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FOREWORD 


Tuis 1s a very clear and scholarly book which will, 
I think, carry. conviction to the unprejudiced mind. 

The question of the Virgin Birth of Our Lord is 
a vital one in many ways. 

1. In the first place, for the Church of England 
to lay it aside would make impossible any reunion 
with the Roman ov Greek branches of the Church, 
to both of which it is a fundamental. doctrine, and 
vightly so, for as the writer of this book shews, it has 
been embedded in the belief of Christendom from the 
beginning, and, tf anything is “ Catholic,” tt ts the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. 

2. But, tf it is untrue, it must be given up, what- 
ever the consequences. We must follow Truth where- 
ever tt leads, and it 1s here the writer of thts book, 
by his clear argument, will help the honest seeker after 
Truth. 

He proves to demonstration that the story arose 
in the Judaeo-Christian atmosphere, an atmosphere 
entirely inconsistent with the suggestion that the story 
was a repetition of a heathen myth; he once again 
deals with the argument brought against the story 
from the ‘“‘silence’’ of St. Mark, St. John, and 
St. Paul; he shews how mutually destructive are 
the theories of those who try to explain how the story 
arose from mythical or legendary antecedenis, and, in 
a concluding section, draws out the doctrinal 
significance of the great beltef. 
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FOREWORD 


3. I will not attempt to condense an argument 
closely condensed already, but will only lay emphasis 
on the last point. Thoughiless people say, “ What 
does it matter whether Christ was born of a Virgin 
or not?” 

But it DOES matter to one who believes in the 
Incarnation, and who believes that the Christian life 
was meant to be “‘ a new creation.” 

To those who believe that Jesus was only a good 
man, however great and glorious, the Virgin Birth 
will always be an obstacle to be removed; but to 
those who believe that the Son of God came down from 
Heaven to earth, that His great gift was “‘a new 
life’’—begun in Baptism, strengthened in Confirma- 
tion, fed upon in the Holy Communion—the Virgin 
Birth will be, of course, a mystery, but one CONGRUOUS 
with that belief, and one which sheds Divine light 
upon it for ever. 


A. . LONDON. 


Lonpon Houses, 
November, 1915. 
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PREFACE 


THE present volume has grown out of an Essay 
read before the Society of Historical Theology at 
Oxford, 26th Nov., 1903, which was afterwards 
published in the Zectschrift fur die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft tor 1905 (pp. 80-101), under the title 
“The Gospel Narratives of the Nativity and the 
alleged influence of heathen ideas.’’! In this essay 
the main lines of the argument which has been more 
fully worked out in the present volume were laid 
down; the Jewish character of the canonical 
Nativity-Narratives was emphasized and illustrated, 
and in particular the midrashic character of the first 
two chapters of the First Gospel ; and the impossi- 
bility involved in the hypothesis of direct heathen 
origin was pointed out. The method of treatment 
adopted in the following pages will, it is hoped, 
speak for itself. 

The author desires, in the first place, to thank 
most warmly his colleague, Prof. H. J. White, of 
King’s College, for the help he has rendered, 
especially in textual matters. Prof. White has 
generously placed the valuable textual material 
embodied in the appended notes (printed at the 
end of the volume) at the author’s disposal. 
Attention may, perhaps, be directed to the first 


1 Also published in a shortened form under the same 
title in The Interpreter for Jan., 1906 (pp. 195-207). 
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of these! where a somewhat novel reading of the 
textual evidence is propounded. The author also 
acknowledges with gratitude the permission kindly 
given by the Rev. Dr. Hastings to quote from the 
articles Virgin Birth, Stay, and Nazarene, con- 
tributed by the author to the second volume of the 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. In all cases, 
however, the reader is referred for full discussion 
of the relevant points in the articles themselves.. 

During recent years there has been-no lack of 
literature dealing with the Virgin Birth, and it 
cannot be denied that a feeling of uneasiness, not 
to say bewilderment, has grown up in the minds of 
many Christian people on the question of the 
historical value and truth of the Gospel-Narratives. 
In some quarters the very idea of taking seriously, 
for instance, the Gospel account of Our Lord’s 
birth at Bethlehem is dismissed as absurd. It is 
assumed as axiomatic that Jesus was born at 
Nazareth. In the face, however, of the fact that 
such scholars as Spitta and W. Weber have pub- 
lished, within recent years, elaborate critical essays 
to shew that Jesus was actually born at Bethlehem, 
the attitude of contemptuous denial adopted in 
these circles becomes a little foolish. 

An attempt has been made in the present volume 
to state fairly and adequately the critical objections 
to the historicity of the Gospel-Narratives, and at 
the same time to test the Narratives in the light 
of such criticism. 


i pp. 215 ff. 


PREFACE 


Criticism has its rights, and these, it is needless 
to add, ought to be respected. But criticism needs 
to be controlled by the sympathy which is indis- 
pensable to true insight. Such criticism will 
always be welcomed by those who believe that 
critical knowledge and whole-hearted faith, far 
from being irreconcilable, can and ought to be the 
truest of allies. 

It is the author’s firm conviction that the essential 
truthfulness of the Gospel-Narratives only shines 
forth with added lustre as they emerge from the 
fiery ordeal to which they have been subjected. 


GH. BOX. 


Kine’s COLLEGE, 
LoNnpDoN. 


Epiphany, 1916. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


CHAPTER >} 
INTRODUCTORY 


Have the Gospel narratives of the Nativity, in 
their canonical form, been influenced by pagan 
conceptions ? No apology is needed for asking 
once more and endeavouring to answer this question 
in view of the critical controversy that has within 
recent years invaded not only our scholastic, but 
also popular theological literature. The questions 
in debate have, of course, long ceased to be of 
merely academic interest, and involve issues of 
grave practical importance to Christians generally. 
With the theological question involved, however, 
it is not the purpose of the present volume to deal 
at any length. The writer’s primary aim is to 
discuss, in as objective a manner as he can, the 
alleged influence of pagan ideas on the Nativity- 
Narratives of the First and Third Gospels, and 
the questions that arise therefrom. 

According to the latest exponents of one branch 
of the critical school there is not the faintest shadow 
of doubt as to what the true answer to our question 
is. What the Christian Church has always regarded 
as the central fact of the narratives in question— 
the Virgin Birth—is without hesitation assigned in 
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these quarters to a purely pagan origin. Thus, 
according to Usener, “for the whole birth and 
childhood story of Mt. (Matthew) in its every detail 
it is possible to trace a pagan sub-stratum. It 
must have arisen in Gentile-Christian circles, 
probably in those of the province of Asia, and 
then was to some extent legitimated by its narrator 
in accordance with the tendency manifested through- 
out the whole of the First Gospel by citation of 
prophetic ‘words’ in its support:*? With this 
conclusion, also, Schmiedel agrees. According to 
him, “ the origin of the idea of a virgin birth is to 
be sought in Gentile-Christian circles.’ ? 

Soltau’s estimate, though more guarded, is also 
in substantial agreement with the foregoing: 
‘““May we not suppose,” he says, “‘ that the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus had a similar (heathen) origin (to 
that of the episodes of the angels’ Song of Praise, 
Luke ii. 8 f, and of the magi) ? ’’3 

In view of the pronouncedly Jewish-Christian 
character of the Nativity-Narratives of the Gospels 
such conclusions at first sight certainly seem to 
savour of paradox. How can such an essentially 
pagan idea have found entrance into Jewish- 
Christian circles? In order to elucidate this 
question, it will be necessary to discuss the character 
of the narratives afresh. If their Palestinian or 
semi-Palestinian origin can be sustained, the hypo- 
thesis of direct pagan influence must be ruled out, 


1 Art. Nativity, E.B., col. 3352. 
2 Art. Mary, op. cit., col. 2964. 
3 The Birth of Jesus Christ, p. 41. 
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as Soltau,! indeed, admits. For the purposes of 
this discussion, it will be convenient to deal with 
the narrative of the First Gospel first, since it is 
here, according to Usener, that pagan influence is 
pronounced throughout. Moreover, it will readily 
be conceded that Mt.’s? account, whatever be its 
origin, is almost (if not wholly) independent of 
that of Luke. ? 

A cursory examination of the Gospel-narratives 
is sufficient to reveal certain apparent inconsistencies 
of statement and implication regarding the parentage 
of Jesus. He is popularly regarded and spoken of 
as the son of Joseph (cf. Matthew xiii. 55, “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son ?”’; Luke iv. 23; Johni. 45, 
vi. 42; and even in the Nativity-Narrative oi the 
Third Gospel, Mary and Joseph are several times 
referred to as “‘ his parents”’ (Luke ii. 27, 41, 43),4 
while once the mother of Jesus herself is made to 
say: “‘ Thy father (7.e., Joseph) and I sought thee 


1 Op. cit., p. 34 note. 

2 In the following pages, Mt. (Matthew) is employed to 
designate the compiler who embodied the first two chapters 
in the canonical form of the First Gospel. Similarly, 
Luke = the compiler of the Third Gospel in its present 
form (t.e., no doubt St. Luke). 

2 This is well brought out by the writer of the articles 
on the Virgin Birth (Mr. T. Allen Hoben) which appeared 
in the American Journal of Theology, vol. vi (July and 
October, 1902); cf. esp. pp. 473 ff. The same writer 
also shews very clearly that the Nativity-Narratives of 
Matthew and Luke cannot be deductions from the Gospel 
of James (Prot-evangelium Jacobi). “The Gospel of 
James,” he concludes, “‘seems rather to be the fanciful 
working out of the canonical stories”’ (7b., p. 478). 

4 Once “his father and his mother ”’ (ii. 33). 
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sorrowing ” (ii. 48). It is quite clear that Jesus 
was popularly looked upon by His contemporaries 
as Joseph’s son by natural generation. On the 
other hand, both the First and the Third Gospels 
contain special sections dealing with the circum- 
stances of the birth of Jesus in detail, and, though 
obviously independent, the two traditions embodied 
in the Nativity-Narratives agree in stating unequi- 
vocally that Jesus was born of a virgin-mother 
without the intervention of a human father (Matthew 
i. 18; Luke i. 34, 35). 

No real inconsistency is, however, necessarily 
involved in the narratives as they stand. The 
secret of Jesus’ birth may have been for long 
jealously guarded within the narrow circle of 
persons among whom it was originally known. 
It apparently formed no part of the early Apostolic 
teaching and preaching, and was not included in 
the common form of the Synoptic Gospel-Tradition 
(note that the Second Gospel begins with the 
Baptism). In preserving, therefore, the popular 
references to Jesus as Joseph’s son, the First and 
Third Gospels conform to psychological and historic 
truth. In one part of the narrative, popular 
opinion is accurately reflected and expressed; in 
the other, knowledge of a special character, derived ~ 
from private sources. 

That no inconsistency was felt to exist in this 
double use of description appears from the fact 
that it occurs even in the Apocryphal Gospels, 
where the virginity of the mother of Jesus is often 
insisted upon with unnecessary stress. Thus in the 
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Gospel of pseudo-Matthew (ch. xxvii.) the following, 
é.g., occurs: “‘ And some went away to the chief 
priests, and to the chiefs of the Pharisees, and told 
them that Jesus the son of Joseph had done great 
signs,” etc. A few pages further on (ch. xxx.), 
Jesus is made to say: ‘‘ But I am an alien in your 
courts, because I have no carnal parent.” 

On the other hand, if such references as those 
cited above from the Gospels had exhibited a 
mechanical consistency in describing Jesus as the 
son of Mary (to the entire exclusion of Joseph), 
the representation would justly have been impugned 
as violating the canons of historical and psychological 
truth. 

In social life and as a member of the Jewish 
nation, Jesus, during His earthly life, would neces- 
sarily be regarded as Joseph’s son. As Dalman has 
pointed out: “If no other fatherhood was alleged, 
then the child must have been regarded as bestowed 
by God upon the house of Joseph’”’; and while 
Joseph was alive, Mary and her son were undoubt- 
edly under his legal protection. This consideration 
will help to explain the fact that both genealogies 
trace the Davidic descent of Jesus through Joseph 
(not through Mary). On any view, Jesus belonged 
to the family of Joseph; and if any formal and 
official birth-register ever had an independent 
existence in the Temple or elsewhere, Jesus would 
naturally appear therein as Joseph’s son. 

It will be necessary to refer to some of these 
points at greater length in the pages that follow. 
In the succeeding chapters it is proposed to discuss 
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the birth-narratives of the First and Third Gospels 
(chapters ii—v.), the Birth and Childhood of Jesus 
in the Apocryphal Gospels (ch. vi.), the evidence of 
the other New Testament writings and the earliest 
Christian tradition (outside the Gospels) (ch. vii.), 
and the alleged parallels from heathen sources 
(ch. vii.). In a final chapter (ix.), an attempt wili 
be made to appraise the results that have been 
reached. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NARRATIVE OF ST. MATTHEW (MT.) 
I.—The Jewish Character of Matthew I. and II. 


THE first impression produced by the perusal of 
Mt.’s narrative is, undoubtedly, that we have here 
a genuine product of the Jewish spirit. In spirit, 
as well as in letter and substance, it reflects the 
characteristic features of Jewish habits of thought 
and expression. How strong this impression is— 
and how well founded—may be gathered from the 
remarks of so unprejudiced an observer as Prof. S. 
Schechter. ‘‘ The impression,” he says, “‘ conveyed 
to the Rabbinic student by the perusal of the New 
Testament is in many parts like that gained by 
reading an old Rabbinic homily. On the very 
threshold of the New Testament he is confronted 
by a genealogical table, 1a feature not uncommon in 
the later Rabbinical versions of the Old Testament, 
which are rather fond of providing Biblical heroes 
with long pedigrees. They are not always accurate, 
but have, as a rule, some edifying purpose in view... 
In the second chapter of Matthew the Rabbinic 
student meets with many features known to him 
from the Rabbinic narratives about the birth of 
Abraham; the story of the Magi, in particular, 
impresses him as a homiletical illustration of Numb. 
xxiv. 17: ‘ There shall come a Star out of Jacob,’ 


1 Cf. : Moreh Neboche ha-zeman (Krochmal), p. 45. 
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which Star the interpretation of the Synagogue 
referred to the Star of the Messiah.’’? 

It is not necessary at this point to insist further 
on the admittedly Jewish character of the genealogy 
in the First Gospel. Rut it. is worth recalling here 
that the representation of the relations between 
Joseph and Mary in Matt. i. is in strict accordance 
with Jewish law, according to which a betrothed 
woman ‘“‘ occupied the same status as a wife,” and 
the child bestowed upon her, if recognized by the 
father, “must” (to use Dalman’s words) “have been 
regarded as bestowed by God upon the house of 
Joseph.”’ 2 

Another point that is important in this connexion 
is the explanation of the name Jesus in v. 21 (‘“‘ He 
shall be called Jesus because he shall save,”’ etc.). 
This involves a play upon words which points to a 
Hebrew origin (yéshu‘a yéshi‘a), at any rate, for 
this particular verse. Without affirming a Hebrew 
original for the Nativity-Narrative of Mt. as it 
stands (which is a highly precarious hypothesis), this 
indication at least serves to suggest that the com- 
piler was writing for readers who were not wholly 
unacquainted with Hebrew, and who, at any rate, 
could appreciate the significance of the connexion 
between the Hebrew words yéshti‘a (Jesus) and 
yoshi‘a (shall save); that is, it may be inferred, 
he was writing for Hellenistic Jews who were not 


1 Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New Testament (J.Q.R., 


xii., pp. 418 ff.). See also additional note 1 at end of this 
chapter. 


2 Dalman, Words, p. 320. 
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out of touch with Palestine, and to whom the 
Hebrew Bible would not be altogether unfamiliar. ! 

But what seems to us to be an even more decisive 
indication of the influence of Palestine in this 
narrative, is the elaborate e#Manation and justifica- 
tion of the name ‘‘ Nazarene”’ (Ch. ii. 22, 23), as 
applied to Our Lord. In this way the compiler 
turns the edge of the reproach levelled at the 
Christian Messiah in the characteristically Pales- 
tinian- -Jewish designation of Jesus as ‘“‘ The 
Nazarene ”’ (yéshti‘a ha-nosri).? 

It may be concluded, then, that the ike 
narrative embodied in the first two chapters of the 
First Gospel is thoroughly Jewish in form and 
general conception, and that, while Hellenistic 
colouring is unmistakably present in the story, it 
shows decisive indications of the influence of 
Palestine, and is, in fact, addressed to a circle of 
Hellenistic Jews who were under Palestinian influ- 
ence. A word must now be said about the 


1 It is noticeable that the play upon words referred to 
above can only be elucidated by a Hebrew—not an Aramaic 
—original. The writer believes that Mt. i. 20 and 21 was 
originally current in a (poetical) Hebrew form among the 
primitive Jewish-Christian Community of Palestine (see 
below). The idea of a Messianic redemption from sin is 
characteristically Jewish-Christian (cf. Luke i. 77, with 
Plummer’s note J.C.C.). 

2 See on this point further below, and cf. the Additional 
Note 2 at end of this chapter. 

3 Mr. Arthur Wright (Synopsis of the Gospels,* p. xxxii.) 
also concludes that the First Gospel ‘“‘ assumed its present 
form in a community of Greek-speaking Jews,’ and 
suggests that its home was Alexandria. But, if this were 
so, we should expect the summary of the Decalogue cited 
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integrity of the narrative, and its historical 
character and significance. 


Il.—The Nativity-Narvative an Integral Part 
of the First Gospel 


Does the Nativity-Narrative (Mt. i—ii.) form an 
integral part of the First Gospel as it left the 
compiler’s hands? According to some scholars, the 
answer to this question must be a decided negative. 
Thus, Ad. Merx,! after discussing. the genealogy 
and arguing for the originality of the reading of 
the Sinaitic Syriac Palimpsest in i. 16 (Joseph .. . 
begat Jesus who is called the Christ), concludes that 
the following narrative (i. 18-ii. 23) formed no part 
of the original Matthew, which began the history 
at ill, at the point where the narrative of the 
Second Gospel commences; the only difference 
between the two Evangels being that the original 
form of the First Gospel had prefixed to it the 
Birth-Register embodied in Mt. i. 1-17. 

To us, this conclusion seems to be wholly irre- 
concilable with the data afforded by the genealogy 
itself. The remarkable additions in vv. 3, 5, and 


in Mt. xix. 18, to exhibit the order : (a) adultery, (b) murder, 
(c) theft, which, though not peculiar to Egypt (cf., e.g., 
James ii. 11), was, at least, the characteristic Egyptian 
sequence (Philo, Clement of Alexandria, The Nash Papyrus 
of the Decalogue in Hebrew, etc.). The conditions seem 
to be satisfied best by supposing some part of Syria (? the 
neighbourhood of Antioch) to be its place of origin (cf. iv. 24, 
where Palestine is actually called “Syria.” Different 
designations are employed in the other Gospels). 
1 Das Evangelium Matthdus nach dey syy .. . 

Palimpsesttbers, etc. (Berlin, 1902.) Cf. esp. p. 15. 
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6b. of the names of certain women are clearly out 
of place in a formal genealogy of Joseph, unless they 
are dictated by some apologetic purpose. They 
are doubtless intended, as Mr. (now Archdeacon) 
Willoughby C. Allen has pointed out,! “ to prepare 
the mind of his (the evangelist’s) readers for the 
following narrative as in some sort foreshadowing 
the overruling of circumstances by the Divine 
Providence in the case of the Virgin Mary.” 

From the genealogy itself it may, therefore, be 
inferred (whatever be the true text of i. 16) that the 
subsequent narrative is its proper sequel; and from 
the special didactic character of the genealogy 
(which fundamentally dominates its structure, and 
so entirely accords with the distinctive peculiarities 
of the Gospel as a whole) it may safely be inferred 
that both the birth-register and its sequel are the 
work of the compiler of the First Gospel. * 


Ii].—The General Character and Historical 
Significance of St. Matthew's Nativity-Narrative 


What, then, is the general character and historical 
significance of St. Matthew’s narration (Mt. i. and 


1 Exp. T. xi. 186. See also the same writer’s Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew, I.C.C., p. 5. 

2 These points have been well brought out in the article 
referred to in the previous note. Mr. Allen (St. Matthew, 
p- 5) says: “There is no sufficient ground for supposing 
that the genealogy ever existed apart from the Gospel. 
The references to Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba, can 
only be explained as due to the Editor of the Gospel, who 
saw in the life histories of these women a divine over-ruling 
of history from which a right understanding of Mary’s 
virginity might be drawn.” 
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ii.) ? To us it seems to exhibit in a degree that 
can hardly be paralleled elsewhere in the New 
Testament the characteristic features of Jewish 
Midrash or Haggada.1 _It sets forth certain facts 
and beliefs in a fanciful and imaginative setting, 
specially calculated to appeal to Jews. The justi- 
fication for this procedure lies in the peculiar 
character and idiosyncrasy of the readers to whom 
it is addressed. The same tendency can be seen 
at work all through the First Gospel, and even 
elsewhere in the New Testament (e.g., in St. Paul), 
though in a far less pronounced form. The task 
that confronts the critical student is to disentangle 
the facts and beliefs—the fundamental ground- 
factors on which the narration is built—from their 
decorative embroidery. 
What, then, are these fundamental data ? 


(a) The Genealogy (1. 1-17) 


The artificial and Midrashic character of the 
genealogy is obvious and admitted. It is dom- 
inated by a didactic purpose. This is clearly shown 
in its structure (3 x 14 generations), in the insertion 
of “the King” in v. 6 (rov Aaveld tov Baciréa), 
which, to borrow Mr. Allen’s words, ‘‘ seems clearly 
to show that the compiler wishes to emphasize the 


1 On the subject of Midrashic elements in Biblical 
Literature, see the remarks of Prof. S. R. Driver in his 
Commentary on Daniel (Cambridge Bible), p. Ixxi. f., 
(esp. p. lxxii.), and cf. K. Budde, The Religion of Israel to 
the Exile (New York, 1899), p. 2. 

2 See, e.g., F. W. Farrar, The Life and Work of St. Paul, 
Excursus IV (St. Paul a Hagadist). 
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acquisition of royal power in David, its loss at the 


| captivity, its recovery in the Messiah. It is hardly 


necessary to prove (he goes on to say) that else- 


| where in the Gospel the Kingship of Christ is 


brought into relief’ ;1 and also in the additions 
of the names of certain women, already referred to. 

The explanation of the three fourteens put for- 
ward long ago by Gfrérer* seems to us to be quite 
possible. He suggests that it 1s based upon the 
numerical value of the Hebrew letters which make 
up the name David (1=4 :=6 1= 4), the 
threefold repetition being due to the fact that the 
name is made up of three letters. 

By this means, the genealogy was invested with 
the character of a sort of numeral acrostic on the 
name David (1). However artificial such a 
procedure may seem to us, it is thoroughly Jewish, 
and could easily be illustrated in other ways. 
Thus, a Rabbinical dictum runs: ‘“ The Book of 
Chronicles (which, it should be remembered, was 
the source and fount for genealogical lists pay 
excellence) was only given for the sake of being 
interpreted,” or, as we might render the Hebrew 
term (lidvésh), ‘‘ for Midrashic purposes”? (t.e., for 
the moral and edifying lessons that may be deduced 
therefrom*). It is worth noting also that its 
ascending structure (Abraham begat Isaac; and 


1 Op. cit. ibid. 

2 Die heilige Sage II, p. 9 note. So by gematria the 
“number of the Beast’ 666 (Rev. xiii. 18) = nérén Késar 
(t.e., Nero Caesar). See the Commentaries ad loc. 

2 L6 nittent dibré ha-yamim ’ella lidvésh (Lev. vabbda i. 1). 
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Isaac begat Jacob, etc.) is exactly similar to that of 
the little genealogy of David that closes the Book 
of Ruth, which may also have been appended for 
apologetic purposes. 

The fundamental fact which underlies the genea- 
logy of the First Gospel, and to which it bears 
witness, is the Davidic descent of the family of 
Joseph to which Jesus belonged. Its artificial 
form merely serves to disguise a genuine family 
tradition, which may have been embodied in a real 
birth-register. May it not be a sort of Midrashic 
commentary, in genealogical terms, on the real 
genealogy which is more correctly preserved in 
the Third Gospel ? 

To us it also seems probable that, in making the 
remarkable additions of the names of the women 
in vv. 3, 5, and 6b, the compiler intended to 
anticipate (or meet) Jewish calumnies regarding 
Jesus’ birth, which were afterwards amplified in 
so nauseous a fashion in later Jewish literature, 
and which find their explanation in a distortion of 
the Christian version of the Virgin Birth.! The 
compiler implicitly, and by anticipation, rebuts 
this reproach by throwing it back upon the Royal 
House of Judah. ? 


As has already been pointed out, some scholars hold 


1 For the Jewish literature referring to Our Lord’s 
birth see Appendix I. 

2 Mr. A. Wright (Synopsis? p. xlii.) accounts for the 
relatively late appearance of the doctiine of the Virgin 
Birth by supposing it to have been kept back until 
conflict with heresy brought it forward. 
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that the genealogy set forth in Matt. i. 1-17, originally 
existed in an independent form, and was taken over by 
the compiler of the First Gospel, who may have added 
the names of the women in vv. 3, 5, and 6 b.; and in 
this form it plainly stated that Joseph . . . begat Jesus 
(v. 17). But against this view is the artificial character 
of the genealogy already referred to above. It can 
hardly be regarded as in any sense an actual birth-register 
Its real purpose is not historical, but didactic. It is 
merely an embodiment, in genealogical form—a form 
specially calculated to appeal to Jewish readers—of the 
idea that Jesus belonged, through His relation to Joseph, 
to the royal family of David. Such a purpose exactly 
accords with the whole presentation of Mt. There is 
therefore no sufficient reason to regard it as anything 
else than the work of Mt. Even if the reading Joseph 
. . . begat Jesus be correct, it need not imply a belief 
in the natural generation of Jesus. It obviously does 
not do so, if the writer of vv. 18-25 also composed the 
genealogy itself. For he immediately proceeds, as if 
to correct any possible misapprehension: Now, as a 
matter of fact, the birth of Christ was in this wise (v. 18). 
It is often forgotten that a formal genealogy makes no 
provision for such an unique event as a virgin birth. 
The compiler is endeavouring to express two things 
which he regarded as facts: (1) Jesus belonged to the 
royal family of Judah; (2) Jesus is virgin-born. The 
fact that Jesus and His mother were taken under Joseph’s 
‘protection, and thus became members of his family, was 
sufficient to establish the relationship, for all legal and 
ordinary purposes, of ‘“‘father and son” between 
Joseph and Jesus. This fact is expressed, in genea- 
logical language by the terms (if the reading be correct) : 
Joseph ... begat Jesus.+ 


1 The originality of the reading is, however, open to 
grave doubts: see, for a discussion of the textual evidence, 
Appended Notes (1), pp. 215 ff. 
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(b) The Birth-Narrative (1. 18-25) 


In the narrative that follows (i. 18-25) we are 
confronted by similar phenomena—the underlying 
fact accompanied by explanation. The fact assumed 
and explicitly stated is the Virgin Birth, which is 
supported (in the compiler’s characteristic manner) 
by a citation from Scripture, viz., the LXX. version 
of Isa. vii. 14. 

Now, it is generally agreed that the narrative 
cannot have been suggested by the citation. It is 
certainly remarkable that Isa. vii. 14, is the only 
passage in the LXX. (with one exception, viz., 
Gen. xxiv. 43), where the Hebrew word “‘‘alma,”’ 
which means a young woman of marriageable age, 
is rendered ap@évos (‘‘ virgin’); in the over- 
whelming majority of instances mapOévos corre- 
sponds to the proper Hebrew equivalent béhald. 
Moreover, of any Messianic application among the 
Jews of these words concerning the Virgin’s Son, 
there is not elsewhere, we are assured on the high 
authority of Prof. Dalman, even a “trace.’’! 
Consequently, we are justified in the conclusion 
that the narrative was not suggested by the citation, 

1 Words (p. 270). For a further discussion of the LXX. 
rendering of this passage see below, p. 169. 

Certainly xapéévos in such a connexion can scarcely 
be accidental (contrast Gen. xxiv. 48, in this respect). 
Badham’s attempt (Academy, 8th June, 1895) to show that 
the belief that the Messiah was to be born of a virgin was 
current among Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews rests 
upon highly precarious and uncertain evidence (mostly 
quotations from Martin and others from Midrashic texts 


which cannot be verified. In some cases, they look like 
Christian interpolations). See Appended Notes (2), p. 218 f. 
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but the citation by the assumed fact of the narrative. 
Another point brought out and emphasized in the 
quotation is the significance of the term Immanuel. 
Jesus is represented as realizing in Himself the 
prophetic word about Immanuel, not because He 
bore Immanuel’s name, but because in His person 
the full significance of the name ‘“‘ God with us”’ 
had become a fact. The name, according to M. 
Halévy, is interpreted not metaphorically, but 
literally as meaning that God had appeared among 
men in the person of Jesus; in other words, that 
Jesus is God Incarnate. This representation is 
also reinforced by the explanation of the personal 
name Jesus as meaning one who saves His people 
from their sins, a function reserved in the Old 
Testament for God alone, which could be exercised 
by no merely human being. 

The narrative of Mt., therefore, though it moves, 
to use M. Halévy’s words, ‘“‘ dans une atmosphere 
phariseenne,’ 1 must on this view be regarded as 
dominated by an advanced Christology. 

We believe, however, that this view is not widely 
shared by Christian critical scholars. Thus, the 
writer of the article on “‘ The Virgin Birth” in the 
American Journal of Theology already referred to 
(for July, 1902) explains the meaning of the birth- 
story in Matthew as follows: ‘‘ Matthew's thought 
seems to be,” he says, ‘‘ that the wonder-working 
spirit of God exclusive of human agency, caused 
Mary to conceive; that by reason of this fact, 


1 Etudes évangeliques (premier fascicule), p. 163. 
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she was innocent of any wrong such as that the 
suspicion of which had troubled Joseph; and that 
at the same time such a birth, being in accord with 
the Immanuel-prophecy, marked the child to be 
born as the Messiah, the Saviour of His people, as 
the one spoken of in Isaiah, chapters vii. and viii., 
to be the deliverer of his nation in the impending 
war. Thus the application of the prophetic and 
symbolic expression ‘Immanuel’ was not for the 
purpose of designating the nature of the child, but 
rather his work, which was to be national and 
messianic. The result of the nation’s sins was 
always the withdrawal of God; but the Messiah 
would lead them in righteousness and save them 
from that abandoning by God which was at the 
same time the result of their sins and the cause 
of their impotence and subjection. The term 
‘Immanuel,’ then, is the prophetic and symbolic 
designation for Saviour.’’? 

According to this view, the compiler’s main 
concern is to explain something which was obviously 
regarded as a fact within the Christian circle to 
which he belonged, but which was a source of 
reproach to the Jewish circles outside, whose objec- 
tions he constantly had in mind when composing 
his Gospel. Such a birth as that described, he con- 
tends, actually fulfils the prophetic word about 
Messiah’s birth; beyond this he does not go. 
In other words, his governing purpose is not theo- 
logical or speculative, but apologetic and practical. 


1 Op. cit., p. 479. 
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(c) The Episodes in Chapter 11. 

The form of the narrative embodied in chapter ii. 
exhibits much the same characteristics as the 
preceding. Its Midrashic character is evident 
throughout, and it is governed by an apologetic 
purpose. But the dominant facts and beliefs do 
not show so obviously on the surface. Throughout, 
the evangelistic writer, according to Zahn,! is 
drawing an elaborate parallel between Israel’s 
national history and the personal history of the 
Christian Messiah. Just as the genealogy is designed 
to shew that the birth of the Messianic King forms 
the climax of Israel’s history, so here, especially in the 
episode of the Flight into and Return from Egypt, 
the writer intends Israel to draw a parallel between. 
the history of its own national youth and the 
episodes of the early years of Jesus. The fatherly 
relationship that had been metaphorically ascribed 
to Jahveh as regards Israel (e.g., Deut. xxxii. 13: 
Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, and 
hast forgotten God that gave thee birth) is, the Evan- 
gelist implies, fulfilled in a real and literal sense in 
Jesus; who, though belonging to the family of 
David, and, therefore, David’s son, was the Son 
of God, without the intervention of a human father, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. Consequently, 
the citation from Hosea xi. 1 (Out of Egypt have I 
called my son), which in its original context can have 
only a national reference, is, from the Evangelist’s 


1 Das Evangelium des Matthdus, p. 103 8, 
2 Contrast Is. Ixiii. 16. 
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standpoint, a perfectly consistent proceeding. 
The use of Scriptural citations, throughout, is, 
indeed, remarkable. The writer regards the pro- 
phetic words as charged with a wealth of hitherto 
unexhausted meaning, which, in the light of Jesus’ 
life-history, have acquired a new or widely extended 
significance. He constantly introduces such cita- 
tions with the striking formula “that it might be 
fulfilled’’ (‘va wAnpwOh), and when this is modified 
(as, e.g., in ii. 17, Tore ’€aAnpwOn), the alteration 
is probably intentional. 

The narratives, then, have a basis in fact, or what 
is assumed to be or regarded as fact. But in form 
they have often been assimilated to earlier models 
and display unmistakable Midrashic features. Thus, 
the form in which the episode of the Return from 
Egypt is narrated in vv. 20 and 21 is clearly 
modelled upon the LXX. of Exodus iv. 19, 20 (the 
return of Moses from Midian to Egypt). 

And this, perhaps, affords the true key for 
interpreting the apologetic significance of the 
rest of the narrative. The Evangelist intends to 
suggest a likeness between the divinely guided 
career of Moses, the instrument of Israel’s redemp- 
tion from Egypt, and the Messianic Redeemer who 
saves His people from their sins—the type, of 
course, being far transcended by the antitype. 

Thus, the Story of the Magi, with its astrological 
features, has a very striking parallel in the Midrash 
Rabba to Exodus in the section which deals with 
the birth of Moses. In the passage in question, 
we are told that Pharaoh’s astrologers perceived 
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that the mother of the future redeemer of Israel 
(t.e., Moses) was with child, and that this redeemer 
was destined to suffer punishment through water. 
Not knowing whether the redeemer was to be an 
Israelite or an Egyptian, and being desirous to 
prevent the redemption of Israel, Pharaoh ordered 
that ali children born henceforth, should be 
drowned. ! 

To us, this Midrashic story seems to have exer- 
cised an obvious influence on the form of Mt.’s 
natrative, the underlying motive of which. is to 
shew that the prophecy of Deut. xviii. 15 (‘ The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me,” etc.) was fulfilled in the birth of Jesus, in 
whom the narrator saw a second and greater Moses. 
Prof. Schechter, indeed, following Wiinsche,? has 
suggested that the episode of the star is a “ homi- 
letical illustration of Numb. xxiv. 17 (‘ There shall 
come forth a star out of Jacob’), which the Tar- 
gumim refer to the star of the Messiah’? But 
there the star is identified with the Messiah; and, 
moreover, in Mt.’s narrative there is no direct 


1 For text and translation of the passage, see Appended 
Notes (3), p. 221. It may, of course, be objected that the 
Midrash is a comparatively late compilation (8th to 12th 
cent. A.D.) ; but it embodies much earlier material. Thus, 
the story referred to above is alluded to in T.B. Sanhedrin 
101 b., and in its main features was known to Josephus 
(Ant. ii. 9, 2). It was, no doubt, therefore, current in the 
time when Mt. composed his narrative. 

2 Neue Beitrage zur Evladuterung der Evangelien, p. 12. 

3 For the Targum renderings see the Additional Note (1) 
at end of this chapter. 
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citation of the Numbers passage, as we should 
expect if that had been an influential factor in the 
representation. Another influential idea that may 
be detected at work in the narrative is the desire 
to suggest the homage of the Gentile world (cf. Is. 
Ix. 3f.,6; Ps.Ixviii. 29, Ixxii. 10), as well as the 
essential divergence between the spiritual kingship 
of the Messiah, and the earthly kingship of secular 
rulers (such as Herod), who are instinctively hostile 
to the new force that has entered upon the stage 
of humanity. 

‘What are the facts and ideas that underlie the 
narrative as a whole ? 

(i) That Jesus was born at Bethlehem—a fact 
which is independently attested by St. Luke (cf. also 
John vii. 41, 42). 

(ii) It is not improbable that the episode of the 
Flight into Egypt may have a basis in fact in some 
incident of Jesus’ early life for the following reasons : 

(a) it is in accordance with Mt.’s method to 
frame his narrative on a basis of what he regarded 
He hack: 

(b) because the story is confirmed indirectly 
by the obviously independent tradition, which 
is preserved (with very early attestation) in the 
Talmud,! that Jesus brought magical powers 
from Egypt with which he later worked many 
1 7.B. Aboda Zara 16b, 17a, Midrash to Eccles. i. 8. 

The story is given on the authority of R. Elieser ben 
Hyrkanos (c. 80-120 a.p.). The tradition that Jesus 
learned magic in Egypt and so was able to work apparent 


miracles later, is found in Origen coniva Celsum i. 38; it is 
one of the sneering explanations that Celsus gives. 
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miracles. This may very possibly have owed its 

origin to a distorted version of an oral tradition 

which may go back to the early Jewish-Christian 

Community of Palestine : 
and 

(iii) the last section of the Chapter (vv. 19-23) 
implies that the Evangelist belonged to a Christian 
Community whose members bore the common 
designation of Nazarene (the characteristically 
Oriental name for “ Christian’’). This part of the 
narrative also attests the fact (which appears in 
the Lukan account) that Jesus, whilst born at 
Bethlehem, was brought up at Nazareth. It is 
worth noting also that the significance of the 
allusion to the dictum of the prophets, ‘“ He shall 
be called a Nazarene,’ can only be elucidated 
by reference to the Hebrew Messianic terms: 
nesey (‘shoot’), semah (“sprout’’), and nazir 
(* Nazirite’’). In the LXX. equivalents, the indis- 
pensable assonance is lost. 


1 Nesey = “shoot.” (cf. Is. xi. 1); semah = “sprout ”’ 
(cf. Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. ii. 8, vi. 12); and nazi = 
“Nazirite.” All these terms have a sound more or less 
similar to “‘ Nazarene.” 

It is specially noteworthy that the Targum equivalent 
of nesey (“shoot ’’) in the Messianic passage Is. xi. 1, is 
Messiah (meshiha). This will be evident when the render- 
ings of the Hebrew text and of the Targum are set side 
by side— 

Heb. la. A branch shall spring from Jesse’s stock. 
Targ. la. TheKing shall come forth from the sons of Jesse. 
Heb. 1b. And a shoot from his roots shall bear fruit. 
Targ.1b. And from hts children’s childven the Messiah 
shall grow up. 
See, further, Additional Note (2) at the end of this chapter. 
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ADDITIONAL NoTE (1).—The Star of the Magi and 
the Star of the Messiah. 


(See art. Stay by the writer in Hastings’s DCG II 
674 ff.) 


The Star of the Magi (Mt. ii. 1-12).—In its main 
outlines the story of the Visit of the Magi to Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem is probably based upon what 
the compiler of the First Gospel believed to be 
facts. It rests upon a historical basis. The wide- 
spread expectation of the coming of a World- 
Redeemer, about the time of the beginning of the 
Christian era, and the interest of Eastern astrologers 
in his advent in the West are well attested, and 
may well have led to some such visit as is described 
in Mt.! It must be remembered, however, that 
Mt.’s narrative is governed by an apologetic purpose. 
It was written for the special purpose of meeting 
the needs and objections of Jewish readers. As has 
already been pointed out above, one influential 
motive at work in Mt. ii. seems to be a desire on 
the part of the Evangelist to suggest a likeness 
between the divinely guided career of Moses, the 
instrument of Israel’s redemption from Egypt, and 
the Messianic Redeemer who saves His people 
from their sins. 

But perhaps the leading motive in Mt.’s narra- 
tive, in this section of it, is to suggest the homage 
of the Gentile world, and the selection of the gifts 
(gold, frankincense, and myrrh) may have been 


1 See esp. the admirable discussion in W. C. Allen’s 
“St. Matthew ”’ (ICC), pp. 11-15. 
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influenced by passages from Old Testament Messianic 
prophecy which predict the allegiance of the nations 
feta later d hts.) xxil: | 115-12) 15).2 

It is noticeable, however, that Mt. here does not 
cite any proof-passages from the Old Testament 
(in vv. 5, 6, the quotation from Micah is placed 
in the mouth of the Sanhedrin). If the compiler 
had in mind the passage in Numb. xxiv. 17 (“ There 
shall come forth a star out of Jacob,” etc.), as has 
been sometimes supposed,” his failure to cite it 
would, indeed, be surprising. But it is to be 
observed that in Numbers the star is identified 
with the Messiah, and would hardly be applicable 
in this story. (See, further, below.) 

It may be, as Zahn® suggests, that Mt. regards 
the episode of the Visit of the Magi to render homage 
to the New-Born King not so much in the light of 
a fulfilment of ancient prophecy as a new prophecy, 
“which indicates that the Messiah Jesus, who has 
been born to save His own people from their sins 
(i. 21), will be sought out and honoured by heathen ; 
while the leading representatives of the religious 
thought and worship of Israel ask no questions 
concerning Him, and leave it to the tyrant, who 
enslaves them, to concern himself about the true 
King of the Jews, and then only with the object 
of compassing His destruction.” On this view, 


1 Notice esp. Is. Ix. 3, ‘‘ And the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light.” 

2 e.g., by Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zuy Evlduterung der 
Evangelien, p. 12. 

3 Das Evangelium des Matthdus (1903), p. 101. 
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the star and the astrologers—the Magi—become 
significant as proof that God uses even such imper- 
fect means as astrology for bringing the heathen 
to the knowledge of the truth. 

The ‘‘star’’ of the narrative doubtless refers to 
some particular star,! or to some unique astral 
phenomenon which the Magi were led to connect 
with the birth of the World-Redeemer in the West. 
The detail about the star ‘‘ which they saw at its 
rising’”’ going ‘‘ before them, until it came and 
stood still above (the place) where the child was”’ 
is, doubtless, not intended to be understood literally. 
It is merely a poetical description of the illusion 
which makes it appear that a luminous heavenly 
body keeps pace, and maintains its relative position, 
with the movement of the observer. 


Various attempts have been made to identify the 
“ Star ” of this narrative with some exceptional heavenly 
phenomenon, and to fix its occurrence by means of 
astronomical calculation. The most famous of these 
is that of Kepler (1605), who thought of a close con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn in the 
constellation Pisces—a rare combination which takes 
place only once in 800 years, and which occurred no 


1 See Mackinlay: The Magi: how they recognized 
Christ's stay (London, 1907). 

In an article published in the J T S, x. 116 ff., Mr. J. K. 
Fotheringham argues that “‘ King of the Jews” in the 
question of the Magi is to be taken literally. ‘‘ The Magi 
were in search not of a Messiah, or of any unique person, 
but of a king such as might be born in each generation, 
the omens for whose birth might be found in astrological 
works.”” The whole narrative, however, suggests a 
Messianic reference. Cf. also Voigt: Dte Geschichte Jesu 
und die Astrologie (Leipzig, 1911). 
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fewer than three times in the year 747 A.U.c. (= B.C. 7). 
(See Edersheim, L J M i., p. 212f.) But the data are 
too indefinite to allow of any certain conclusion in the 
matter. Moreover, the ignorance displayed by Herod 
and “all Jerusalem” as to the nature of the Star 
hardly suggests that its appearance would strike any 
but practised astrologers. 

The association of the birth of great men with such 
phenomena was a common feature in the ancient 
world, where astrology was held in high esteem. Thus, 
é.g., “on the birth-night of Alexander, Magi prophesied 
from a brilliant constellation that the destroyer of 
Asia was born.” (Cf. Cic. de Divinatione, i. 47, cited by 
Allen, op. cit., p. 12.) On Jewish ground, we have 
already seen the same idea at work in connexion with 
the birth of Moses in the Midrash passage cited above. 
Edersheim (op. cit. i., p. 211f.) also cites some late 
Midrashic passages which connect the coming of Messiah 
with the appearance of a star. But these are of very 
uncertain value. 


The Star of the Messtah.—Sometimes the Messiah 
Himself is metaphorically referred to as a Star,} 
a description which is based, apparently, on Numb. 
xxiv. 17— 

There shall come forth a stay out of Jacob, 
And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel ; 
In the Targum Onkelos this is rendered— 
When a king shall arise out of Jacob, 
And the Messiah shall be anointed from Israel ; 
And in pseudo-Jonathan— 


When the mighty King of Jacob’s House shall reign, 
And the Messiah, the Power-sceptre of Israel, shall 
be anointed, 


1 The same word is used metaph. in Arabic for a ruler. 
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Here, it will be noticed, the Star is expressly 
identified with the Messianic King. A_ similar 
Messianic application of this passage meets us in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, where 
[Judah, 24 (Greek text)] the following occurs— 


Over you a star shall proceed out of Jacob, 
And a man shall arise from my seed like the Sun of 
righteousness (cf. Mal. iii. 20); cf. also Levi 18. 


There is, thus, good evidence that in the time of 
Christ the ‘‘ Star’ of Numb. xxiv. 17, was popularly 
identified with the Messianic King.! (See, further, 
the article Star already cited, where the evidence 
is fully given.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTE (2).—On the epithet Nazarene : 
He shall be called a Nazarene. (Matt. i. 23.) 


Some very difficult questions are involved in the 
explanation of ‘‘ Nazarene”’ in this passage. They 
have been discussed by the writer in the article 
Nazarene in Hastings DCG (II, pp. 235-237). 
An important discussion occurs in Dr. Burkitt’s 
Syriac Forms of New Testament Names (pp. 15-18). 


1 It was apparently from Numb. xxiv. 17, Messianically 
interpreted, that the false Messiah Simeon derived his 
designation Bar-Kokba (‘‘ Son of the Star’). For an early 
Christian application of Numb. xxiv. 17, to Christ, cf. 
Justin Martyr. Apol. i. 32: Isaiah, another prophet, 
prophesying the same things by other expressions, thus spake : 
There shall rise a Stay out of Jacob, and a blossom shail 
ascend from the root of Jesse, etc. The LXX. of Numb. 
xxiv. 17, isinteresting. Itruns: A star shall rise (avarene?) 
out of Jacob, a man shall spring (ivaorhoera UvOpwros) out 
of Israel. 
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The most recent contribution to the subject is Mr. 
C. Burrage’s Nazareth and the Beginnings of 
Christianity (Oxford, 1914). (The art. Nazareth in 
E B should not be overlooked in this connexion.) 

It is important to note that there are two Greek 
equivalents of ‘‘ Nazarene’ in the New Testament, 
viz., Nafapnvds and Nafwpduos (the latter term 
might, perhaps, better be represented by “‘ Nazo- 
raean’”’)—in Westcott and Hort’s text, Nafapnvés is 
used exclusively in Mark (i. 24, x. 47, xiv. 67, and 
xvi. 6) ; while in Matthew, John, Acts, and in Luke 
(with the exception of iv. 34, where, however, it may 
be dependent upon the Markan source) Nafwpatos 
is used. Perhaps Nafapnves was employed in the 
earliest source, and this was given up later for 


Nafwpaios. 
NaCapovés is derived from Na¢apd like MoydSadrorh from 
Maydaard, The forms Na(apéd, Naapér, Na apéd, imply 


Hebrew forms naséva, nasérath (cf. such forms as 
Saréphath, I Kings xvii. 9, in Biblical Hebrew; cf. 
Dalman Gramm. d. Jiid.-Pal. Aram. 2 p. 152n.). 

Dalman thinks! that Na(wpatos implies a Hebrew 
form nasévai (connected, partly, with a by-form, 
nasérath of the place name). In this case, we might 
suppose that NaCwpatos (= nasérat) represents a dialectical 
form current in Judea (cf. esp. John xix. 19; Acts xxiv. 
5). But it is by no means certain that Na{wpaios was 
originally connected with a place-name at all (see 
below). 


The problem is complicated by a philological 
difficulty. The Hebrew form of Nazareth implied 
by the epithet regularly applied in the Talmud 


1 OD. ctt., p. 178 n. 2. 
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both to Jesus and His disciples (nésri nésrim) 
requires that the place-name must have been spelt 
with a sadé (ndséra, nasérath). Now, in Hebrew 
and Aramaic words spelt with sadé, this letter 
(almost without exception) is transliterated in Greek 
by o. We should, therefore, expect Nacapnvos 
and Nacwpaios, and these may be the two original 
forms. Cheyne (art. Nazareth in E B) has argued 
that the name ‘“‘ Nazareth”’ in its original signifi- 
cance, in the earliest tradition of the Gospels, was 
the designation not of a town, but of a district, and 
‘‘ Nazarene ”’ is primarily equivalent to “‘ Galilean.” + 
But, whether as the name of a town or district, it is 
best to assume that behind Nafapnves (= Nacapnvos) » 
there lies a place-name ndsévd or ndsérath (or, 
possibly nosérath), while the form behind Nafwpatos 
is either ndsévat (Hebrew) or ndstyva (Aram. = 
Heb. néser, “‘branch’”’?), The appearance of ¢ 
(instead of o) in the Greek forms Nafapnvos and 
Nafwpaios may perhaps be due to assimilation 
with the common Nafipatos of the LXX. 
(= “ Nazirite’”’). In Nagfipatos, of course, the ¢ 
is philologically correct, being a transliteration of 
the Hebrew zayin in nazty. Of the various explana- 
tions of Matt. ii. 22 (“ He shall be called a Nazorean’’) 
that have been proposed, the most important are 
the following— 

(i) Those which connect it with the Hebrew 


1 See, however, Burkitt, op. cit., p. 17. 
2 Or, perhaps, the adjectival form ndsuvayad. The 
Aramaic form nasira is guaranteed by the Syriac nastva = 


Surculus (Heb. néser). See Payne-Smith : Thesaurus Syr., 
col. 2443. 
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word néser = “‘ branch,” “ shoot,” in the Messianic 
passage, Is. xi. 1. If, as suggested above, we can 
assume an Aramic form nudstrayd, the Greek form 
Nafwpaios (Nacwpaios) can be explained. Then, 
“Nazorean”’ =“‘ the Messianic one,” ‘‘ the Messiah”’ ; 
and the prophetic passage referred to is Is. xi. 1. 

(ii) In one of the Servant-passages, Is. xlix. 6— 
which passages were undoubtedly applied to Jesus 
in early Jewish-Christian circles,! the unpointed 
text of the Hebrew has n-s-w-r-y. It may be 
suggested that this was read as ndsévai and applied 
by Jewish-Christian exegesis to Jesus. The verse, 
so read and interpreted, would run: IJ¢ 7s too light a 
thing that thou shouldst be my Servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and (shouldst be) the Nazorean 
(nasévat) to restore Israel, I will also give thee for 
a light of the Genitles, etc. 

(iit) If, as Cheyne’s view desiderates, ‘‘ Nazorean’”’? 
= ‘‘Galilean,’ the word of the prophets referred 
to in Matt. ii. 23, will be Is. ix. 1f. (“ the land of 
Zabulon, and the land of Naphtali . . . Galilee of 
the Gentiles ’’) rather than Is. xi. 1. Perhaps the 
first of these explanations (i) is most satisfactory ; 
(ii) may be regarded as a variation of it. 

On either of these views, ‘‘ Nazorean’’ has, 
primarily, no local significance. It is true that 


1 Cf. Luke ii. 23. 

2 7.e., interpreting Na {wpatos (Nacwpaios) as = ndsérat, 
an adjective derived from mdsdévath, a by-form of 
nasévath = Nazareth, a district (7.e., Galilee). Cheyne 
points out that “‘no such town as Nazareth is mentioned 
in the Old Testament, in Josephus, or in the Talmud.” 
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St. Matthew connects it with the place ‘‘ Nazareth.” 
The transition may, perhaps, be explained as 
follows!: It is clear from the New Testament data 
that the term “‘ Nazarene”? (Nafapyvos is exclu- 
sively used by St. Mark) was an early designation 
applied to Jesus and His disciples generally. It 
was, thus, the Jewish (Oriental) equivalent of the 
essentially Gentile term ‘“‘ Christian’ (ypsortiavos, 
cf. Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 28). ‘‘ Nazarene’ was not 
the title given by the Christians of Palestine to 
themselves, but by others outside the Christian 
fellowship (they probably used for themselves such 
_terms as “ believers,” ‘“‘ brethren’’ [Acts ix. 360], 
“saints,” ‘elect ’’). » In-time,..“ Nazarene: alg 
Nafapnves), which meant “ one from the town or 
district of Nazareth,’ seems to have acquired a 
somewhat contemptuous, or, at any rate, hostile 
nuance (cf. John i. 46). The followers of “ the 
Nazarene’”’ had evidently been made to feel the 
reproach of the alleged Galilean origin of their 
Messiah. Moved by these influences, the Jewish- 
Christians seem to have transformed the title— 
which had now become in the mouths of their 
opponents an opprobrious one—into the honorific © 
one Nafwpaios, and to have adopted the latter as 
a substitute for the former. In this way, at any 
rate, St. Matthew seems to turn the edge of the 
reproach levelled at the Christian Messiah in the 
characteristically Jewish Palestinian designation of 
Jesus as “the Nazarene” (Yéshu‘a ha-nésri). 

1 Cf. the art. (by the writer) Nazarene, in Hastings’ 
DCG, ii. 235 f. 
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The selection of this particular Messianic term 
(Nafmpaios) on the view just put forward, was 
dictated by the necessity of finding a counter-term 
to Nafapnvés. ‘‘ Nazorean”’ is, thus, an honorific 
title, given by the disciples themselves to Jesus, 
and expresses the conviction that He was the 
nesey of Is. xi. I—the “ Branch’”’ of Messianic 
Prophecy. Its application to members of the 
Christian community naturally followed. (See more 
fully the article Nazarene in Hastings’ DCG, 
already referred to.) 


3—{2373) 


CHAPTER III 
THE NARRATIVE OF ST. LUKE. (I) 


Ir is hardly necessary to shew in detail that the 
Nativity-Narrative embodied in the first two 
chapters of the Third Gospel is Jewish-Christian 
throughout. The matter has been well summed 
up by Usener in a single sentence. ‘‘ In the whole 
tone and character of the narrative,’’ he says, “its 
leading conceptions, its repeated employment of the 
Hebrew psalm-form, its familiarity with Jewish and 
its defective acquaintance with Roman conditions— 
the hand of a Jewish Christian is, as is now generally 
recognized, unmistakable.’! It is _ refreshing, 
also, to find Usener defending the substantial 
integrity of the narrative (apart from the supposed 
interpolation in 1. 34-35). Thus, referring to the 
attempt that has been made to separate the early 
history of John (ch. i.) and that relating to the 
birth and early childhood of Jesus (ch. 1. and ii.), 
he says: “‘ To separate the two sections from each 
other, as has been proposed, is not possible. They 
are firmly united: Zacharias’ song of praise points 
to the Redeemer, and in the prophetic words of the 
aged Symeon is repeated the same Hebrew psalm- 
form as is seen in the hymns of Elizabeth and her 
husband.”’ 2 


1 E Biii, col. 3342 (art. Nativity). 

? Objections have been urged against the historicity of 
the narrative that describes the birth of the Baptist. 
For one such objection, see Appended Notes (4). 
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In the case of one small part of the narrative, 
however, its integrity in the canonical text is (as 
has been mentioned) denied, viz., in the crucial 
34th and 35th verses of the first chapter.1 These 
are supposed, by all the representatives of the 
advanced critical school, ? from Harnack downwards, 
to be an interpolation quite foreign to the context, 
and out of harmony with the Jewish-Christian 
character of the narrative as a whole. 

In support of this contention, it is urged that in 
Luke ii. the view of the narrative is that Mary was 
Joseph’s wife, and that Joseph was the natural 
father of Jesus (c/. il. 32, “his father and his mother’”’; 
v. 41, “his parents’; v. 48, “‘ thy father and 1’’) ; 
the Davidic pedigree of Jesus is traced through 
Joseph with the harmonistic explanation “as was 
supposed ”’ (111. 23) ; and with this agrees the early 
reading, apparently preserved in the Siniatic-Syriac, 
in ii. 5, “‘ with Mary his wife.’”’ The narrative in 
ch. i. could be harmonized, it is urged, with that 
in ch. ii. if vv. 34 and 35—which contain the only 
explicit reference to the Virgin Birth in the Third 
Gospel—could be removed as an interpolation, 
though there is no external (MS.) evidence to 
warrant such a procedure. The excision of these 
verses as an interpolation is justified on the following 
grounds— ? 


1 For the textual evidence regarding these verses, see 


Appended Notes (5), pp. 223 ff. 
2 With the distinguished exception of Gunkel; see 


below; p. 38. 
3 So, besides Harnack, Holzmann, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, 


and Usener. 
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The reference to Elizabeth in v. 36 certainly seems 
to follow better on v. 33. In that passage, moreover, 
the child whose birth is announced is already designated 
messtanically as “‘ Son of the Most High”’ ; but the 
title ‘‘Son of God” in v. 35 has a quite different 
signification ; it denotes not official adoption, but 
actual origin: v. 35 is, thus, a doublet of vv. 31 and 
32 on another plane. Moreover, the incredulity of 
Mary concerning the possibility of motherhood (v. 34) 
seems inexplicable in one already betrothed ; ‘yet tt 
does not (like that of Zacharias, vv. 18-20) expose 
her to rebuke or penalty , the doubt seems introduced 
only to give occasion for the explanation in v. 35. 
The real reply of Mary to the original announcement 
in vv. 30-32-36-37 follows in v. 38: “‘ Be tt unto 
me according to thy word,” and her submission to 
the heavenly will wins the blessing of Elizabeth (v. 42).* 


A closer examination of the suspected verses does 
not, however, lend any support to the theory of 
interpolation. 

Their phraseology is unmistakably Hebraistic. 
Thus, the phrase “ Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee” (mvedua Grywov éredretoerar emi oe) may 
be illustrated from the LXX. The verb rendered 
‘come upon ”’ (é7répxouav) is often used in connexion 
with “ Spirit” (7vévya): and the whole expression 
has a verbal parallel in the LXX. of Is. xxxii. 15: - 
gos dy érédOn ef’ spas mredua ad irnynrod 
(“‘ until there come upon you spirit from on high’’), 


1 J. Estlin Carpenter: The Bible in the XIXth Century, 
p. 486. 
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The use of ‘“‘ Holy Spirit’’ (without the article) 
as denoting the power of God (without imputing 
to the “‘ Spirit’ any personal implication) may be 
paralleled also from the Psalter of Solomon (see 
Ryle and James on Ps. Sol., xvii. 42). To object 
(as Schmiedel and Soltau do) that, because “ spirit ”’ 
(ryfiah) in Hebrew is usually feminine, therefore the 
Holy Ghost (Heb. rtah ha-kédesh) could not be 
represented in Hebrew-Christian circles as the father 
of Jesus, is beside the mark. ‘“‘ Holy Spirit ’”’ here 
is an impersonal term, and therefore no question 
of the sex of the “‘ Spirit ’’ is involved. 

In the words that follow: ‘ Power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee” (dvvayus ipiorou 
emiokidoe. oot) we have, again, an echo of Old 
Testament language, and, in fact, the whole under- 
lying idea, which is that of a theophany, can only 
be elucidated from the Old Testament. The verb 
rendered ‘“‘ overshadow’ (émicxidfw) is that used 
in the LXX. of Exodus xl. 35, of the cloud which 
rested on the Tabernacle when it was filled with 
the “‘ glory of the Lord.”? As Prof. Briggs? has 
pointed out: ‘‘ The annunciation represents the 
conception of Jesus as due to a theophany.”’ 
And the method adopted for describing this in 
the suspected verses is suggested by the language 
of the Old Testament. ‘‘ The entrance of God into 
His tabernacle and temple to dwell there in a 


1 Cf. also the theophanic cloud of the transfiguration 
narrative (Mt. xvii. 5; Mk. ix. 7; Luke ix. 34), where the 
same verb is used. 

2 The Messiah of the Gospels, p. 50. 
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theophanic cloud would naturally suggest that the 
entrance of the divine life into the virgin’s womb 
to dwell there would be in the same form of 
theophanic cloud.” 

The verses are of the same character as the rest 
of the narrative, and must be the work of a Jewish 
writer; and there is every reason to believe, with 
Gunkel, that they are translated from a Hebrew 
original. This consideration will help to elucidate 
the meaning of the announcement in v. 31 more 
closely. The Hebrew original of cvAdjy (“ Thou 
shalt conceive ’’) there would be a participle,+ and 
the exact rendering would be: ‘ Behold thou art 
conceiving now.” An immediate conception is 
meant, not one that would naturally follow after . 
Joseph had in due course taken her to wife; and 
this immediate conception is implied by the words 
“with haste’”’ in v. 39. Besides, v. 36 (‘‘ And 
behold Elisabeth, thy kinswoman, she also hath 
conceived a son in her old age’’) implies that a 
conception of an extraordinary character has been 
mentioned in the previous verses in reference to 
Mary; and the words suggest that a not unnatural 
doubt and surprise on her part are being set at 
rest (cf. esp. v. 37: ‘‘ For no word of God shall be 
impossible’). There would be nothing extra- 
ordinary in Mary’s conceiving a son as Joseph’s 
wife. 

Again, the Lukan genealogy, far from discrediting, 
seems to us to offer a positive argument for the 


1 Cf. the translations in the Hebrew New Testaments. 
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authenticity of the suspected verses. Jewish gene- 
alogies usually have some edifying purpose in view, 
and the list in Luke iii. 23-88, seems to be no 
exception to the rule. The striking feature about 
it is that it traces the descent of Jesus right up to 
“ Adam (the Son) of God.” Evidently, in linking 
Adam to Christ, the editor or compiler intends to 
suggest that Christ is the Second Adam, the 
re-founder of the human race; and that just as 
the first Adam was Son of God by a direct creative 
act, so also was the second (by the power -of the 
Holy Spirit). For genealogical purposes, it was 
necessary to link Jesus to previous generations 
through His foster-father Joseph. But the sugges- 
tion is that the Second Adam, like the first, owes 
His human existence to a direct creative act on 
the part of God. Luke iii. 38, thus supports ‘the 
genuineness of i. 35 (vids Qe0d), and the whole 
genealogy, viewed in the light of its edifying pur- 
pose, guarantees the original character of the 
alleged interpolation. 

The fact that the expression “Son of God” in 
the genealogy involves the occurrence of “Son” 
in the physical sense of origin exactly as in i. 35, 
has an important bearing on the objection noted 
above, viz., that while in v. 32 (‘‘Son of the Most 
High’’) ‘‘Son”’ denotes official adoption, in v. 35 
it describes actual physical origin. But the two 
ideas are not mutually exclusive. At the same 
time, it is difficult to see what can have suggested 
such an otherwise un-Jewish application of the 
term ‘‘son”’ in such a context, and amid language 
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so Hebraistic, except the actual occurrence of the, 
fact narrated. 

But the theory of interpolation is confronted 
with a further radical difficulty. It is not enough 
to remove the suspecteu verses to make the narrative 
congruous with a non-miraculous birth. The signi- 
ficant fact still remains that the figure of Joseph 
is quite subordinated in the Lukan account, while 
that of Mary is proportionately enhanced in lonely 
importance. This feature dominates the whole 
structure of Luke’s first two chapters ; and in this 
particular a sharp (and obviously designed) contrast 
is suggested between the nativity of John the 
Baptist and that of Jesus. While in the case of 
the Baptist’s birth the annunciation is made to 
the father (i. 15f.), in that of Jesus it is made to 
the mother (i. 38); and while the Baptist’s birth 
is represented as the occasion of such profound joy 
on the part of Zacharias that the latter’s dumbness 
is overcome, and he bursts into the strains of the 
Benedictus (i. 68-79), no such réle is assigned to 
Joseph. What reason can be adduced for this 
deliberate minimizing of the part assigned to 
Joseph—a feature that characterizes the Lukan 
narrative throughout—except it be that the funda- 
mental fact, dominating and forming the climax 
of the whole, is the miraculous birth of Jesus of a 
Virgin-mother ? 

Usener, indeed, partially perceives this difficulty, 
and therefore supposes a certain amount not only 
of interpolation, but also of omission to have taken 
place. ‘‘ We are,’’ he says, “in a position to infer 
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_with certainty from ii. 5, that in the original form ' 

of the narrative after i. 38 stood the futher statement 
hardly to be dispensed with (even though judged 
inadmissible by the redactor who interpolated 
i. 34f.), that Mary was then taken to wife by 
Joseph, and that she conceived by him.” } 

But, to produce anything approaching a con- 
sistent resuit, the present form of the narrative 
must be subjected to much more drastic treatment. 
The whole stress and emphasis of the narration 
must be altered; the prominence assigned to- Mary 
must be got rid of; and a hymn of thanksgiving, 
corresponding to the Benedictus, ought, at least, 
to be assigned to Joseph.? In a word, the sym- 
metry and substance of the Lukan account must 
be destroyed ; it must be torn to shreds and wholly 
re-written. 

Is it conceivable that the “ original’’ form of 
the narrative can have undergone so radical a 
transformation as is desiderated by Usener’s hypo- 
thesis, and yet have produced the present balanced 
whole? To the writer, such a conclusion seems 
irreconcilable with the data afforded by a critical 
study of the account in its entirety. Usener’s 
theory, far from removing difficulties, only serves 
to raise fresh critical problems. It reduces the 
Lukan narrative to hopeless confusion, and (in 

1 EB, col. 3350. Usener’s inference rests upon a mis- 


apprehension of what constituted an ancient Jewish 
marriage. See Appendix II. 

2 In fact, such a hymn of thanksgiving (the Magnificat) 
is assigned to Mary, though some scholars would deny this. 
See Appended Notes (6), p. 226f. 
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view of its admittedly Jewish-Christian character) 
involves its genesis in insoluble obscurity. # 


The Origin of the Lukan Narrative 


The Lukan narrative, then, in its integrity, may 
be regarded as Jewish-Christian through and 
through. It must have emanated from Jewish- 
Christian circles, and doubtless reflects the piety 
and worship of the early Palestinian Christian 
Church. 

What account, then, is to be given of the origin 
of its present Greek canonical form? One com- 
monly held theory is that the Lukan form is a 
‘direct translation from an Aramaic document. But, 
as has been pointed out by Lagarde, Resch, and 
Dalman, these early chapters “ have throughout a 
colouring distinctly Hebrew, not Aramaic, and not 
Greek.” 2 Dalman, however, thinks that “the 


1 Soltau, indeed, finds no difficulty in carrying the 
critical analysis to extreme lengths, and discovers in the 
Lukan account, strata of different age and origin. Thus, 
according to him, Luke ii. 1-7 (in an earlier un-edited form) 
and ii. 21a, 22 to 40, embodies the oldest form of the 
original Jewish-Christian legend of Jesus’ childhood. 
Then: ‘this Jewish-Christian tradition was entirely 
altered in Luke through the addition of two new elements ”’ 
of heathen origin ; viz., (1) the generation of Jesus through 
the Holy Spirit (i. 26-56) ; and, (2) the Angels’ Song of 
Praise (ii. 8-20). At the same time, ii. 21b was inter- 
polated (cf. op. cit., p. 26f.). According to this writer, 
also, the episode of the Magi in Matt. ii. is of purely heathen 
origin, having been suggested by the journey of the Parthian 
King Tiridates through Asia Minor in 66 A.p., on a journey 
of homage to Nero (cf. op. cit., p. 40). 

2 Dalman: Words, p. 39. 
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assumption of a Hebrew document as the source 
for Luke i., ii. must, at any rate, be held as still 
unproved ; and it might even be maintained,” he 
adds, “‘ that the strongly marked Hebrew style of 
these chapters is on the whole due, not to the use 
of any primary source, but to Luke himself. For 
here, as in the beginning of the Acts, in keeping 
with the marvellous contents of the narrative, 
Luke has written with greater consistency than 
usual in biblical style, intending so to do and 
further powerfully affected by the ‘liturgic. frame 
of mind’ of which Deissmann speaks.’’?! Dalman, 
however, goes too far in excluding altogether the 
use of Hebrew sources in the composition of the 
first two chapters of the Third Gospel. My 
own conclusion, arrived at independently, closely 
approximates to that of Prof. Briggs, whose words 
may be quoted. Briggs points out that the material 
of which the Gospel of the Infancy is composed is 
“in the form of poetry embedded in prose narrative. 
This poetry is of the same kind as the poetry of 
the Old Testament. It has the same principles of 
parallelism and measurement of the lines by the 
beats of the accent, or by the number of separate 
words.... This poetry was translated from 
Aramaic originals, and was doubtless written when 
translated by Luke. The Greek translation in 
some cases destroys the symmetry of the lines of 
Aramaic poetry, obscures their measurement, and 
mars their parallelism. It is probable that the 
1 Ibid. 
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prose which encompasses this poetry comes from 
the authors of the Gospels, the poetry from other 
and probably several different authors. Therefore, 
we are not to look for an earlier written Gospel of 
the infancy of Jesus, but are to think of a number 
of early Christian poems with reference to that 
infancy from which the author of our Gospel made 
a selection.... These songs, which have been 
selected for use in the Gospel of Luke, doubtless 
represent reflection upon these events by Christian 
poets, who put in the mouths of angels, the mothers 
and the fathers, the poems which they composed. 
But the inspired author of the Gospel vouches for 
their propriety and for their essential conformity 
to truth and fact.’’} 

The only point on which I venture to differ 
from Prof. Briggs is as to the original language of 
these hymns. This may very well have been not 
Aramaic but Hebrew.” This hypothesis would 
account for the pronouncedly Hebraistic character 
of the narrative as a whole. The hymns them- 
selves are obviously modelled on the psalm-poetry 
of the Old Testament. There is every reason to 
suppose that a part at least of the sacred poetry of 
the Old Testament—such as the Red Sea Song 
(Exod. xv.), the special Psalms for the days of the 
week, and a rudimentary form of the collection of 
psalms which afterwards bore the technical name 


1 The Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 42 ff. 

2? The above was written in 1903. In his volume New 
Light on the Life of Jesus, published in 1904, Prof. Briggs 
argues for a Hebrew original of the poems. 
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of the ‘ Hallel,” possibly, also, the ‘‘ Psalms of 
Degrees ’’—would be familiar in their Hebrew form 
to the Aramaic-speaking Jews of Palestine in the 
time of Christ, from their liturgical use in public 
worship. We have the analogous practice of the 
modern Jews to guide us. Though multitudes of 
modern Jews possess but the barest acquaintance 
with Hebrew as a language, they are perfectly 
familiar with, and sing with the utmost zest, their 
popular hymns—such as Yigdal and En Kéléhént— 
in their Hebrew form.! There is also the pre- 
cedent of the so-called Psalter of Solomon. The 
remarkable resemblances in phraseology and diction 
between these “‘ Psalms’’ and the Songs in St. 
Luke (the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Angelic 
Hymn, and the Nunc Dimittis) have been pointed 
out in detail by Ryle and James in their classical 
edition of the Psalms of Solomon (p. xci. f.). These 
editors give good reasons for supposing that the 
Psalms in question were “‘ intended for public and 
even for liturgical use,’’ and argue strongly for a 
Hebrew original. Exactly the same arguments 
may be applied to the hymns of the Nativity 
Narratives. We conclude, therefore, that these 
hymns were composed in classical Hebrew for 
liturgical use, and were so used in the early Jewish- 
Christian Community of Palestine: and this con- 
clusion accords with their primitive Christology, 


1 Yigdal, which is a metrical form of the creed of 
Maimonides (1135-1204 '4.p.), can be seen in Singer, p. 1 f. ; 
for the ’En Kéléhéni, which is more ancient, see Singer, 
p. 167 (‘‘ There is none like our God,” etc.). 
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which betrays no knowledge of the Logos-doctrine 
of the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, for instance. 

The selection of the hymns and their setting in 
the prose narrative, with its “‘scenic”’ features 
and schematic and dramatic arrangement, betray 
the hand of the Greek historian, and are doubtless 
due to St. Luke himself. 

The only serious argument known to us that 
militates against the view here advocated is the 
objection of Dalman that the expression éveoxéato 
nas dvarory) €& trpous (“whereby the day- 
spring from on high hath visited us,” Luke i. 78, in 
the Song of Zacharias) is formed “ entirely after 
the Greek Bible and quite impossible to reproduce 
in Hebrew.”’! It is clear that the word rendered 
“ Dayspring ”’ (4varod) could only go back to the 
Hebrew Semah, the word rendered “shoot” or 
“branch,” and applied to the Messiah (Jer. xxiii. 5; 
Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12). But, according to Dalman, 
“ the Hebrew Semah (‘ shoot ’) excludes the allusion 
to the light which follows in v. 79.” Therefore, he 
concludes: ‘it is clear that in Luke, ch. i. an 
original in Greek lies before us.” 2 

But it may be doubted whether an original 
Hebrew Semah in such a connexion would be 
involved in such disabilities. As is well known, 
Semah (“ Branch”’) was a common designation of 
the Messiah, and is used practically as a proper 
name: and as Dalman himself points out, it is 


1 Op. Cit., p. 39. 
2 Op. cit., p. 224. 
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actually rendered in the Targum by the term 
““Messiah’’ (in Is. iv. 3). As such, of course, it 
could well be made the subject of such a verb as 
érecxévrato (“‘ visited’’). 

But the question remains, is such a personal 
designation of the Messiah incompatible with the 
metaphor of light that immediately follows (‘‘ where- 
by the semah from on high hath visited us to give 
light to them that sit in darkness’’) ? The meaning 
of the word in Hebrew is not exactly ‘“ branch,” 
but ‘“‘shoot”’ or “‘ offspring’’ (lit. what sprouts or 
springs up). Now it is significant that in Syriac 
both the verb sémah and the noun semhd are con- 
stantly used of light and splendour, and associated 
ideas (¢.g., semha = anavyacua, “ effulgence’’ in 
Heb. i. 3, and is directly applied to Christ). The 
Hebrew word Semah may, thus, very well have been 
used here by Aramaic-speaking Jews in the Aramaic 
sense of “‘shining.’’ Of this interpretation of the 
Hebrew term there may also be a trace in the 
LXX. of Is. iv. 3, where the expression translated 
“The branch (semah) of the Lord shall be” (which 
was understood of the Messiah) is rendered émvAdurrev 
6 @eds (‘God shall shine’’); 7.e., the LXX. here 
(as often elsewhere) has interpreted a Hebrew word 
by an Aramaic parallel. It should be noted also 
that in the Hebrew of the Midrash? the verb samah 
actually occurs with the meaning “ shine,” “ grow 
bright.” 

This association of the idea of light with the 

Pooreacp., Cant, . (to ili..6). 
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Messianic designation semah was, perhaps, facili- 
tated by the conception of the Messianic light 
founded upon Is. lx. 1:1 while in the New Testa- 
ment itself we have in Rev. xxii. 16, the remarkable 
identification of Jesus “the root and offspring of 
David ”’ with “the bright, the morning star”’ (7.¢., 
the Star of the Messiah, Numb. xxiv. 17). 

It may be concluded, then, that the original of 
avatony €& tryous (‘‘ Dayspring from on high’’) 
was semah mimmarom; that this was a well-under- 
stood personal designation of the Messiah; that 
with it was associated the idea of light (possibly 
the light of the Messianic Star), while together with 
this idea that of the “sprout” or offspring was» 
also included in the conceptual content of the 
expression? ; and that the phrase semah mimmarom 
(i.e, “Dayspring from on high”) is a poetical 
equivalent of Messiah from heaven. 


Relation of the Lukan and Matthaean 
Nativity-N arratives 


That the Nativity-Narratives in the First and 
Third Gospels are essentially independent has 
already been indicated. But the fundamental facts 


1 Cf. Weber, Jtidische Theologie (1897), p. 397 f. 

2 See the Revelation passage quoted above; and ¢f. 
in illustration Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 32: Isaiah, another 
prophet, prophesying the same things by other expressions 
thus spake, ‘ There shall rise a stay out of Jacob, and a 
blossom shall ascend from the root of Jesse,” etc. For the 
application of the Messianic light to Christ, cf. also the 
fragment of an old Christian hymn quoted in Ephes. v. 14 
(“‘ Christ shall shine upon thee ’’). 
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on which they agree, and on which they revolve, 
may very well have been derived from a common 
source, viz., the early Jewish-Christian Community 
of Palestine. The meagre historical content of 
Matthew’s narrative is explained by the apologetic 
and polemical purpose that dominates it. He 
selects and uses only such material as is immediately 
useful for the practical purpose he has in mind, 
and, in view of this, it is surely unsafe to argue 
from his silence that he was unacquainted with other 
traditional incidents which were treasured in the 
Palestinian circle. And, in fact, there is, we 
believe, one direct point of contact between the 
two narratives which suggests that Mt. was not 
unacquainted with the Hebrew hymns and poetical 
pieces which are so striking a feature of the Lukan 
account. The passage in question is the annun- 
ciation by an angel to Joseph, set forth in Matt. 
i, 20-21— 
Joseph, Son of David, fear not 
to take to thee Mary thy wife; 
For that which is begotten within her 
ts of the Holy Spirit. 
And she shall bring forth a Son, 
and thou shalt call His name Jesus: 
For it ts He that shall save His people 
from their sins. 


Here, we have an example of synthetic or con- 
structive parallelism of the type of Ps. 11. 6— 
Yet have I set my King 
upon Sion my holy hill. 
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Mt. is here using and translating from a poetical 
piece in Hebrew, derived, doubtless, like the hymns 
in Luke, from the Palestinian Community; and 
this conclusion is confirmed by the explanation of 
the name Jesus, which (as already mentioned) can 
only be elucidated by a play upon words in Hebrew 
(not Aramaic). 

The significant omission in Luke’s account to 
ascribe to Joseph any part either in the reception 
or utterance of the “songs,” is thus, partially at 
any rate, compensated for in Mt. 


CHAPTER-IV 
THE NARRATIVE OF ST. LUKE (II) 


THE episodes described in Luke ii., in connexion 
with the birth of Jesus, raise many questions, 
which, in view of the extensive literature! that 
exists on the subject, need not be fully discussed 
here. Some points, however, which call for remark 
may be referred to briefly in passing. 


(1) The Birth at Bethlehem 


The circumstances attending the actual birth of 
Jesus at Bethlehem are set forth as follows (Luke 
ii. 1-7): Now tt came to pass in those days, that 
a decree went forth from Caesar Augustus that 


1 The most important monograph in English is Ramsay’s 
Was Christ born 1n Bethlehem ? (1898), to be supplemented 
by two articles in The Expositor for November and December, 
1912 [Luke's narrative of the Birth of Christ], and by the 
recently published volume The Bearing of Recent Dis- 
covery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament (1915). 
Knowling’s article Birth of Christ in Hastings’ DCG, 
Vol. I (1906), is also important. Sanday judicially surveys 
the questions involved in his article Jesus Christ (in 
Hastings’ D B, Vol. II, pp. 645 ff.) ; and Schtrer, G J V 
(3rd and 4th ed., 1901, pp. 508-43), gives a full discussion, 
summing up in favour of the radical position, with full 
notice of the literature; and also Plummer’s St. Luke 
(ICC), ad loc. For the chronology besides Turner’s 
article Chronology in Hastings’ DB, see an article by 
Kirsopp Lake on The date of Herod’s marriage with 
Herodias, and the chronology of the Gospels in The Expositor 
for November, 1912. 
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all the world (mwacav tHv dixovpévnv) should be 
enrolled. This was the first enrolment made when 
Quirinius was Governor of Syria. And all went to 
enrol themselves, every one to kis own city. And 
Joseph also went up from Galilee out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judaea, to the city of David, which ts 
called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 
family of David; to enrol himself with Mary, who 
was betrothed to him, being great with child. And tt 
came to pass, while they were there, the days were 
fulfilled that she should be delivered. And she brought 
forth her first-born son; and she wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in the inn. 

As is well known, the accuracy of the historical 
statements here made by St. Luke has been con- 
fidently challenged by radical criticism in the past. 
Such criticism took a very unfavourable view of 
St. Luke’s trustworthiness as.a historian, generally. 
And, in particular, it alleged that in the passage 
cited above, the writer of the Third Gospel had 
fallen into a series of colossal blunders. Quirinius 
was Governor of Syria in A.D. 6, and an enrolment, 
which provoked great disturbances, was then made, 
as Josephus attests (Ant. i. 1, 11. 1). As Jesus was 
born in the reign of Herod the Great, who died in 
B.c. 4—ten years before the Governorship of 
Quirinius—St. Luke must have misdated the latter 
by a considerable number of years. Further, it is 
urged that, even if held elsewhere, no such enrol- 
ment could have taken place in Palestine during 
the time of Herod, because Palestine was not yet 
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a Roman province (as it afterwards became in 
A.D. 8), and, as Josephus shews (Ant. xv. x. 4; 
XVI. il. 5; Xvit. ii. 1, xi. 2), Herod was free to act 
independently in matters of taxation. Lastly, such 
an enrolment would not at any time have necessi- 
tated a journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem, nor 
would it have required the presence of the wife, 
but only of the husband, at the place of registration. 
These positions were subjected to strong criticism 
by Professor Ramsay, in 1898, in his striking book, 
Was Christ born in Bethlehem.? and within the years 
that have since elapsed, his contentions, and those 
of other scholars (mainly English), who have helped 
to vindicate St. Luke, have received strong con- 
firmation, on the whole, from archaeological dis- 
covery and research. It was clear from the first 
that St. Luke, who knew of the later enrolment 
under Quirinius in A.D. 6 (Acts v. 37), postulates 
an earlier enrolment, in the reign of Herod, which 
he carefully distinguishes by applying to it the 
word “‘first.’”’ The fresh evidence that has come 
to light, though it does not absolutely prove that 
such an enrolment as St. Luke attests was actually 
held, yet makes it probable that one may have 
taken place in B.c. 10-9 or thereabouts. The 
editors of the Oxyrhyncus Papyri, Grenfell and 
Hunt, state the matter as follows— 

“Prof. Ramsay is on firm ground when he 
justifies from the evidence of Egyptian papyri 
St. Luke’s statement that Augustus started, in 
part at any rate of the Roman world, a series of 
periodic enrolments in the sense of numberings 
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of the population; and since the Census which 
is known to have taken place in Syria in A.D. 6-7 
coincides with an enrolment year in Egypt, if we 
trace back the fourteen year cycle one step 
beyond .. ., it is prima facie a very probable 
hypothesis that the numbering described by St. 
Luke was consistent with a general census held 
in B.c. 10-9. Moreover the papyri are quite 
consistent with St. Luke’s statement that this 
was the first enrolment.’’} 


These deductions are accepted as very probable 
by the German editors of Papyrus Kunde, Mitteis 
and Wilcken.? The objection that Augustus would 
not interfere with Herod’s subjects on such a 
matter is untenable. As Plummer points out,? 
Augustus did issue orders about the taxation of 
the Samaritans after the revolt against Varus, and 
before Palestine became a Roman province. “ If 
he could do that, he could require information as 
to taxation throughout Palestine and the obsequious 
Herod would not attempt to resist.” 

The purpose of the ‘first’? enrolment was, 
however, probably not fiscal at all. It was simply 


1 Vol. II, ccliv., pp. 207 ff. 

2 Vol. I, 192 ff.: “‘ Alle Wahrscheinlichkeit daft spricht, 
dass schon Augustus diesen Zensus eingefuhrt hat, dass 
dieser Zensus also im J. 10/9 v. Chr., oder 5/6 n. Chr. 
geschaffen worden ist. Fur diese Annahme spricht, dass 
die Aaoypapla, die die neue Kopfstcuer, deren Zusam- 
menhang mit dem Zensus feststeht, bereits unter Augustus 
nachweisbar ist.’’ Both passages are cited by Dr. Headlam 
in the CQ R for April, 1915 (p. 183). 

3 St. Luke (ICC), p. 49. 
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an enumeration of persons by households, and had 
no direct connexion with taxation, which was 
normally fixed in accordance with a system of 
annual returns dealing with the value of property 
and stock.1 It is true that the enrolment returns 
did serve to determine who were liable to the 
poll-tax—the “‘ tribute ”’ («jvoos) of Matt. xxii. 17— 
which was demanded of all male subjects between 
the ages of fourteen and sixty. But it is hardly 
probable that any such use was made of the returns 
of the “‘ first’ enrolment referred to in the passage 
we are discussing.* ‘“‘ First,’’ here, no doubt means 
first of a series, which went on regularly at 
intervals of fourteen years, as has been pointed 
out above. It is important to remember that 
this “‘first’’ enrolment must have possessed a 
peculiar character of its own. It was something 
new, and, in the case of a subject-kingdom ruled 
over by a native prince, such as Judaea was in 
10-9 B.c., it would; no doubt, be introduced in its 
simplest and most innocuous form, as a numbering 
of the population only. The second enrolment, 


1 These annual valuations would normally take place 
only in the districts directly under Roman control, and 
presumably they were first systematized in Judaea after 
A.D. 6. 

2 No Roman taxes could have been imposed till Judaea 
became incorporated as a province in the Empire (cf. 
Schirer, H J P, § 17). Herod imposed heavy taxation, 
but this was entirely under hisowncontrol. The “tribute ”’ 
of Matt. xxii. 17 was only paid to Rome after a.p. 6. 
According to Ramsay, women (at the age of 12) paid the 
poll-tax as well as men (age 14 upwards) in the province 
of Syria. 
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which took place fourteen years later, and 
coincided with the incorporation into the Empire 
of Judaea as a province, under the direct rule 
of a Roman Governor (A.D. 6-7), was accom- 
panied by a valuation of property (for purposes of 
taxation)—an innovation that led to grave dis- 
turbances, which made it long remembered, and 
invested it with special importance (cf. Acts v. 37). 

Another interesting piece of evidence from the 
papyri makes it clear that people were required 
to return to their regular places of domicile for 
the purposes of enrolment. The papyrus in ques- 
tion is dated a.p. 104, ‘‘It is a rescript from the 
Prefect of Egypt requiring all persons who were 
residing out of their own nomes to return to their 
homes, in view of the approaching census.” The 
British Museum Editors (Dr. Kenyon and Mr. H. I. 
Bell) + proceed to observe: “‘ The analogy between 
this order and Luke ii. 1-5 is obvious.” No 
doubt, strict analogy requires that Bethlehem 
should have been the permanent home of Joseph 
before the Nativity. And, as Grenfell and Hunt 
suggest, this may possibly have been the case. ? 


1 Papyrus in the British Museum, No. 904, p. 125, 128 ff. 
The Greek text is as follows: Tatos Ov{Bios Mdtimos erapxos 
Aiyurrtov [t.e., Caius Vibius Maximus, Governor of Egypt] 
Aéyet. Tis Kar’ oiklay amoypapis everréons avarykatoy eorw maow 
rots Kad’ jyrwa Shmore airlay drodnuotow ard Tay voudy 
mpooayyeArcoOat emaveddety cis Ta EavTdv epéoria, va Ka. chy 
cuvhOn oikovoulay ris amoypapis mAnpdowow Kal +h mpoonrotan 
abrots yewpyla mpookaprephowoty. 

2 “Tf, without rejecting the first chapter of St. Luke, 
the account of the Census could be combined with St. 
Matthew’s record of the Nativity, from which the natural 
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St. Matthew’s narrative, which represents the point 
of view of Joseph, does certainly seem to imply 
that Bethlehem was the home of the latter, before 
the Nativity. Joseph and his family, according to 
this account, only migrate to Nazareth later (Matt. 
ii. 22f.). Combining the two accounts of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, which, as has been argued 
in previous chapters, undoubtedly reflect older 
tradition current in early Jewish-Christian Pales- 
tinian circles, and which supplement each other, 
we may infer that Nazareth was the original home 
of Mary, and Bethlehem of Joseph; that at the 
time when the edict was issued Joseph was absent 
(perhaps only temporarily) from Bethlehem, in 
Nazareth, the home of his affianced wife ; and that, 
in consequence of the edict, he found it necessary 
to return to Bethlehem. It may be suggested 
that, unless he wished to repudiate Mary in the 
condition in which she then was, he was obliged to . 
take her under his protection as his wife (7.e., accord- 
ing to Oriental custom, to make the marriage 
complete)1; it thus became necessary for Mary 
to accompany him. For some reason—many can 
be thought of—Joseph’s home in Bethlehem was 
not available on their arrival, and the birth took 
place in the circumstances described in Luke ii. 
It may be inferred that, though they ultimately 


inference is that, before the Nativity, Bethlehem, not 
Nazareth, was the permanent home of Joseph, all the 
difficulty about the exceptional character of the Census 
would be removed.”’ Grenfell & Hunt (0p. cit., p. 212). 

1 See Appendix II. 
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returned to Nazareth “ their own city ”’ (Luke ii. 39) 
their stay in Bethlehem was prolonged for some 
little time, sufficient in fact to allow for the events 
recorded in Luke ii. 22-38. Possibly Joseph already 
had in mind to make his home in his wife’s native 
place, Nazareth, before the journey back to 
Bethlehem. If so, however, the circumstances 
attending his marriage to Mary would have made 
a change of plan natural, not to say necessary. 

To avoid scandal, it was imperative that husband 
and wife should, for a time at any rate, find a home 
elsewhere. Under such circumstances, Joseph may 
well have determined to return to his native-place, 
Bethlehem, and resume his home-life there, with 
Mary as his wife. He may, possibly, have possessed 
there a small property—a house with some land— 
which, after an absence lasting at least some months, 
may not have been available immediately on their 
arrival. Hence, resort to the ‘‘inn’’ or Khan, the 
crowded condition of which will be explained if 
we can assume that the time of year coincided with 
the flocking of the pilgrims to Jerusalem to attend 
one of the great feasts.1 The crowded condition — 
of the Khan is, perhaps, read into the narrative, 
as Spitta? points out. The usual view that the 
“ Khan ’’ was full of persons who had arrived in 


1 This, of course, is purely hypothetical. The time of 
year at which the Nativity took place is quite uncertain. 
There is little, if any, reason to suppose that it coincides 
with the traditional. date, 25th December. It may well 
have been in the Spring. 

2 ZNT W, 1906 (Siebenter Jahrgang, Heft 4), p. 298 f. 
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Bethlehem for enrolment is a fantastic one. It is 
not probable that there was any great movement 
of population throughout Palestine in consequence 
of the enrolment. The normal procedure would be 
to enrol in one’s own district. We have already 
suggested above that Joseph may have had some 
small property in Bethlehem, and this view is ° 
regarded by Spitta as by no means improbable. 
If that were the case, it would be a natural thing 
for him to enrol himself there, in accordance with 
the rule which is expressed by the Roman jurist 
Ulpian! (beg. of 3rd cent.). Js vero qui agrum in 
alia civitate habet, in ea civitate profitert debet, in 
qua ager est, agri enim tributum in eam civitatem 
debet levare, tn cujus territorio possidetur. 

Spitta, however, denies that there is any question 
of a “ Khan,” or “inn,” in the narrative at all. 
By the carddvpa of Luke ii. 5, he understands a 
building where they had found lodging; and St. 
Luke’s statement means, that because there was 
no other place available in this abode, they laid the 
child in the manger, ? 7.¢., the manger was in the 
KkaTaddvpa—and there was no other suitable spot 
within it where they could lay the child. There is 
no question of the manger being outside. All that 
Kkatddvpa implies “is a place where burdens are 
loosed and let down for a rest.’’? The narrator, 
Spitta thinks, conceived it as a sort of shed, used 


1 Cited by Schirer, GV J, i. 514. 

2 ‘The animals were out at pasture, and the manger 
was not being used.” (Plummer.) 

3 Plummer, ad loc. (St. Luke ICC). 
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for the animals who were at the time out at pasture 
(and so the manger was free). It would be a spot 
familiar to the shepherds. But why may not the 
Kkarddxvpa have been a cave, used for this purpose 
by the shepherds, and containing a manger? In the 
Test. of Job, Ch. xl., it is related of Job’s wife that 
she “‘ departed into the city and entered a certain 
cattle-fold, and slept near a manger.’’} 

Thus, if the reconstruction of events just sketched 
be accepted, it may be assumed that it was Joseph’s 
intention to make his home once more permanently 
in Bethlehem. Not improbably this intention was 
partially carried out. The Holy Family may well 
have remained in Bethlehem, as the First Gospel 
suggests, for a considerable time, perhaps at least 
a year. Then the events occurred which made it 
expedient to remove the young child outside the 
pale of Herod’s jurisdiction. 

That the circle to which Joseph, a descendant 
of the House of David, belonged looked upon the 
circumstances accompanying the birth of a son to 
him as in some degree extraordinary, is very clearly 
reflected in both Nativity-Narratives. That Mes- 
sianic expectations should have been excited in 
such circles by the event is by no means extra- 
ordinary. If these hopes, by some means, became 
known to Herod, Bethlehem would clearly be no safe 
place as the permanent home of the young child. 
According to St. Matthew, Herod’s suspicions were 


1 «al aredBotoa eis thy méAw elonAOey eis Thy eratAny trav Body 
aris t&y apracdévrwy bmd trav apxdvrwy ols edovAevey. Kal meph 


Twa pdryny ekouhon. (Texts and Studies, V, i., p. 129.) 
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first aroused by the inquiries of the Magi, whose visit 
to Bethlehem may not have taken place for some 
‘months after the birth. It thus became necessary 
to seek a new home for the young child. Ultimately, 
as we know, this was found in Nazareth, Mary’s 
“ city.”” St. Luke’s account certainly, at first sight, 
seems to imply that the migration from Bethlehem 
back to Nazareth took place a short time after the 
birth, viz., ‘‘When they had accomplished all 
things that were according to the law of the Lord ’”’ 
(ii. 39)—+.e., the circumcision and presentation -in 
the Temple. In the First Gospel, however, as is 
well known, a longer interval is desiderated, suffi- 
cient, in fact, to bridge the years that elapsed 
before Herod’s death in 4.8.c. During this period, 
we are told, Joseph and his family took refuge in 
Egypt, and only returned to Galilee and Nazareth 
on the accession of Archelaus to the Tetrarchy of 
Judaea (4 B.c.). The motive suggested for the 
journey to Egypt is adequate, as well as the reason 
given for delay in returning. It is quite in accord- 
ance with Herod’s character that he should have 
taken measures of the kind described in Mt. ti. 16 £., 
to blight any hopes that may have been formed in 
connexion with the birth of a child to a Davidic 
family—however obscure—in Bethlehem, if he had, 
by some means or other, come to know of these 
hopes. But why, it may be asked, did not Joseph 
return at once with his family to Galilee? The 
answer is obvious. Galilee was part of Herod’s 
dominions, and remained so till his death. Only 
at Herod’s death was it made into a separate 
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Tetrarchy. Thus, the story given in the First 
Gospel accords with the facts. Galilee and Nazareth 
only became a safe refuge after the break up of — 
the Herodian dominions in 4 B.c._ If the birth is 
placed in 9 B.c., the interval will amount to five 
years. Though St. Luke apparently has no know- 
ledge of a sojourn in Egypt before the migration 
to Galilee, his language, which is studiously vague, + 
does not preclude the possibility of such an episode 
in the early life of Jesus. 

When the general character of the narratives is 
taken into consideration—their independence, as 
well as their strict sobriety and restraint—the 
fact that they are mutually complementary is of 
impressive significance. The misplaced ingenuity 
often shown by harmonists in the past in attempts 
to dovetail together incidents in the Gospel narra- 
tives, on the basis of purely arbitrary reconstruction, 
have rightly been reprobated by sober critical 
scholarship. But, in the problem we are consider- 
ing, such an attempt is justified. The narratives 
are admittedly fragmentary in character; they 
are written from two points of view which reflect 


1 iu. 39: And when they had accomplished all things that 
were according to the law of the Lorvd—this is a summary 
statement of a generalizing character; cf. the next verse 
(ii. 40): And the child grew and waxed strong, etc., which 
obviously covers a period of some years’ duration. 

St. Luke’s habit of passing over a long period of time 
in a few summary phrases might well be illustrated from 
the Acts; scholars are not agreed yet as to whether the 
events recorded in Acts ivi. occupied five (or six) years, 
or only a few months. 
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the positions of Joseph and Mary. Their mutually 
complementary character, which is obviously unde- 
signed, thus becomes one more evidence of their 
essential historicity, and we are justified in treating 
them as parts of a single whole, especially as the 
process of adjustment does not involve any ques- 
tions of minute detail. Thus, the first and most 
famous harmonist of the Gospels, Tatian, in the 
Diatessaron, has combined the two Gospel accounts 
in a way which appears to possess the merit both 
of simplicity and verisimilitude. He arranges the 
incidents in the following order— 


1. The Birth at Bethlehem. 

2. Removal from the stable to a house. 

3. The presentation in the Temple and recognition 
by Simeon and Anna (forty days after the birth). 

4. Return from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 

5. About a year later, the Visit of the Magi to 
Bethlehem, and the appearance of the Star. 

6. The Flight into Egypt, the result of a divine 
warning. 

7. The Massacre of the Innocents at Bethlehem 
after the flight of the Holy Family. 

8. The Holy Family returns to Bethlehem, 
perhaps with the intention of settling there per- 
manently, but, warned once again, goes back to 
Nazareth. 


About this reconstruction there is nothing arbi- 
trary; it clearly demonstrates that no essential 
antagonism exists between the two narratives. 

To return, after this digression, to Luke ii. 1-5, 
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we have still to refer to the difficult questions 
concerning the Governorship of Quirinius and the 
chronology. Did Quirinius govern Syria before 
A.D. 6-7? It is now widely recognized that this 
was, in fact, the case. Thus, Mommsen accepts 
the earlier Governorship, though he dates it 3-2 B.c. 
This date would not, of course, harmonize either 
with the Census or the reign of Herod. Sir William 
Ramsay, however, has been able to produce some 
new and important evidence, discovered by himself, 
which suggests that Quirinius was governing Syria 
in the years 10-7 B.c. This evidence is contained 
in an inscription found on the site of the ancient 
Antioch, in Asia Minor, which mentions Quirinius 
by name as duumvir— 

“ Quirinius was elected chief magistrate (duum- 
vir) of the Colony Antioch; and he nominated 
Caristanius as his prefectus to act for him. This 
sort of honorary magistracy was often offered to 
the reigning Emperor by colomae; but in such 
cases the Emperor was elected alone without a 
colleague. Under the earlier Emperors, and 
especially under Augustus, the same compliment 
was sometimes paid to other distinguished 
Romans, chiefly members of the Imperial family. 
Exceptional cases occur in which the field of 
choice was wider. This inscription is the most 
complete example of the wider choice: it men- 
tions two such cases: both Quirinius and 
Servilius were elected in this way.’’} 


1 Ramsay in Expositor (Nov., 1912, p. 402). The text 
of the inscription is given on p. 401. 
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Why was Quirinius, a man of humble origin, selected 
for so high a dignity ? There must have been some 
special reason. Ramsay explains this as follows— 


“He had neither Imperial connexion nor 
outstanding reputation to commend him to the 
Antiochian colont. But everything is clear when 
we remember that he conducted the war against 
the Homonades. Antioch was a fortress intended 
to restrain the depredations of the mountain 
tribes; and the Homonades must have been a 
constant danger to the country which it was 
Antioch’s duty to protect. It was at that time 
that they elected Quirinius a duumvir.”’ 1 


Ramsay shews that any year about 9 to 7 B.C. 
would be suitable for the dwwmvirate of Quirinius, 
and that Quirinius probably came to Syria in the 
summer. of 11 B.c., ‘‘ immediately after his consul- 
ship,” in order to prepare for the campaign against 
the Homonades, which could not well begin before 
June of the following year. His command, which 
was essentially of a military character, lasted, 
according to Ramsay, from 11 to 8 B.c., “ possibly 
even a year longer”; and that of Saturninus 
from 9 to 6 B.c. 

“ As Quirinius was much occupied per Cilictam 
(Cilicia was at that time attached to the province 
of Syria), Saturninus was sent to administer the 
domestic affairs of Syria and Palestine, as 
Josephus shews.” ? 


1 Ibid., p. 403. 
2 Ibid., p. 405. 
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It is well known that Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 19) 
states that Jesus was born when Saturninus was 
Governor, 1.¢., between the years 9 and 6 B.C. 
Ramsay would harmonize the two apparently 
conflicting data by the hypothesis that both Quir- 
inius and Saturninus were governing Syria at the 
same time, but each administering a different 
department of affairs, one military, the other civil. 
He thinks “‘ the enrolment must have been to some 
extent under his (Saturninus’s) charge (and so 
Tertullian is justified); but Quirinius was in 
military command, and household enrolments had 
to the Romans rather a military connexion (and so 
St. Luke also is justified).’’} 

Ramsay has not proved these contentions; but 
he has made out a case for them. Some, however, 
may prefer to suppose that a change of Governors 
took place during the Census-year, in which case 
it would be equally true to say that the Census 
took place ‘“‘ while Quirinius was Governor,” or 
“while Saturninus was Governor.’”’ Or, it may be 
suggested that St. Luke, while right on the whole, 
has yet made a mistake as to the Governor’s name. ? 
What may safely be dismissed is the view, which 
has been made quite untenable by the most recent 
discussion and research, that St. Luke’s statements 
as to the early enrolment, and its connexion with 
Our Lord’s birth at Bethlehem in Herod’s reign, 


1 Ibid., p. 406. 


* This is Mr. C. H. Turner’s view (art. Chronology, 
Hastings’ D B). 
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are entirely baseless; are, indeed, pure fiction, the 
product of a series of colossal historical blunders. 


(2) The Annunciation to the Shepherds 
(Luke ii. 8-20) 

The angelic communication of the Messiah’s birth 
to the shepherds is made, as was the annunciation 
to the Virgin-Mother, to the accompaniment of a 
theophany. Such theophanies, as Dr. Briggs points 
out,1 “‘are frequently mentioned in the story of 
the Exodus.” In a blaze of heavenly light, an 
angel of the Lord is seen, who announces the birth 
of the Messiah— 


And the angel said unto them: 
Be not afraid ! 
For behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, 
Which shall be 
to ali the people: 
For to-day there 1s born 
unto you a Saviour, * 
Who ts the Messiah-Lord* 
in the city of David: 
And let this be* 
unto you the sign: 
Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
And lying in a manger. (Luke ii. 10-12.) 
1 Messiah of the Gospels, p. 51: cf. Ex. xvi. 10, xxiv. 
16-17; Lev.iix. 23 Num. xiv. 10, xvi. 19. 
2 Heb. Méshid—cf. Yeshtd: “ Jesus.” 
3 ypiords kipios: cf. Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 4; also 


Acts x1. 36 (ktpiov kal xpiordy). 
4 Adding éorw (after onuetov) with codex D. 
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The angelic song is followed immediately by “a 
refrain in two lines sung by a heavenly choir” : 


Glory in the highest (heaven) 
to God, 
And on earth peace 
Among men in whom He 1s well-pleased.* 


(Luke ii. 14.) 


The first thing to notice about this piece is, that, 
like other pieces embodied in the Lukan Nativity- 
Narrative, it is poetical both in structure and 
character. The Greek, when translated back into 
Hebrew, forms a series of 7 + 2 long lines, marked 
by characteristic rhythm and parallelism. The 
parallelism is most perfect in the refrain, where 
heaven and earth, glory and peace, God and men 
well-pleasing to God, balance each other. 

And, secondly, it is thoroughly Jewish-Christian, 
both in thought and outlook. The spirit that 
pervades it is that of Old Testament Messianic at 
its highest. The Messiah who is born, not in 
David’s palace, but in a manger in David’s city, 
is Lord in accordance with the Messianic conception 
expressed in Ps. cx. 1-2.? 

He is also Saviour (t.¢., the Messianic King, Son 


1 Lit. among men of his good pleasure (or favour): Heb., 
be anshé vesdné. Dr. Briggs (ib¢d.) well points out that 
evdoxla = Heb. rasén, “acceptance with God”; cf. the 
heavenly voice at the Baptism: Thou art my beloved Son : 
in thee I am well pleased (cbddnnoa). (Luke iii. 22.) 

2 The Messianic interpretation of this Psalm was the 
accepted one generally just before and after Christ. 
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and Heir of David), who will “save’’ His people 
from their sins, and inaugurate the reign of Peace 
throughout the world, in accordance with the 
ancient prophetic view. The Messianic King will 
be “‘ Prince of Peace.’’ (Is. ix. 6.) 


I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
And the horse from Jerusalem, 
And the battle bow shall be cut off ; 
And he will speak peace to the nations : 
And his rule shall be from sea to sea ; 
_ And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
(Zech. ix. 10.) 


But, as Dr. Briggs suggests, it is no doubt the 
well-known prophecy of Micah, which is expressly 
cited in a similar connexion in Matt. ii. 6, that 
is implicitly referred to in the passage we are 
considering— : 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, 

The least among the clans of Judah, 

Out of thee shall come forth for me, 

One who ts to be ruler in Israel ; 

Whose goings forth are from of old, from 

ancient days. 


And he will stand and be shepherd in the 
strength of Jahveh, 

In the majesty of the name of Jahveh hts God ! 

And they shall abide ; for now he will become great 

Unto the ends of the earth. 

And this one shall be peace. (Micah v. 2, 4.) 
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The Peace which He ushers in is contemplated by 
the angels as resting in “‘ the (redeemed) race itself 
in virtue of His (the Redeemer’s) birth.” 


The poem, with its prose setting, is Jewish- 
Christian through and through, and is doubtless a 
product of the primitive tradition to which the 
other poetical pieces that are so characteristic a 
feature of the Lukan narrative, belong. The 
assertion of Soltau that “no Jewish-Christian 
would really have understood the idea that the 
birth of the Messiah heralded the dawn of a reign 
of peace for the whole world and of happiness for all 
mankind,’ ! can only be characterized as an extra- 
ordinary example of critical perversity. We are 
asked to believe that the true origin of the angelic 
hymn is to be found in heathen laudatory inscrip- 
tions, giving directions as to the celebration of the 
birthday of Augustus, in which ‘‘ Augustus is 
glorified as saviour (o@77p) of the whole human 
race, as one in whom Providence (mpévova) has not 
only fulfilled, but even surpassed the wish of all 
men.” “‘ For peace prevails upon earth, harmony 
and order reign. Men are filled with the best 
hopes for the future, with joyful courage for the 
present.”” Soltau proceeds— 


“We see here that the rejoicings at the birth 
of Augustus found expression in the same way 


as, we are told in Luke ii. 10 f., the joy of Jesus’ 
birth did. This and similar descriptions of the 


1 Birth of Jesus Christ (E.T.), p. 34. 
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happiness of the world after the appearance of 
Augustus cannot, therefore, have been unknown 
to the Evangelist when he wrote the words found 
in Luke ii. 8-20. The writer transferred them 
to the times when Ais Saviour was born.’’! 


If anything is certain, as our previous discussion 
has shewn, it is that this and other similar sections 
of the Lukan narrative are Jewish-Christian through- 
out. It is sufficient to say that Soltau’s position, 
as he himself admits, ‘“‘ excludes the idea that the 
form (assumed by the pieces in question) was due to 
Jewish-Christians.’”” He is sure they are “not of 
Palestinian origin’ ! 

Much greater insight and feeling for the genius of 
the narrative are displayed by Gressmann in his 
interesting essay on the section of St. Luke we are 
discussing. Though he strongly maintains the view 
that the story of the Birth at Bethlehem? is pure 
legend, and cannot be regarded as falling within the 
domain of sober history, he is equally emphatic in 
affirming its Jewish-Christian character. The legend 
is old, and not to be regarded as the creation of the 
Evangelist, but as derived from popular tradition. 
Its form is thoroughly Jewish. Even such expres- 
sions as “‘ bring good tidings ”’ (evayyerifeo@ar), and 
“Saviour ’”’ (cw7p), which must be regarded as 


1 Op. cit., p. 35. 

2 Das Wethnachts-Evangelium (1914). 

3 As also the Flight into Egypt, the circumcision and 
presentation in the Temple, the visit to Jerusalem. These 
form ‘‘a legendary cycle (‘sagenkranz’) which has been 
woven round the infancy and youth of Jesus.” 
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termini technict of the Hellenistic thought-world, 
have points of contact in the Old Testament, and 
may quite easily have become naturalized in 
genuinely Jewish circles in the time of Christ. 
The only un-Jewish expression that Gressmann 
detects is ‘‘ Messiah-Lord”’ (xpiords xpos) for 
which a Jew would have written “the Lord’s 
Messiah ”’ (ypeords xupiov). Possibly the expression 
is due to mistranslation. ? 

Gressmann endeavours to avoid the difficulties 
that beset the hypothesis of late legendary growth 
by assuming that the legendary development in 
relation to the early life of Jesus took place quite 
early, and was already complete before the literary 
activity of the Evangelists began. It grew up as 
an oral tradition in the circles of the people. It is 
the reflex on the popular mind of the immense 
impression made by the personality of Jesus. 
After subjecting this section of the Third Gospel 
(Luke ii. 1-20) to a minute and searching analysis, 
Gressmann concludes that, behind the present form 
of the text, an older form of the alleged legend can 
be detected. In the process of criticizing the 
narrative as it stands, he makes the most of the 
historical difficulties about the Census and the 
Governorship of Quirinius which we have already 
discussed. He also points out that what seem to 
be inconsistencies in the narrative, are, he thinks, 
incompatible with its historicity. These need not 
detain us now. What is most important in the 


1 This may be true. 
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monograph is the constructive part, where the 
author attempts to reconstruct the original form 
of the “legend,” and discusses its origin and 
history (pp. 17ff.). A legend must possess a 
motif. The most hopeful way of discovering this 
is by analysis and the use of the comparative 
method. In its original form, the Lukan birth- 
legend is an example of a “ foundling-story,” of 
which there are several applied to the birth of 
great heroes (Romulus, Cyrus, etc.).1_ The hero 
is envisaged as a mystery-child, springing -from 
the unknown, having no visible connexion with 
earthly parents. In the original form of the 
birth-legend of Luke ii. 8ff., Joseph and Mary 
were absent. The shepherds simply discover the 
foundling in the manger. But what was the 
significance of the manger? It is presupposed 
that the spot where the child was found must 
have been a well-known one, a locality with associa- 
tions that would mark it out as the scene of a 
wonderful event. Now, it is a well-attested fact 
that early in the second century a cave in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, in the open country, 
and not in the town itself, was pointed out as the 
scene of the Nativity. Justin Martyr (Trypho 
Ixxviil.) says — 

The child was born at Bethlehem, and Joseph, 
because he could find no place in the town where to 
lodge, went into a certain cave near the town. And 


1 Also in the O.T. Exodus ii. (Moses in the Nile) and 
Ezekiel xvi. 
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while they were there, Mary brought forth Christ, and 
laid him in a manger, where he was found by the 
wise men that came from Arabia.} 

From the fact that no mention of a cave is made 
in the Lukan account, while an early local tradition 
persistently identified the scene of the Nativity 
with a cave in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
Gressmann concludes that the cave in question 
was a marked spot, with special associations, before 
the “‘legend’”’ of Christ’s Nativity was attached 
toit. The later association of the birth-legend was 
made easy by the identification of the manger and 
cave. Cave-stables are fairly common in Palestine. 
Conder? says: “‘ Such stables I have planned and 
measured at Tekoa, Aziz, and other places south of 
Bethlehem, and the mangers existing in them leave 
no doubt as to their use and character.” Such a 
cave-manger, in the open country, away from the 
town, suits the original “legend.” Gressmann 
proceeds— 


“Tt is true there were also mangers in the 
Khans . . . but that the cave must be preferred 
as the scene of (the legend embedded in) the 
Christmas Gospel admits of no doubt. The inn 
is situated in the town, while the cave is outside ; 


1 Cf. also the Protev. Jacobi. xviii. with xvii. end. 
(And he took her down from the ass, and said to her: 
“Whither shall I take thee? .. . for the place is desolate.” 
And he found a cave theve, and took her in... and he 
went out and sought a midwife in the country of Bethlehem.) 
Epiphanius and Jerome also mention the cave. 

2 Tent Work in Palestine, p. 145. 
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the former must have been far removed from the 
scene of the (angelic) annunciation, while the 
latter can be conceived of as in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Above all, however, the logic 
of the legend demands that the child should have 
been found not in the midst of (a busy throng 
of) men, but in solitude in some mysterious 
spot. 

“These considerations confirm the conclusion 
that the birth-legend was already in existence 
before it was transferred, in a modified form, to 
Jesus; the original legend was associated with 
the cave of Bethlehem, in the manger of which, 
as everyone was aware, the foundling had 
fain. + 


Such legends were especially associated with 
kings, or men who had raised themselves, by their 
own successful efforts, to the position of kings ; 
from foundling to world-king. 

“It may therefore be conjectured that the 
story which attached itself to the childhood of 
Jesus was originally the birth-legend of a royal 
child (K6nigskindes). This is confirmed by a 
second reason. If in the pre-Christian period a 
legend was current in Bethlehem, which dealt 
with the birth of a child, it would inevitably 
attach itself to the (person of the) Messiah, who 
as the future King of the Jews must inevitably 
be born in the City of David... . When Jesus 
became Christ and his birth was transferred from 


1 Gressmann, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Nazareth to Bethlehem, the Jewish-Christians of 
Bethlehem (or Judaea) honoured him by trans- 
ferring to him the birth-legend of the Messiah 
which was already current among them.’’? 


Gressmann is of opinion that this type of legend 
was imported from outside into Jewish circles. 
But it had already been assimilated, and had 
assumed a Jewish form in the _ pre-Christian 
period. 

It must be conceded that Gressmann has erected 
his critical edifice with great care, and has shown 
much skill and not a little insight in strengthening 
it against such assaults as have proved fatal to 
previous structures of the same kind. Will the new 
edifice sustain the test of a searching criticism ? 
Gressmann sees clearly enough that the narrative 
in its present form is Jewish-Christian in character. 
He guards himself against falling into the absurdities 
of a Soltau. But, in order to be able to deal with 
the episode as a transformed legend, he is obliged 
to cut off the introductory historical matter (Luke 
ii. 1-8) as something essentially foreign to what 
follows. The statements about Quirinius and the 
Census, and the journey of Joseph and Mary to 
Bethlehem have nothing legendary about them. 
They are either pure fact or fiction. Gressmann is 
obliged to treat them as definitely unhistorical, and 
as due either to the inventive genius or to the 
blundering of St. Luke. Either of these explana- 
tions is involved in considerable difficulties. It is 


1 Ibid., p. 19 £. 
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incredible that St. Luke can have deliberately 
invented such a series of definite and categorical 
statements, and we have already seen that some 
of the main supports, on which the case for con- 
victing St. Luke of gross blundering depends, have 
been swept away by recent investigation and 
research. It has become increasingly difficult to ~ 
maintain the view that the historical statements in 
Luke ii. 1 ff., are without foundation in fact. 
Another difficulty confronts Gressmann’s hypo- 
thesis. The central part of the section which he 
regards as embodying the transformed “ legend ”’ 
contains a good deal of poetical matter, which, as 
we have seen, is essentially Hebrew in character. 
In fact, these pieces (Luke ii. 10-12 and 14) may 
confidently be regarded as translations of Hebrew 
poems. They are of exactly the same character 
as the poetical pieces which are so striking a feature 
in Luke i. The presumption, therefore, is that 
they belong to the same body of Jewish-Christian 
tradition. If the pieces in Luke ii. 9 ff., are legend- 
ary, so are those in Luke i. The whole series must 
be regarded as the outcome of pious imagination. 
We have already seen in a former chapter what 
insuperable difficulties are involved in this hypo- 
thesis. How can such a “legend”’ as the story of 
the Virgin Birth have grown up in so strictly Jewish 
a circle? Moreover, the narrative as a whole— 
the entire Jewish-Christian tradition embodied in 
these chapters—is invested with an air of sobriety 
and restraint, is characterized by a delicacy and 
refinement, that are hard to reconcile with the 
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legendary atmosphere. There is undoubtedly a 
large element of poetry in them; and we must 
allow for the presence of the idealizing tendency 
native to a poetical presentment. But the poems, 
as has been already pointed out, are built up on a 
solid basis of fact, or what the writers had the best 
reasons for believing to be fact. Apart from such 
a basis, their growth and acceptance in such 
a primitive Jewish-Christian circle cannot be 
explained. 

The whole legendary hypothesis is involved in 
great difficulties on the question of time. Legends 
require time for growth and development. Gress- 
mann’s particular form of hypothesis is involved 
in this difficulty. He says— . 


‘““When Jesus became Christ (7.e., presumably, 
some time after the Resurrection) and his birth 
was transferred from Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
the Jewish-Christians of Bethlehem (or Judaea) 
honoured him by transferring to him the birth- 
legend of the Messiah which was already current 
among them.” 


The assumptions underlying this statement are 
worth a close examination. It is assumed that at 
a comparatively early period, say between the years 
A.D. 30 and 40, the story grew up that the Christian 
Messiah—whose real birthplace was Nazareth—had 
been born at Bethlehem. Who were the Jewish- 
Christians of Bethlehem? We do not hear of them 
in the Gospels or the Acts. Yet they must have 
been an exceedingly influential body in the early 
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Palestinian Church if they were able to win accep- 
tance for such a story, especially at a time when 
members of the family of Jesus were still alive. 
Why do we never hear of this story in the Jewish- 
Christian chapters of the Acts? Ex hypfothest 
these Jewish-Christians wished to ‘“‘ honour’’ Jesus 
by transferring to Him the birth-legend of the 
Messiah which was already current among them. 
There was, therefore, no motive for keeping the 
story secret. If it grew up in the way supposed, it 
could not possibly have been kept secret, but must 
have owed its success and ultimate incorporation 
into the canonical Gospel-Narrative to its wide 
acceptance at an early date. In view of such a 
development, the silence of the other New Testa- 
ment Books is inexplicable. On the other hand, 
this silence is explained if we suppose that the 
narrative is founded on facts, which were not 
published at first, but treasured for a considerable 
time within a limited circle closely connected with 
the family of Jesus. Gressmann assumes, also, that 
a legend concerning the birth of the Messiah was 
current at Bethlehem in the pre-Christian period. 
It is an essential feature of this “ legend”’ that the 
mysterious child should have been depicted as a 
foundling, who was discovered in a well-known 
cave in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. What 
is the connexion of this legend with that of the 
Virgin Birth? The two are quite distinct things. 
If Gressmann’s hypothesis is correct, we must 
assume that two totally distinct legends had 
grown up respecting the birth of the Messiah in 
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pre-Christian Jewish circles. According to one story, 
he is pictured as appearing on the scene as a found- 
ling, whose parents are unknown; according to 
the other, as born of a Virgin. And both stories 
found their way, in a modified form, into Jewish- 
Christian circles later. 

In the present form of the Gospel-Narrative the 
foundling-story has been assimilated to that of the 
Virgin Birth. How was that accomplished? Are 
we to suppose that the two stories originally existed 
side-by-side in Bethlehem? Or did the story of 
the Virgin Birth grow up in Jewish circles else- 
where? It is difficult to believe that such was 
the case, because both the obviously independent 
accounts of the Virgin Birth, contained in the 
First and Third Gospels, converge upon Bethlehem. 
In this case, on Gressmann’s hypothesis, there must 
have been two stories current in pre-Christian 
Jewish circles, both closely connected with Beth- 
lehem and the birth of the Messiah there, which 
were entirely divergent in detail and governed by 
different motifs. If such stories ever had been 
current, they must have left some trace in Jewish 
literature. As has been pointed out in a previous 
chapter, there is not the slightest indication in early 
Rabinnical literature of the existence of a popular 
belief that the Messiah would be born of a Virgin. 


1 Gunkel, who is the founder of the school to which 
Gressmann belongs, assumes that a story had grown up 
among pre-Christian Jews that the Messiah would be born 
ofa Virgin. But for this there is not the slightest positive 
evidence of any value. See Additional Notes (2), p. 218. 
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Let us see what Jewish evidence, if any, can be 
adduced in favour of the foundling-story in con- 
nection with the Messiah’s birth. There is a well- 
known story, that deserves study in this connexion, 
which is preserved in the Palestinian Talmud 
(Berakhoth ii. 5a.) and in the Midrash (on Lamen- 
tation i. 16); it is cited by Lightfoot in Horae 
Hebratcae on Matthew ii. 1, but may be repeated 
here 1— 


It happened once that a certain Jew was ploughing. 
A certain Arabian passed by, and his oxen bellowed. 
He (the Arabian) said: “O Jew, Jew, loose thy 
oxen, and loose thy ploughs, for your temple is lard 
waste.’ While they bargained, the oxen bellowed a 
second time. He (the Arabian) said to him, “O Jew, 
Jew, yoke thy oxen and fit thy ploughs because your 
Messiahis born!’ He (the Jew) said to him, “Where 
is he born?” He answered, ‘‘ In Bethlehem-Judah.”’ 
He said to him, “Whatis his name?’ He answered, 
“ His namets Menahem.” ‘“‘ And whose sonts he?” 
He answered, “‘ Hezektah’s.” He thereupon sold his 
oxen and ploughs, and became a seller of swaddling 
clothes for children, and went about from town to 
town until he veached Bethlehem-Judah. When he 
came to Bethlehem-Judah all the women there thronged 
to him, and he sought to sell swaddling clothes for 
their children. He asked, ‘‘Which of you ts the 
mother of Menahem ?”? They said unto him, “ This 
one.” And all the women bought swaddling clothes 


1 The Aramaic Text can be seen in Dalman’s Avamaische . 
Dialekt-Proben (1896), p. 14 f. 
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for their children, but she did not buy. He said to 
her, “Why dost thou not buy swaddling clothes for 
Menahem, thy son?” She answered, “ Because he 
had an evil omen, for on the day he was born the 
Sanctuary was laid waste.” He replied, “ But we 
hoped that as it was laid waste at his feet, so 1t would 
be built again at his feet.” ‘“‘ Take now,’ said he to 
her “‘ swaddling clothes, and if thou hast no money, 
I will make it a debt.” After some time he passed 
through that district (again) and satd to her, “ I will 
not go until I see how Menahem ts.” She replied, 
“Did I not at the time when thou camest hither say 
to thee that he had an evil omen—yea! his omen 
was indeed evil upon him! There came upon him 
Spirits (or winds) and whirlwinds and snatched him 
away out of my hands, and I know not where they 
have put him.” 


Menahem (2.e., “‘ Comforter’’) is simply a symboli- 
cal name of the Messiah: The representation of 
him as a son of Hezekiah is an echo of an older 
exegesis of Isaiah’s Messianic prophecies, which - 
identified the promised Child Immanuel with 
Hezekiah himself.4_ In the extract from the Mid- 
rash given above, the ideas present are: (1) Messiah 
is already born (He is the son of Hezekiah) ; (2) He 
disappears mysteriously soon after the birth, the 
implication being that He will be revealed suddenly 
later. Exactly the same ideas are attested as 
present in the popular conception of the Messiah 


1 See: Klausner Messianischen Vorstellungen (1904), 
p. 69. 
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in the Fourth Gospel; cf. John vii. 42 (Hath 
not the Scriptures said that the Christ cometh of the 
seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was ?) and ch. vii. 27 (When the Christ cometh 
no man knoweth whence he is). These two appa- 
rently irreconcilable statements mean that the 
Messiah was to be born at Bethlehem and then 
mysteriously to disappear for a time, only to 
reappear suddenly later. Thus, these ideas were 
firmly entrenched in the popular mind already in 
the time of Christ. Justin Martyr (Trypho viii.), 
cites Trypho as giving expression to the same 
conception— 

But Christ, tf he is come, and ts anywhere, ts 
unknown, nor does he know himself, nor can he be 
endued with any power, ttll Elias shall come and 
anoint him, and make him manifest to all men. 


In the Babylonian Talmud! Rabbi Joshua ben 
Levi is quoted as saying that the Messiah is already 
born and is living in concealment at the gates of 
Rome; and in the Jerusalem Targum to Micah 
iv. 8, the Messiah is represented as being on the 
earth, but because of the sins of the people he is © 
still in concealment. ? 

From a survey of this evidence, it will be seen 
how very improbable it is that any story which 
represented the Messianic Child as a foundling or 


a deserted waif could have grown up in Jewish circles 


a 


a 


in the centuries immediately before Christ. The 


1 Sanhedrin, 98 b. 
2 See, further, J E., art. Messiah, Vol. VIII, p. 511. 
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tradition that the Messiah was to be born of the seed 
of David in Bethlehem was too strong to allow of 
anysuchdevelopment. How, then, is thestory of the 
cave near Bethlehem being the scene of the Nativity 
to be accounted for? The fact that caves were 
often used as mangers in the country district 
around Bethlehem might facilitate the identifica- 
tion, and, perhaps, even give it some claims to be 
considered authentic. No special interest in the 
site of the manger is manifested in the Gospel 
accounts. The fixing of the site in so particular 
a manner by Justin and the Protevangelium Jacobt 
implies a later point of view when the passion for 
defining such had to be gratified. By the time 
when interest had grown up, the actual event had 
receded into adistant past. No doubt the cardd\upa 
(“inn’’), if it were a building of any sort, had long 
disappeared, and other local changes had taken 
place. Probably the tradition did not emerge till 
after the break up of the country’s life brought 
about by the Roman war (A.D. 66-70). That a 
strong local tradition then arose which fixed the 
scene of the Nativity in a cave is significant in view 
of the widespread cave-cultus that developed in 
the early Christian centuries in Palestine. As 
Stanley remarks,! “it is hardly too much to say 
that, as far as sacred conditions are concerned,”’ 
the religion of Palestine became “a religion of 
caves.” 


1 Sinai and Palestine, Ch. II (p. 121 in the one-volume 
ed. of 1910): 
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“ First in antiquity is the grotto of Bethlehem, 
already in the second century regarded by popular 
belief as the scene of the Nativity. Next comes 
the grotto on Mount Olivet, selected as the scene 
of our Lord’s last. conversations before the 
Ascension. These two caves, as Eusebius 
emphatically asserts, were the first seats of 
the worship established by the Empress Helena 
(? circa A.D. 326-328), to which was shortly 
after added a third, the sacred cave of the Sepul- 
chre. To these were rapidly added the cave of 
the Invention of the Cross, the cave of the Annun- 
ciation at Nazareth, the cave of the Agony at 
Gethsemane, the cave of the Baptist in the 
wilderness of St. John, the cave of the shepherds 
of Bethlehem.” 


The fact that the Emperor Hadrian thought it 
worth while to devastate Bethlehem and plant 
upon it a grove sacred to Adonis! (Jerome, Ep. ad 
Paul, lviii. 3) shews that before a.D. 182 Bethlehem 
was the scene of Christian pilgrimage and worship. 
Thus, the conditions were present comparatively 
early which would make it necessary to gratify the 
demand for a definite site ; and in response to this, 
one of the cave-stables which were common in 
the district may have been fixed upon; or a cult 
motive, such as often operated in later times may 
have been at work, and a cave-site selected which 


1 He also set up an image of Jupiter and an image of 
Venus on the sites of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
See EB (s. v. Bethlehem), col. 561. 
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possessed earlier religious associations that were 
suppressed and displaced by the new cultus.? 


It is noteworthy that Justin Martyr (c. a.D. 150) 
connects the cave with a passage in the O.T. (Is. xxxiii. 
16, Ixx.): He shall dwell in a lofty cavern of a strong rock 
(ovTos oixnoe ev UWNAG oTHAAlw TéTpas OdxXUpas). 
Plummer (St. Luke, p. 54), suggests “ that the cave may 
be a supposed prophecy turned into history’’; but it 
seems more likely that the citation from Scripture was 
intended to justify an antecedent belief. Some scholars 
think the tradition of a cave as the scene of the Nativity 
is authentic. Because there was no room for the Holy 
Family in the Khan, they retired “to a stall or cave 
where there was room for the mother and a crib for the 
babe.”” This opinion is supported by the high authority 
of Professor G. A. Smith (Z B, col~561), who, however, 
does not believe that the Grotto of the Nativity, which 
forms the most sacred feature of the present Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, marks the actual site: 
“Tt is only probable,” he says, ‘‘ that Jesus was born 
in a cave, and there is nothing to prove that this was 
the cave, for the site lay desolate for three centuries.” 
It is curious that Bethlehem is not mentioned by 
Josephus after Solomon’s time, nor in the Books of 
Maccabees. It apparently was only an insignificant 
village in the first century a.pD. As we have seen, 
Christian influence had become strong there, possibly 
as early as the last quarter of the first century A.D., 
and (as at Nazareth), has remained predominant ever 
since. When it became a place of Christian pilgrimage, 
it naturally grew in importance; and at the present 
time it has a population of about 8,000 (mainly 
Christian). 


1 One naturally thinks of the caves associated with 
Mithraic worship in this connexion mentioned by Justin 
(Trypho LXXVIII). 
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Looking at the narrative contained in Luke 
ii. 8-20 as a whole, we may claim that it embodies 
a tradition which is part of the entire mass of the 
Jewish-Christian tradition of St. Luke’s first two 
chapters, and comes to us with the same credentials 
as the other parts. We are justified, therefore, in 
regarding it as based upon actual fact. It is 
conceded. that the narrative has been handed 
down in a poetized form. But this is simply the 
natural way of expressing some great and impres- 
sive experience. It is not difficult to suppose that 
such an experience actually took place at a time 
of great popular excitement, when the air was 
charged with intense Messianic expectations, and 
at Bethlehem; as Mr. Sweet, following Dr. Gore, 
observes }— 


“We may believe, without surrender of the 
vital point at issue, that the dreams and annun- 
ciations, and other machinery of revelation form 
the poetic accessories and literary draping of 
experiences so transcendent that the subjects of 
them could not relate them intelligibly to others, 
except under the forms hallowed by usage and 
familiar to those acquainted with the old 
covenant.” 


1 Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, p. 135 (citing Gore 
Dissertations, p. 21). 
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IT remains to discuss the other episodes connected 
with Our Lord’s infancy and boyhood, as these 
are narrated in Luke ii. They are embraced in 
two sections: (1) the account of the Circumcision 
and the Presentation in the Temple (Luke ii. 21-40) ; 
and (2) an episode in the boyhood of Jesus (Luke 
ii. 41-52). 


(1) The Circumcision and Presentation 
in the Temple (Luke ii. 21-40) 


We need not linger over the reference to the 
circumcision, which was carried out, in accordance 
with the Law, on the eighth day after birth, beyond 
noting the interesting fact that the naming of the 
child is closely associated with it. This, with the 
corresponding passage about the naming of John 
the Baptist (Luke i. 59) is the chief Biblical evidence 
that naming was connected with circumcision. ! 
The verses (22f.) which refer to the presentation 
in the Temple offer some difficult problems of 
interpretation. The important verses are 22-24, 
which run as follows: 22—And when the day of 
their (v. l. her) purification according to the Law of 
Moses were fulfilled (t.e., 40 days after birth; cf. 


1 Cf. Plummer, op. cit., p. 62. For the naming of the 
Baptist, see Additional Notes (4), p. 222f. 
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Lev. xii. 2-6) they brought him up to Jerusalem to 
present him to the Lord; 23—as it is written in the 
Law of the Lord: every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord (cf. Ex. xiii. 32; 
Numb. xviii. 15-16: first-born to be devoted to 
Jahveh, and redeemed one month after birth for a 
specified payment) 24—and to offer a sacrifice 
according to that which is said in the Law of the Lord, 
a pair of turtledoves or two young pigeons (t.e., the 
sacrifice prescribed in Lev. xii. 8, for the purification 
of the mother 40 days after the birth of the child). 

These verses, it will be observed, deal with two 
distinct things: (1) the purification of the mother, 
which could not take place till 40 days had elapsed 
from the child’s birth (vv. 22a and 24); and (2), 
separating these, vv. 22b and 23 refer to the 
redemption of the first-born son, which normally 
took place 30 days after birth. Neither of these 
acts required the presence of any of the parties, at 
this period, in the Jerusalem Temple; and no 
evidence exists of a ceremony of the presentation 
of the child to the Lord. These points can best be 
made clear by a statement of the normal method 
of procedure. 

According to the Law (Numb. xviii. 16) the first- 
born son was to be redeemed from a month old, for 
a money payment of five shekels.1 No particular 


1 No less than five passages deal with the obligation 
of redeeming the first-born of man in the Law: viz., 
Ex. xiii, 2, 18, xx. 11, 29, xxiv. 20; Numb. xviii. 15-16. 
For the ceremony generally, and its implications, ¢f. 
RW S?, pp. 438-41. 
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place is specified where this is to be effected, either 
in the Law or later Rabbinic enactments. In fact, 
in later usage, the redemption could, apparently, 
be effected, in the absence of the child.1 The 
normal practice was, however, as it is to-day, to 
take the child before a priest, in any convenient 
place, make a declaration as to the child’s being 
the first-born of his mother, and pay the redemption- 
money to the priest (= 15s.). In the present form 
of the rite, after the declaration by the Father 
(This my first-born son ts the first-born of his mother, 
and the Holy One, blessed be He, hath given command 
to redeem him, etc.), the Father places the money 
before the Cohen, who then asks the following 
question: Which wouldst thou rather give me, thy 
first-born son, the first-born of his mother, or redeem 
him for five selaim, which thou art bound to give 
according to the Law ? The Father replies: I desire 
vather to redeem my son, and here thou hast the value 
of his redemption, which I am bound to give according 
to the Law. 

The Cohen (Priest), having taken the redemption- 
money, returns the child to his Father, who 
thereupon pronounces the following Blessings— 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Umiverse, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments, and given us command concerning the 
vedemption of the son.* 


1 Cf. Léw, Lebensalier, p. 111. 
2 Redemption of the son = Heb. pidyén ha-bén (the 
technical phrase). 
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Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast kept us in life, and hast preserved 
us, and enabled us to reach this season. 


The Cohen then takes the redemption-money, 
and, holding it over the head of the child, says— 


This is instead of that, this in commutation for 
that, this in remission of that. May this child enter 
into life, into the Law and the fear of Heaven. May 
at be God’s will that, even as he has been admitted to 
vedemption, so may he enter into the Law, the nuptial 
canopy, and into good deeds. 


The Cohen then places his hand upon the head 
of the child and blesses him (God make thee as 
Ephraim and Manasseh, etc.4). It should be 
added that, if the father of the child be a Cohen or 
a Levite, or the mother the daughter of a Cohen 
or Levite, there is no obligation for redemption. 
The rite, in its present developed form, was not 
fixed till the post-Talmudic age. But the two 
blessings pronounced by the father are cited in 
the Talmud,? and the whole ceremony goes back 
in its beginnings to a much earlier period. 

The normal time for effecting the redemption of 
the child is, as has already been stated, 30 days 
after the birth. This is clearly set forth in the 
rubric attached to the present rite (Singer, p. 308), 
which runs as follows— 


The first-born child, tf a male, must be redeemed on 
1 See: Singer, pp. 308-9. 


2 T. B. Pesahim (end). 
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the thirty-first day of his birth. ...Should the 
thirty-first day fall on a Sabbath or Holy Day, the 
ceremony ts postponed until the day following. 


But, in the prescriptions of the Mishna, embody- 
ing the earliest codification of the Jewish Oral Law, 
provision is definitely made for dealing with cases 
where, for some reason or other, the redemption 
money has either not been paid within the pre- 
scribed time, or has been paid before the proper 
time. The important passage, in this connexion, 
occurs in the Mishna-Tractate (Bekhoroth viii. 6),} 
and runs as follows— 


If a first-born son dies within thirty days, the 
priest must return the money which has been paid — 
for his redemption, if tt has already been received ; 
but tf the son die after thirty days, the father must 
still pay the money to the Priest, if he has not already 
veceived it... . If the father die within the thirty 
days, he (the son) is presumed not to have been redeemed, 
unless proof can be adduced that he has been redeemed 
—(tf the father) die after thirty days, it is presumed 
that (the son) has been redeemed, until proof (to the 
contrary) has been adduced. 


It is clear from this passage, that exceptions to 
the normal practice of effecting the redemption on 
the thirty-first day after birth might, and did, 
occur. If the parents desired that the ceremony 
should take place in the Temple ?—and there is no 


1 Surenhusius, Vol. V, p. 184. 
* All that was necessary was for the father to go (with 
the child) before a priest, in any place. But it is obvious 
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sufficient reason why this should not have been 
the case during the period when the Temple was 
still standing—it might be desirable and con- 
venient to postpone the ceremony. In the case 
we are considering, the motive for such a postpone- 
ment lies on the surface of the narrative—the 
parents desired to combine two ceremonial acts, 
redemption of the child, and purification of the 
mother ; and the latter could only take place after 
the lapse of 40 days from the birth. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the possibility of redemption 
after the 30 days is supported by the letter of 
the Law itself (from a month old shalt thou redeem, 
Numb. xviii. 16). 

In the case of the purification of the mother, the 
Law expressly lays down that when the days of her 
purifying ave fulfilled, for a son or for a daughter, 
she shall bring her sin offering unto the door of 
the tent of meeting, unto the Priest; and he shall 
offer tt before the Lord, and make atonement for her 
(Lev. xu. 6-7). Here, it is clearly contemplated 
that the mother should be present personally in 
the Sanctuary. But in the later period, when 
conditions had altered, a system had grown up 
which made the presence of the mother in the 
Temple unnecessary. It would obviously be im- 
possible for every mother, in a land where the 
Jewish population had grown to considerable 
dimensions and was widely scattered, to undertake 


that this duty might be performed in Jerusalem at the 
Temple, where a large number of priests were always 
available, especially if it were combined with a sacrifice. 
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a journey to Jerusalem after the birth of every 
child, for the purpose of purification. It is enacted 
in the Oral Law (Mishna Nega ’im, xiv. 12) that all 
the necessary duty could be discharged by the hus- 
band. This he could effect by payment of a fixed 
sum into a receptacle, provided for the purpose, in 
the Temple, which would automatically be expended 
in providing the necessary offering. All that he 
had to do was to be careful to see that the payment 
was made on the proper day. The priests on duty 
in the Temple were responsible for arranging that 
all money provided in this way was expended during 
the day in the appropriate offerings. In the evening 
of the same day the woman was ceremonially clean, 
and freed from the limitations imposed upon her 
by her previous condition. 

But these arrangements by no means prevented 
those who would wish to do so from being personally 
present in the Temple at the time when the sacrifices. 
were offered. In fact, it appears from the sources 
that special arrangements were made by the chief 
of the lay-representatives on duty, at a particular 
point in the daily Temple Service, for directing 
the movements of those who were ceremonially 
unclean, and were present for the purpose of puri- 
fication. They were ranged at the Eastern Gate 
of the Temple (Mishna, Tamid v. 6), 7.e., ‘‘ within 
the wickets on either side the great Nicanor Gate, 
at the top of the fifteen steps which led up from 
the Court of the Women to that of Israel.””? There 


1 Edersheim, L J M, I, p. 197. 
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is no doubt that women, presenting sin-offerings, 
were sometimes included on such occasions,} and, 
consequently, that the Mother of Jesus could have 
attended the Temple Service at which her sacrifice 
was offered. It is well known that private sacri- 
fices as distinguished from the public sacrifices of 
the whole congregation, occupied a considerable 
amount of the time and energy of the priests on 
duty. A further difficulty in the Lukan account 
is to determine the precise force of “ their’ in v. 22 
(“when the days of their purification . .. were 
fulfilled’). The Law speaks only of the purifica- 
tion of the mother. It has been suggested that 
though there is no direct basis for the use of such a 
plural in the Old Testament Law, 


“yet it may reflect the thought of the first 
century respecting the meaning of the ceremony. 
If it refers to the mother and child, the basis 
for the inclusion of the child with the mother 
may have been furnished in the implication of 
circumcision that the child was unclean at birth, 
or in the necessary contact of a nursing child 
with its mother; and because of one or both 
of these, the thought may have arisen that the 
child shared in the uncleanness of the mother 
until her purification, and that the ceremony of 
purification pertained to them both.’ 


1Cf.: JE, XII, 8lb. See also Schechter in Studies 
in Judaism (first series, 1896), Ch. XIII. (Woman in 
Temple and Synagogue), esp. p. 386. 

2 Burton: A Short Intvoduction to the Gospels (Chicago 
Press), p. 67. 
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It is more probable, on the whole, that the plural 
pronoun refers to the mother and child than to the 
father and mother, though the latter would be the 
natural construction grammatically. The sugges- 
tion of Edersheim that the reference is to the Jews 
in general is fanciful and unconvincing. But 
another possibility remains. The character of the 
diction, and the tone of the whole passage, suggest 
that the Evangelist is here using a Hebrew or 
Aramaic document. If so, the avr@y (“ their’’) 
may be due to mistranslation based “upon a mis- 
reading of the possessive suffix in the original. In 
this case, the implication will be that the translator 
was unfamiliar with the details of the Jewish Law. 

Another point which it is necessary to discuss 
is the question of the Presentation of the infant 
Jesus in the Temple. What is meant by to present 
(wapacticat) him tothe Lord? The act, as appears 
from the context, is bound up with that of the 
redemption. It was an act of consecration, and 
may be explained as an interpretation of Ex. xiii. 12, 
thou shalt set apart unto the Lord all that openeth 
the womb. It is true tapacthoas is not the LXX. 
translation of the Hebrew word used here, but it 
may well be an interpretation of it. Such an act 
of consecration in behalf of a first-born son is 
thoroughly in accordance with Jewish feeling and 
the tenor of the Law. The Jewish commentators 
on Exodus xiii. 12 (Rashi, et al.), expressly allow 
that the setting apart of the first-born to the Lord 


1 Heb. wéha‘abaria. 
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may apply to the first-born of men. It is true 
we know nothing of a ceremony of presentation 
either in Jewish law or custom. But the voluntary 
performance of such an act, especially in the case 
of one who was the centre of such pious hopes as 
those that surrounded the infancy of Jesus, would 
be a perfectly natural expression of that devotion 
or consecration to the Lord required by the Law. 
The somewhat analogous case of Hannah’s child, 
who was devoted to the service of God from before 
his birth, will at once come to mind (1 Sam. i- 11, 
etc.). The feeling that the first-born should be 
regarded as a pre-destined priest is curiously 
persistent among Jews. Thus, a mediaeval Jewish 
writer says— 

Our predecessors made the rule to destine every 
first-born to God, and before its birth the father had 
to say: “I take the vow that 1f my wife presents me 
with a son, he shall be holy unto the Lord, and in His 
Tovah (Law) he shall meditate day and meght.’’ + 


“On the eighth day after the Berith Milah 
(Circumcision) they put the child on cushions, 
and a Bible on its head, and the elders of the 
community, or the principal of the College, 
imparted their blessings to it. These first-born 
sons formed, when grown up, the chief contingent 
of the Yeshiboth (Talmudical Colleges), where 
they devoted the greatest part of their lives to 
the study of the Torah.” ? 

1 Cited by Schechter Studies in Judaism (‘‘ The child 


in Jewish Literature ’’), p. 356. 
2 Schechter, ibid. 
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That some such feeling operated in earlier times 
would seem to be apparent from the language used 
in the Mishna in reference to the first-born.? It 
expressly distinguishes between the first-born “‘ who 
is fit for the priesthood”’ (Heb. Bekhor le-kohen), 
and the first-born who is only “ fit for inheritance ”’ 
(Heb. Bekhor le-nahala). Only those who came 
within the first category (7.e., who were not affected 
with such bodily defects as would disqualify them 
for the priesthood) were required to be redeemed. 
The other class might inherit, but were not to be 
redeemed. If, then, only a child without such 
blemish could be redeemed, “‘ it would seem almost 
a matter of necessity that the child should be 
taken before the priest, and so naturally, in the 
case of all those living near to Jerusalem, to the 
Temple. Such a presentation could hardly have 
followed the payment of the redemption price, 
but must have preceded: or accompanied it.” # 

In estimating the credibility of the passage as 
a whole, it is important that we should keep in 
mind the following considerations: (1) we know 
far too little in detail about the manifold activities 
that centred in the Temple during the first century 
of our era to dogmatize as to the non-existence and 
growth of a pious custom, when such is attested 
in a narrative that otherwise appears to be credible 
and ancient. Unless the alleged facts are flagrantly 
out of harmony with known Jewish usage, it is 
precarious to dismiss them on purely a priori 

1 Bekhoroth, VIII, 1. 

2 Burton, op. ctt., p. 77. 
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grounds. It has been shewn in the previous dis- 
cussion that the alleged facts are not out of harmony 
with known Jewish usage; that, on the contrary, 
there is much that indirectly supports their claim 
to acceptance as true. It is important, in this 
connexion, to remember that the Gospel-Narrative 
does not state that the presence of the Holy Family 
in the Temple was required by the Law; it simply 
alleges the fact that they were present. We know 
from many other examples referred to in the 
Rabbonical Literature that various pious customs 
in excess of the bare requirements of the Law were 
practised in certain circles in connection with the 
Temple. Further, (2) if the writer of this narrative 
were not basing his statements on facts, and was 
himself ignorant of Jewish custom, though possessing 
(as he evidently did possess) knowledge of and 
access to the Old Testament Scriptures, it is prob- 
able that he would have made his references to 
the Old Testament more exact. 


““The very departures from the letter of the 
Law imply that behind this narrative there lies 
something besides the bare prescriptions of the 
Law and the imagination of the writer.” 4 


It is incredible that St. Luke can have invented the 
whole series of incidents. Everything suggests 
that he derived his narrative from a Hebrew- 
Christian source. Its Hebrew-Christian character, 
sobriety of tone, and general simplicity guarantee 


1 Burton, op. cit., p. 78. 
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its essential genuineness. We may, therefore, con- 
fidently interpret the sequence of events in the 
way suggested by the narrative itself. The Virgin, 
together with Joseph and the young Child, pro- 
ceeded from Bethlehem to Jerusalem (a two hours’ 
walk) on the fortieth day after the birth; the 
young Child was presented and redeemed, in the 
presence of a priest, within the Temple-precincts ; 
and Mary made the accustomed offering to 
complete her purification. 

The beautiful figures of Simeon and Anna, the 

“prophetess,’’ daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Asher, form a striking feature in the story of 
the visit to the Temple. They belong to the pious 
circle—forming a minority in contemporary Israel 
—which included Zacharias the priest, and Elizabeth, 
as well as Joseph and Mary; and they live in the 
same atmosphere. We are once again confronted 
with their Messianic ideals, set forth in poetical 
form. To the conception of Messianic salvation 
expressed in the Song of Zacharias, which blesses 
God for the gift of it—a salvation which consists 
in moral and spiritual redemption*—the Song of 
Simeon adds one other great idea; the Messiah 
whose advent is celebrated is to be not only the 


1 The characteristic Hebrew-Christian idea of the 
Messianic salvation is that it consists essentially in the 
remission of sins; this is expressed both in Matthew 
(i. 21: Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from theiy sins) and also in Luke (ii. 77: to give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people in the remission of 
their sins). 
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spiritual glory of His people Israel, but also a light 
for revelation to the Gentiles— 


I 


Now lettest then Thy servant depart, O Lord, 

According to Thy word in peace, 

For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, 

Which Thou hast prepared before the face of 
all peoples,— 

A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of Thy people Israel. 


II 


Behold this one ts set for the falling, 
And the vising of many tn Israel ; 
And for a sign which is spoken against— 
Yea, and a sword shall pierce through thine 
own soul ; 
That thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed. 
(Luke ii. 29-35.) 


The idea of the Messiah as a light for revelation of 
the Gentiles is, of course, an echo of the great Servant- 
passages in Deutero-Isaiah, in which the Servant’s 
mission is defined— 
So I make thee a light of the nations, 
That my salvation may be to the ends of the earth. 
(Isaiah xlix. 6; cf. xli. 6.) 


It is worth noting here that this conception occurs 
in a Messianic connexion in the Similitudes of the 
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Ethiopic Book of Enoch, where we read of the 
Heavenly Son of Man— 


He shall be a staff to the righteous, 

On which they shall support themselves and 
not fall ; 

And He shail be the light of the Gentiles, 

And the hope of those that are troubled in heart. 


In the second strophe, another note is struck ; the 
strain of sorrow mingles with the bouyant hope of 
what precedes— 


Behold this one ts set for the falling, etc. | 


In these words, we catch a note of foreboding that 
the advent of the Messiah will be accompanied by 
strife and suffering. It will be in the nature of 
a discriminating judgment, serving to reveal the 
thoughts of many hearts. 


As the writer has said elsewhere, + in these poems 
“we catch a glimpse of a pious circle in Israel 
who were awaiting the advent of a Messiah who 
should effect the moral and spiritual redemption 
of His people; who should reign as a spiritual 
prince in the hearts of a regenerate people, and 
so fulfil the old promises made to the House of 
David ; and one who should extend His spiritual 
dominion to the ends of the earth. These hopes 
were based and nourished upon Old Testament 
prophecy, and were cherished within a limited 


1 The Christian Messiah in the light of Judaism ancient 
and modern, an article published in the J TS for April, 
1912, p. 323. 
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circle who were to be found both among the 
learned—especially among the disciples of Hillel— 
and also among the people. Among the latter 
were doubtless included some of the more spirit- 
ually-minded of the apocalyptists. ... Doubtless 
the poems on which this estimate is based are 
the product, to some extent, of reflexion. They 
exhibit. the piety of the primitive Palestinian 
Christian Church. Their genuinely primitive 
character and their essential conformity to truth 
and fact are guaranteed by their whole tone and 
character, their Christology, and their setting. 
In them we ought to see, as I venture to think, 
translations of hymns, originally composed in 
Hebrew for liturgical use in the early Palestinian 
Community of Hebrew-Christians.”’ 


The figures of Anna and Simeon are doubtless 
historical,1 though the story may, to some extent, 
have been idealized. They could hardly have been 
invented. Living, as they did, in an atmosphere of 
pious hope and exaltation, they would easily respond 
to the Messianic excitement of the little group from 
Bethlehem which surrounded the young Child. 

Tt is a notable feature that, while the whole 
narrative obviously reflects an atmosphere of tense 


1 If the figure of Anna, for instance, had been entirely 
fictitious, some Biblical or other well-known character 
would have been selected to play the part assigned to her. 
Thus Sarah, the daughter of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17, cf. 
Numb. xxvi. 46; 1 Sam. vii. 30), is made the subject of 
Rabbinic legend, according to which her life was wonder- 
fully prolonged all through the sojourn in Egypt, and 
even later. 
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expectation, the language is graceful and restrained. 
There is little that is extravagant about it. Perhaps 
there is some exaggeration in the description of 
Anna as a widow even for fourscore and four years, 
which departed not from the Temple, worshipping 
with fastings and supplications night and day. Here, 
the number of the years of widowhood has, perhaps, 
grown in the early stages of the oral tradition, and 
the statement that she departed not from the Temple 
cannot be taken literally. What is meant is that 
she spent as much time as possible within the 
Temple-precincts.1_ No woman could possibly have 
lived within the Temple-area. It is interesting to 
notice that it is the Temple which is the head- 
quarters of this little group of quietists, not the 
synagogue. The Temple offered a less restricted 
arena for a woman’s activities, and would naturally 
attract a ‘“‘prophetess.’’ This circle to which 
Joseph of Arimathea probably belonged (Luke 
xxill. 51), was looking for the Messianic salvation or 
“ Consolation’”’? of Israel. We are reminded of 
the mourners of Sion who practise humility, who 
when they have had to listen to reproach against 


1 Lightfoot’s explanation (Horae ad loc.) is probably the 
right one: she departed not from the Temple ; ‘“‘that is, 
not in the stated times of prayer.’”’ He appositely com- 
pares Lev. x. 7 (addressed to Aaron and his sons): Ye 
shall not go from out the door of the Tabernacle, which Sifra 
ad loc. explains not in the time of their ministry. 

2 Heb. nehamd, a technical term in this connexion 
cf.: Ap. Bar. XLIV. As we have seen, a favourite name 
for the expected Messiah was Menahem, 7.e., ‘“‘ Consoler ” ; 
see above p. 82. 
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themselves have kept silent, who have not grasped 
at material good for themselves.1 In the same 
context a saying is quoted which runs: He who 
ts on the watch for (the Messianic) salvation, the 
Holy One, Blessed be He, will cause him to lie down 
in the Garden of Eden, as tt ts said in (Ezek. xxxiv. 
15): “I myself will feed my sheep, and I will cause 
them to lie down.’ In Simeon’s Song, the eager 
longing for the expected salvation, expressed by 
the figure of the watchman straining his gaze on 
the watch-tower, is already satisfied. The watch- 
man can leave his post with a calm untroubled 
spirit, because at last his eyes have seen the promised 
salvation. 

The atmosphere of the entire section is unmis- 
takably Jewish and quietist. It could not have 
been invented by the Evangelist. This is fully 
admitted by so unprejudiced a witness as the 
distinguished Jewish scholar Dr. K. Kohler, who, 
while he will not commit himself so far as to guar- 
antee the historic character of Simeon and Anna, 
yet acknowledges that “ these two stories of Luke 
have the true Jewish colouring.’ ? 

In vv. 39 and 40, we probably have summary 
statements which are due to St. Luke himself. 
He seems not to be any longer translating from the 
primitive document. Under these circumstances, 
his silence about any further sojourn of the Holy 
Family at Bethlehem cannot well be pressed. 


1 Pesikta vabbathi, XXXIV. 
2 J E, I, 609b. 
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He may not have known of any such sojourn, and 
probably did not know of the journey to Egypt. 
In any case, such details did not interest him. 
He was concerned, rather, to bring the Holy Family 
as quickly as possible to the place of their most 
permanent sojourn, which became “‘ their own city ”’ 
—Nazareth. 


(2) An Episode in the Boyhood of Jesus 
(Luke ii. 41-52) 


The story of Jesus’ first visit to Jerusalem, after 
the Presentation in the Temple, is told in this 
section of the Third Gospel. It is interesting as 
being the only episode recorded in the canonical 
Gospels of the Life between infancy and manhood. 4 
It obviously interested the Evangelist for a special 
reason—the reply to the reproachful question of 
Mary:* Son why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
Behold thy father and I sought thee sorrowing. The 
reply that follows is no doubt correctly rendered 
in the R.V.: How ts tt that ye sought me? Waist ye 
not that I must be in my Father’s house ?*® The 
comment that follows: And they understood not 


~ 


1 Also as containing the last recorded reference to 
Joseph (v. 51): “he was almost certainly dead before 
Christ’s public ministry began ”’ (Plummer). 

2 Notice the prominence of Mary, a feature that 
characterizes the earlier narrative in ch. i., to which we 
have already called attention. This suggests that the 
narrative we are considering belongs to the same cycle 
as the earlier one, and that both are dominated by the 
idea of the Virgin Birth (see above, p. 40). 

’ This rather than ‘“‘ about my father’s business ’”’ is 
the right rendering: see Plummer, ad loc. 
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the saying which he spake unto them, is significant. 
Plummer’s exegesis is no doubt right— 


“There is a gentle but decisive correction of 
His Mother’s words ‘ Thy father and I’ in the 
reply, ‘ Where should a child be (8) but in his 
father’s house? And my Father is God.’ It is 
notable that the first recorded words of the 
Messiah are an expression of His Divine Sonship 
as man; and His question implies that they 
knew it, or ought to know it.” 


In the light of the narratives as a whole, the words 
point unmistakably to the Virgin Birth. But such 
a reply took them by surprise. The secret of the 
wondrous birth had never been divulged to the 
Child. Perhaps, even, the glamour of it, in the 
years of commonplace existence that had elapsed, 
had partially faded for them. Could He possibly 
be hinting at His own consciousness of a mysterious 
and divine origin? They could not tell. They 
understood not the saying.1 Or the sentence may 
have a wider significance. They only gradually 
came to understand all that was involved in the 
Child’s mission and destiny. As Plummer remarks— 


“ They learnt only gradually what His Messiah- 
ship involved, and this is one stage in the process. 


1 Some such Hebrew expression as béshel ’abt = “in . 
what belongs to my Father ”’ may lie at the basis of the 
saying : cf. T B Kidd, 57b: Slaughter what is owing to me 
(Heb. shellt, t.e., the sacrifices) on what belongs to me (Heb. 
bé shellt, 1.e., in Temple-grounds). 
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From the point of view of her subsequent know- 
ledge, Mary recognized that at this stage she and 
Joseph had not understood.” 


Such a touch can only have emanated from the 
Virgin herself. The following verse (And He went 
down with them and came to Nazareth; and he was 
subject unto them: and His Mother kept all these 
sayings (or things) in her heart) also betrays the 
mother’s heart. She shews in the words a natural 
anxiety to remove the impression “that in His 
reply (v. 49) Jesus resents, or henceforward repu- 
diates’’ the authority of His “ parents’ over Him. 
The verse also bears witness to the impression 
made upon her own heart by these occurrences. 
The beauty, restraint, and psychological truth of 
the whole narrative are a sufficient guarantee of its 
essential historicity. It is a picture drawn from 
the life. But critical objections are not wanting. 
Gressmann, as we have seen, regards it as a beauti- 
ful legend. It is pointed out that it is a common 
tendency to reflect back the greatness of dis- 
dinguished men on to the years of youth in fictitious 
episodes, and in such a category, it is alleged, the 
story of Jesus amazing the Jewish Doctors in the 
Temple, naturally falls. The whole story is modelled 
on Old Testament precedents—Samuel, who dwelt 
in the Temple, was a prophet from his thirteenth 
year (cf. Josephus, Ant. v. x. 4); in fact, the 
history of Samuel formed the model for the Lukan 
narrative (cf. 1 Sam. ii. 26, and Luke ii. 52). But 
all this fails to account for the psychological truth 
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of the story and its simplicity. These could hardly 
have been invented. The contrasted fictions of the 
Apocryphal Gospels are alone sufficient to prove 
this to an unprejudiced mind. The Old Testament 
narrative may have affected the form, but not the 
substance, of the story. Such considerations have 
brought conviction even to so severe a critic of 
the Gospels as Keim, who says +— 


“It does seem to us, after all has been said, 
that this fine, tender picture, in which neither 
truth to nature nor the beauty which that implies, 
is violated in a single line, in which youthful 
strivings in their truth and error alike, are drawn 
with such depth of meaning, picturing so com- 
pletely beforehand the stages of his after life, 
cannot have been devised by human hands, 
which left to themselves were always betrayed 
into coarseness and exaggeration, as shown by 
the apocryphal Gospels, and even some stories 
of the youth of Old Testament heroes—but only 
by true history.”’ 


ADDITIONAL NOTE (3).—Spitta on the Chrono- 
logical Notices and Hymns in Luke i.-ii. 


An important article by Spitta on The Chrono- 
logical Notices and the Hymns in Luke 1. and 11., 
which was published in the Zeztschrift fur die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft in 1906,? calls for 


1 Jesus of Nazara (E. T.), i. 137. 

2 Siebanter Jahrgang. Heft 4, pp. 281-317. (Die | 
Chronologischen Notizen und die Hymnen in Le. I und 2: 
von Friedrich Spitta.) 
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some notice here. Spitta regards Luke i. 34 f., 
as an addition made to the original source-document 
by the Editor of the Lukan Gospel, “ based on 
accounts of the birth of Jesus, like that in Matt. 
i. 18-25,” and the view that Mary conceived by 
the Holy Spirit. He holds that the rest of the 
source-document knows nothing of a Virgin Birth. 
This view has already been sufficiently criticized 
in a previous chapter (pp. 35 ff.) and need not 
detain us now. He thinks the Nativity-Narratives 
embodied in the First and Third Gospels absolutely 
irreconcilable. 

It is, however, his treatment of the chronological 
problem that is most interesting. Here, he strikes 
out a bold and original line. He first criticizes the 
view that the date of the enrolment under Quirinius, 
mentioned in Luke il. 2, can be A.D. 6-7. This is 
irreconcilable with iii. 23, according to which Jesus 
must have been about thirty years old just after His 
baptism. Since John’s preaching activity is dated 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius (7.e., A.D. 28-29), 
Jesus, on this reckoning, can only have been, at 
the most, 24 years old. On the other hand, Luke 
iii. 23, implies the view that Jesus was born after 
the death of Herod (4 B.c.). 

The mention of Judas the Galilean in connexion 
with the enrolment in Acts v. 37 suggests that Galilee 
was the scene of the rising, as it is known from 
Josephus that this Judas sprang from Gamala in the 
Gaulanitis, and, therefore, was not a Galilean by 
birth. Now, Josephus relates (Ant. xvi. x.5; Bell 
Jud, i. iv. 1) that a rising, headed by Judas, took 
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place in Galilee soon after Herod’s death ; and the 
account given of this, Spitta thinks, agrees well 
with the reference in Acts v. The account of the 
same Judas which appears in Ané. xvii. i. 1, and 
Bell Jud. 1. vii. 1, in connexion with the time 
immediately following the deposition of Archelaus 
(A.D. 6-7), Spitta regards as an erroneous doublet. 
Josephus -is badly informed of the events that 
occurred in the interval between the death of 
Herod (4 B.c.) and the accession of Agrippa (A.D. 41). 
The enrolment of Quirinius is to be placed in the 
years 4-3 B.c., when he was Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Syria for the first time.4 Spitta defends 
the Lukan account which represents the enrolment 
as taking place in accordance with Jewish custom, 
by tribes and families, as probably historical. 
Such a concession to Jewish prejudices might well 
have been made at a time when Judaea had not yet 
formally been incorporated into the Roman Empire. 
The result reached by Spitta, which will surprise 
some readers, is that it is probable that Jesus 
really was born in Bethlehem, and that the journey 
thither was undertaken in consequence of the 
enrolment of Quirinius, which took place some short 
time after Herod’s death in 4-3 B.c. Spitta even 
thinks that knowledge of this fact—that He was 
sprung from the House of David and had been born 


1 Schurer and Mommsen place the first governorship at 
about this time. Cf. also Zahn, Die Syrische Statthalter- 
schaft u.d. Schatzung d. Quivinius (Neue Kirchl Zettsch., 
1893, pp. 654; also his Introduction to the New Testament, 
Vol. Il). 
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at Bethlehem—played a not unimportant part in 
the development of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness. 
To the question of the Hymns in the Nativity- 

Narratives of the Third Gospel (Luke i. 46-55, 
67-79, ii. 14, 29-31) Spitta also devotes a long 
discussion. He points out that the Gloria in Excelsis 
(Luke ii. 14) has a remarkable parallel in Luke 
xix. 38— 

Peace in Heaven 

And glory in the highest. 


The idea that Heaven is the source of peace occurs 
in the Ethiopic Enoch (lxxi. 15)— 


He calls unto thee Peace in the name of the world 
to come, for from thence proceeds peace since the 
creation of the world. 


A closer parallel still is to be found in the full 
form of the Jewish Kaddish, which contains the 
following — 


May there be abundant peace from Heaven, and 
life for us and for all Israel. 

He who maketh peace in His high places (1.e., in 
Heaven = ev ticrous). 

May He make peace for us and for all Israel. 


Spitta, therefore, concludes that both passages 
are fragmentary quotations from an ancient Hebrew 
hymn. This may very likely be the case. The 
Song of the Angels would, naturally, assume the 


1 See Singer, p. 77. The Kaddish is one of the oldest 
and most popular of the Jewish Prayers, and, in some 
of its clauses, is parallel to the Lord’s Prayer. 
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diction of a well-known formula, sanctioned by 
usage, which fittingly expressed the feeling of 
exultant praise of God. 

Of the other hymns, Spitta regards the Song of 
Zacharias (Luke i. 68-79) as composite in character. 
It is made up of two originally distinct poems, 
which refer to different things; vv. 68-75 are a 
song of thanksgiving for the advent of the Messiah, 
while vv. 76-79 refer to the future of his newly- 
born child, John. Only the latter fit the occasion 
suggested by the prose-setting for the Song. And 
so with the other hymns. When the contexts are 
critically examined, none are found to fit. They 
are purely Jewish songs, which have been worked 
over and inserted in their present settings by a 
Christian editor. 

There is much in Spitta’s study that is valuable 
and suggestive. But he does not sufficiently allow, 
it seems to us, for the possibility that Hebrew- 
Christians would naturally use Jewish forms to 
express their new faith, and to expound the new 
truths. That in the process there should be some 
lack of logical adjustment, some failure in precision 
of statement, is not surprising. When it is remem- 
bered that the forms employed are largely those of 
poetry, many difficulties vanish. The people who 
used them as a vehicle of expression borrowed the 
forms from what lay nearest at hand. But they 
were striving to express certain convictions and 
facts. It is the task of sympathetic historical study 
to get below the surface to these underlying facts 
and convictions. 
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ADDITIONAL NoTE (4)—On the Chronology 


Essentially the same conclusion as Spitta’s regard- 
ing the date of Jesus’ birth is reached by W. Weber 
in an article on The Census of Quirinius according 
to Josephus, which was published in the ZN TW 
in 1909.1. We cannot here follow his investigation 
in detail. 

Briefly, he subjects the relevant material extant 
in the Antiquities and the Bellum Judaicum to a 
searching examination, points out certain discrep- 
ancies and difficulties, and concludes that two 
different sources have been used by Josephus, and 
the presence of doublets has to be allowed for.? 
Judas the son of Ezekias is identical with Judas 
of Ganlanitis (Judas the Galilean). The final con- 
clusion reached is that the enrolment mentioned 
by St. Luke in the Gospel and the Acts refers to 
one and the same event. -It was carried out under 
the direction of Quirinius ( = Sabinus), who at 
that time was Governor of the Province of Syria, 
in the year 4 B.c., between Passover and Pentecost. 
The disturbances that accompanied it were par- 
ticularly serious in Northern Palestine (Galilee). 
The account of Jesus’ birth given in Luke ii., is 
essentially correct. Jesus was born about Pentecost 


1 Zehnter Jahrgang Heft 4 (Der Census des Quirinius 
nach Josephus, von Wm. Weber, pp. 307-319). 

* In particular, the Sabinus mentioned in Ant. xvit. ix. 3, 
et al, is identical with Quirinius. The confusion between 


the two names may easily have arisen in the Aramaic text 
of the source (}'MP 7'30). 
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in the year 4 B.c., at Bethlehem in Judaea. He 
proceeds— 

“It is easy to explain why Mary, in spite of— 
or rather because of—her condition accompanied 
her husband to Bethlehem. Nazareth is not far 
distant from Sepphoris (where the disturbances 
under Judas reached their height). Joseph 
belonged to the peace-loving (quietists) in the 
land; otherwise he would not have enrolled 
himself in Judaea.... For Mary and himself 
he possessed in Bethlehem a secure resting-place. 
There he could wait till the storm in Galilee had 
spent its force. Meanwhile Jesus saw the light 
of the world, and after he had been presented in 
the Temple, Joseph with his wife and child 
could return undisturbed to Nazareth. Public 
peace had been restored.”’ 


In an article published in The Expositor for 
Nov., 1912 (pp. 462-477) on The Date of Herod’s 
Marriage with Herodias and the Chronology of the 
Gospels, Prof. Kirsopp Lake discusses the difficulties 
involved in the commonly accepted chronology, and 
himself proposes, somewhat tentatively, a new 
reconstruction. From an examination of Josephus’ 
evidence, he concludes that “the year A.D. 35 is 
the most probable for the marriage of Herod 
(Antipas) and Herodias, although a few months 
earlier is not entirely inconceivable.” 

“Tf, then, we had only the evidence of Josephus 
to enable us to date the chronology of the Gospel, 
we should certainly say that it is clear from Mark 
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that the ministry of Jesus was contemporary 
with the death of John the Baptist, that His 
death was later than the death of John the 
Baptist, that the death of John the Baptist was 
contemporary, or nearly so, with the marriage of 
Herod and Herodias, and that therefore the death 
of Jesus could not but be later than the marriage 
of Herod and Herodias in the year 34-35.” 


This line of argument suggests that the Passover 
of 36 is “‘ the latest possible date for the.Crucifixion,” 
but how can this be reconciled with Luke iu. 1, — 
according to which John the Baptist began to preach 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius (7.e., 28-29), and 
(inferentially) Jesus’ Baptism took place a short 
time afterwards, so that the Crucifixion cannot 
have been later than 32 or 33? 

A study of the evidence seems to raise the ques 
tion: ‘‘ whether we ought not to revise our whole 
conception of the chronology of early Christianity.”’ 

Professor Lake suggests that the date given in 
Luke iii. 1, which is correct, simply states that 
John the Baptist began to preach in A.D. 28-29, 


“This is generally taken to mean that Jesus 
was baptized in that year. But St. Luke does 
not say this; what he says is that John the 
Baptist began to preach in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, and that he continued to do so until 
Herod, whom he had rebuked for marrying 
Herodias, put him in prison. He then says that 
Jesus was baptized by John, and that he, after 
the temptation, began to preach in Galilee... 
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the natural interpretation of these statements is 
that John the Baptist preached from the fifteenth 
‘year of Tiberius to the time when Herod married 
Herodias (7.e., 34-35), and that the baptism of 
Jesus was one of his last acts.” 


We may, then, suppose that the Census of Quirinius 
referred to by St. Luke in the Birth-Narrative is 
that of A.D. 6, that Jesus was born in this year, 
and that His Baptism took place ‘“‘ probably in the 
year 35,” when He was, as St. Luke supposed, in 
His thirtieth year. One serious difficulty in this 
reconstruction—apart from the fact that it rejects 
the whole Nativity-Story of St. Matthew, which 
clearly places the birth of Our Lord within the 
reign of Herod the Great (7.e., before 4 B.c.)—is how 
to reconcile it with the chronology of St. Paul’s 
life. This is overcome by the hypothesis of a 
textual error in Gal. ii. 1. If for “‘ fourteen years ”’ 
(<5 ér@v), we suppose the primitive text to have 
read ‘‘ four years”’ (6 érav),1 “‘ the whole chrono- 
logy of St. Paul can be put ten years later than it 
usually is so far as the conversion and his history 
up to the time of his second visit to Jerusalem is 
concerned.”’ 


“That means that the conversion was about 
A.D. 43, and if so, we shall have no difficulty in 
accepting 36 as the year of the crucifixion, and 
thus satisfactorily accepting the obvious and 
natural meaning both of Josephus and of Mark.”’ 

This reconstruction—ingenious as it is—is hardly 


1 On this suggestion, see Appended Notes (7), p. 227. 
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convincing. It does too much violence to some of — 


the data. Nor can it be said that its interpretation 
of Josephus’ evidence about the date of Herod’s 
marriage with Herodias is entirely convincing. 
What Josephus says is that “‘ Avetas made this [the 
divorce of Aretas’ daughter] the first occasion of 
his enmity between him and Herod, who had also 
some quarrel with him about the limits of the country 
of Gemahtis.’ It looks as though the quarrel, 
which eventually led to hostilities, gradually grew. 
The divorce was only the beginning. of it. It may 
not have culminated for some considerable time ; 
and there were other causes. Consequently, 
Herod’s marriage with Herodias may be dated, 
even on Josephus’ evidence, at a much earlier 
time than A.D. 34-35. 

The difficulties that beset the problem must be 
fully admitted, and no completely satisfactory 
solution has yet been proposed. In particular, the 
date of the first governorship of Quirinius is uncer- 
tain. If Ramsay’s arguments respecting this are 
not accepted, the possibility remains that an error 
may have arisen in St. Luke’s account by the 
substitution of one proper name for another. And, 
perhaps, the best solution that has been offered lies 
along this line. It has been stated admirably by 
Burton. + 


“The statement of Tertullian (Adv. Marc., 
iv. 19) which connects the birth of Jesus with a 


1A short Introduction to the Gospels, p. 73{. The 
whole discussion (pp. 68-74) is valuable and lucid. 
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census held by Sentius Saturninus, Governor of 
Syria 9-7 B.c., has usually been set aside because 
of its conflict with the statement of Luke. But 
the very fact that it is not derived from the New 
Testament suggests that it perhaps rested on 
independent evidence; and when we find the 
other date given by Luke pressing the census 
back into the very years of the Governorship of 
Saturninus, it is obvious to inquire whether Luke 
has not confused the names of Saturninus and 
Quirinius. Let it be noted that there were two 
enrolments, one falling in a.p. 6-7, and one 
about 9-8 B.c., both apparently known to Luke ; 
that there were two Governorships of Quirinius ; 
that the second of these enrolments fell in the 
second Governorship of Quirinius; and finally 
that the names Quirinius and Saturninus are at 
least slightly alike. Is it not possible that, 
associating the two Governorships of Quirinius 
and the two enrolments, one of them under 
Quirinius, he may have fallen into the error of 
two enrolments, each in a Governorship of 
Quirinius? If so, the mistake is in the name of 
Quirinius, not in the fact or date of the enrolment.” 


On this view, the date of the Birth must be placed 


in 9-8 B.c. As it is known that there was con- 
siderable variety of method in reckoning the years 
of the Emperors, it is at least possible that St. Luke 
reckoned the Principate of Tiberius, not from the 
death of Augustus in A.D. 14, but from the time 
when Tiberius began, by a decree of the Senate, to 
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exercise in the provinces authority equal to that 
‘of the Emperor (7.e., from A.D. 11-12). As St. 
Luke wrote in the provinces where this authority 
was exercised, his adoption of such a method of 
reckoning is not altogether improbable. In fact, 
as Ramsay has pointed out, the years of Titus, in 
whose reign, or very soon afterwards, St. Luke 
wrote, were reckoned from his co-regency with 
Vespasian, and offer a striking analogy. On this 
reckoning, the fifteenth year of Tiberius (Luke iii. 1) 
would begin in A.D. 25, and the Baptism of Jesus 
may have fallen within this year. If Jesus was 
born in 9-8 B.c., this would make him at least 33 
years old at the time of the baptism, which may 
possibly harmonize with the vague terms of Luke 
ili. 23 (And Jesus himself, when he began to teach, was 
about thirty years of age). How much latitude is 
covered by the vague term ‘“‘about’’? It may be 
suggested, also, that St. Luke may-not have known 
the exact, but only the approximate, date of the 
earlier census, and that this may have affected the 
accuracy of his reckoning here. 
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THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
IN THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 


THOUGH the discussion of the evidence, or alleged 
“ silence,’ of the other New Testament documents 
ought, logically, to follow at this point, it. may 
conveniently be postponed till the following chapter, 
and give place to some slight consideration of the 
picture given in apocryphal writings of the Birth 
and Infancy of Jesus. It is, of course, not intended 
here to investigate, or to attempt to discuss in any 
adequate way, this literature as a whole.1 Such a 
task would require a volume at least. All that 
will be essayed will be to illustrate from the Apo- 
cryphal material the way in which fancy and imag- 
ination and dogmatic prepossession work, when 
uncontrolled by the restraining influence of genuine 


2 A convenient edition in English, with a general 
Introduction to the Literature, is B. H. Cowper’s 
Apocryphai Gospels (5th ed., 1881). The most complete 
corpus, with Introductions, is the German work, edited 
by E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (with 
contributions from various scholars), 2 vols., 1904. Of 
older works, Fabricius is still a standard one and Thilo’s 
Codex Apocryphus. Nov. Test. is useful. A valuable art. 
Gospels (Apocryphal), by Findlay, in Hastings’ DCG 
should be consulted. 
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tradition. The contrast afforded with the canonical 
narratives will be found illuminating. 

While it is true that some representatives of the 
Apocryphal Gospel Literature may be regarded as 
possessing an independent value, as preserving some 
genuine tradition of a first-hand character—this is 
almost certainly true of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews—yet the majority are of a distinctly 
lower order. Based, in the main, on the canonical 
Gospels in their completed canonical form, they 
bear on their face a decidedly second-hand character. 
The accretions to the original Gospel-material are 
largely legendary, and are the product of two main 
causes— 

(i) The desire, which in some circles assumed 
the nature of a popular demand, for fuller informa- 
tion about the Life of Christ than that given in the 
Canonical Gospels. 

“This intelligible and not unnatural curiosity 
was directed chiefly to the facts antecedent to 
Christ’s advent, and to those periods of His life 
which the older Gospels left in shadow, His 
parentage, His birth and childhood, and the 
period after the Resurrection.” } 


Curiously enough, however, no attempt is made in 
these writings to fill up the gap between the child- 
hood and entrance on the public ministry. The 
reason for this probably is ‘‘ the absence of any 
dogmatic motive’’ for the formation of such 
information. 


1 Findlay in DCG, I, p. 671. 
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As Findlay remarks !— 


“In the main it is certain that the details 
furnished by the Apocryphal writings regarding 
matters about which the canonical Gospels are 
silent, have little or no historical basis. They are 
in reality Christian Haggadoth,* popular stories 
similar to those in Jewish literature which were 
framed for purposes of pious entertainment and 
instruction. The Gospels of the Infancy and Child- 
hood, for example, are full of legendary matter 
drawn from various sources, or freely invented 
by the fancy of the writers. Where the details 
are not entirely imaginative, they have their 
origin in the transformation of utterances of 
Christ into deeds, or in the literal interpretation 
of O.T. prophecies and Jewish expectations about 
the Messiah, or in the ascription to Jesus of 
miracles similar to those recorded in the O.T. 

“It is necessary, however, to allow for the 
possibility that here and there in this literature 
authentic material not derived from the canonical 
Gospels has been preserved. 


¥ [bid. 
2 Haggada = “narration’’ is applied technically to all 


the non-legal element in Rabbinical literature ; it embraces 
the homiletical as well as the illustrative element (stories 
and legends and folk-lore generally). 


3 Thus an O.T. text (Ps. cxlviii. 7) which runs: Praise 


the Lord from the Earth, ye dragons, is transformed in 
pseudo-Matthew into an incident which represents dragons 
as coming out of a cave and worshipping the child Christ. 
Again, the picture in Is. xi. 6 ff. suggested the legend that 
all kinds of wild beasts accompanied the Holy Family on 
the way to Egypt. See Cowper, op. cti., p. lix. f. 
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“Oral tradition maintained itself for a time 
after our present Gospels were reduced to writing, 
and it is not improbable that genuine sayings of 
Christ and authentic details about His life have 
been preserved in uncanonical books.” } 


(ii) A much more powerful motive that operated in 
the production of these writings was the dogmatic 
interest. They were largely composed in the 
interests of certain beliefs which were held in 
certain sections of the Church. Some of these 
foreshadow tendencies which later crystallized into 
definite heresies. 

Though these Gospels were never admitted to 
canonical rank, some of them were greatly prized, 
in certain sections of the Church, for devotional 
purposes. 


“ The popularity of the Childhood Gospels was 
remarkable, especially in the Churches of the 
East. There the Prot-evangelium was so highly 
prized as a book of devotion that it was used for 
reading in public worship, and furnished material 
for the homilies of preachers. Translations of it 
circulated in Syriac, Coptic, and Arabic, and, 
along with other childhood legends, its stories 
often graphically embellished and exaggerated, 
found a place in a comprehensive Gospel of the 
Infancy and Childhood, the so-called ‘ Arabic 
Gospel,’ which had a wide circulation, not only 
in the Churches of the East, but in Mohammedan 


1 Findlay, zbid. 
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circles. Passages of the Prot-evangeliwm stand in 
the lectionaries of the orthodox Church for use 
at the festivals in honour of Mary, and of her 
reputed parents, Joachim and Anna.” 


We may now cite a few illustrations to show the 
_character of this literature, beginning with the 
Prot-evangelium, or so-called “‘ Gospel of James.” 
This compilation, in its present form, has been 
amplified by the addition of a group of incidents 
dealing with Zacharias, the father of the Baptist. 
Apart from this addition, it forms a uniform com- 
position and is a well-constructed romance, dom- 
inated by certain dogmatic interests. Its main 
purpose was to safeguard the Divinity of Christ 
against Jewish-Christian misconceptions, and to 
provide an answer against those who reproached 
Christians with the lowly, if not shameful, birth 
of Jesus. Most scholars assign its composition to 
the second half of the second century a.p. It is 
probably the oldest writing which professes to give 
the names of the parents of the Virgin. The sources ~ 
of the Book are the canonical Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, parts of the Old Testament (both 
canonical and apocryphal), and popular traditions 
both Jewish and Christian. 

It begins by narrating how Joachim and Anna 
prayed that the reproach of childlessness might be 
removed from them. In answer to their prayers, 
Mary is born (ch. i—v.). When Mary is three years 
old she is taken to the Temple, where she lives till 
the age of twelve, and she is fed by an angel (ch. 
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vi-vii. and viii. beg.). Chapter vii. then 
continues— 

And when she became twelve years old, there was 
held a council of the priests, who said: “‘ Behold 
Mary is become twelve years old in the Temple of 
the Lord. What, then, shall we do with her, lest 
perchance the sanctuary of the Lord bedefiled?’’ And 
they said to the High Priest: ‘‘ Thou hast stood at 
the altar of the Lord ; goin, and pray for her.’ And 
behold the angel of the Lord stood by, saying unto 
him: “ Zacharias, Zacharias,+ go forth and summon 
the widowers of the people, and let them take a rod 
apiece, and she shall be the wife of him to whom the 
Lord shall show a sign.’ And the cniers went out 
through all the region of Judaea round about, and 
the trumpet of the Lord sounded, and all ran together. 


Joseph answers to the summons with the rest of 
the widowers, and is singled out for the charge of 
the ‘‘ Virgin of the Lord’”’ by a dove which comes 
out of the rod that had been given him, and alights 
on his hand. He wishes to refuse the charge, 
because he is an old man and has children: ‘“‘ Let 
me not become ridiculous to the children of Israel,”’ 
he says. He yields, however, tosolemn admonition, 
and accepts the charge (ch. ix.). 

After this, the priests, wishing to have a veil 
made for the Temple, summon the undefiled virgins 
of the family of David, and among them Mary, 
who is chosen by lot to spin the ‘‘ true purple and 


1 7.e., the father of the Baptist, who is represented as 
High Priest. 
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the scarlet ’’; and with these she returns home. 
(ch. x.). While drawing water at the well, she 
receives the Annunciation: “‘ Fear not Mary, for 
thou hast found favour before the Lord of all, and 
thou shalt conceive from His Word” (ch. xi.). 
Then follows the story of the visit to Elizabeth, 
and at the conclusion it is stated that ‘‘ she was 
sixteen years old when these mysteries happened ” 
(ch. xii.). When the sixth month came, Joseph, 
returning from his work one day, discovers her 
condition, and reproaches her (ch. xiii.). Then 
follows an account of Joseph’s disturbance of mind 
about his discovery. His fears and doubts are 
removed by an “angel of the Lord” in a dream 
(ch. xiv.). The condition of Mary becomes known 
to the priests (ch. xv.). The narrative then 
proceeds (ch. xvi.)— 


And the priest said (to Joseph): “ Restore the 
virgin which thou receivedst from the Temple of the 
Lord.” And Joseph wept very much. And the 
priest said: “I will cause you to drink the water of 
the Lord’s veproof, and it shall manifest your sins 
before your eyes” (cf. Numb. v. 17). And the 
priest took and gave it to Joseph to drink, and sent 
him into the hill country ; and he returned quite sound. 
And he also gave it to Mary to drink, and sent her 
into the hill country ; and she returned quite sound. 
And all the people wondered that sin was not found 
in them. And the priest said: “If the Lord God 
hath not manifested your sins, neither do I judge 
you”; and he dismissed them. And Joseph took 
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Mary, and went to his house rejoicing, and glorifying 
the God of Israel. 


(Ch. xvii.). And there was a command from 
Augustus the King, that all who were in Bethlehem of 
Judaea should be enrolled. And Joseph said: “I 
will enrol my children, but what shall I do with this 
damsel? How shall I enrol her? As my wife? 
I am ashamed to do tt. As my daughter? But all 
the children of Israel know that she is not my daughter. 
The day of the Lord will itself bring tt .about as the 
Lord willeth it.’ And he saddled the ass, and set 
her upon tt, and his son led tt, and Joseph followed. 


The account of the Birth in a cave near Bethlehem 
follows (ch. xviii.). Here, the narrative suddenly 
changes from the third to the first person— 


And I, Joseph, was walking, and was not walking ; 
and I looked up into the air, and saw the air violently 
agitated ; and I looked up at the pole of heaven, and 
saw tt stationary, and the fowls of heaven still; and 
I looked at the earth and saw a vessel lying, and 
workmen reclining by it, and their hands in the 
vessel, and those who handled tt did not handle it, 
and those who took did not lift, and those who pre- 
sented it to thety mouth did not present it, but the 
faces of all were looking up... . 


(Ch. xix.). And I saw a woman coming down 
from the hill country, and she said to me: ‘‘O man, 
whither art thou going?” And I said: “I am 
seeking a Hebrew midwife.” And she answered and 
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said to me: “‘ Art thou of Israel?” And I said 
to her: ‘‘ Yea.” And she said: “ And who ts it 
that bringeth forth in the cave?” And I said: 
“ She that is espoused to me.’ And she said to me: 
“Ts she not thy wife?’’ And I said to her: “ It ts 
Mary who was brought up in the Temple of the Lord, 
and she was allotted to me to wife, and she 1s not my 
wife, but hath conceived by the Holy Spint.” And 
the midwife said to him: “Is this true?” And 
Joseph said to her: ‘Come and see.’ And the 
midwife went with him. And they stood in the place 
where the cave was, and behold a bright cloud over- 
shadowed the cave. And the midwife said: “‘ My 
soul is magnified to-day, because my eyes have seen 
strange things (mysteries) ; for Salvation is born to 
Israel.” And suddenly the cloud withdrew from the 
cave, and there appeared a great light in the cave, 
so that their eyes could not bear it. And gradually 
the light withdrew until the babe was seen. . . . 


We need not pursue the contents of this writing 
further. The extracts already quoted and the 
summaries given will suffice to illustrate the unhis- 
torical character of the matter that has not been 
derived directly from the canonical Gospels. The 
entire representation of Mary as living in the 
Temple is pure fiction and is historically impossible. 
And the same remark applies to other features. ? 


1 The mention of the ‘‘cave”’ at Bethlehem may, of 
course, rest upon sound tradition. 
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Yet the Prot-evangelium is the oldest and most 
important of these writings; it was used by the 
compilers of pseudo-Matthew, the Nativity of Mary, 
the History of Joseph the Carpenter, and the Arabic — 
- Gospel of the Infancy ; and, compared with some 
of these latter, is sober and restrained in its repre- 
sentation. Thus, take the following from pseudo- 
Matthew — 


And it came to pass that after the return of Jesus 
from Egypt, when He was in Galilee and now entered 
on the fourth year of his age, one Sabbath day He 
played with the children by the bed of the Jordan. 
When, therefore, He had sat down, Jesus made 
himself seven pools with mud, to each of which He 
made little channels through which, at His command, 
He brought water from a stream into a pool, and 
sent it back again. Then one of these children, a 
son of the devil, with envious mind, shut up the 
channels which supplied water to the pools, and 
overthrew what Jesus had made. Then said Jesus 
unto him: ‘‘ Woe unto thee, son of death, son of 
Satan! Dost thou destroy the works which I have 
wrought ?’’ And straightway he who had done this 
died. Then, with a quarrelsome voice, the parents 
of the dead cried against Mary and Joseph, saying 
to them: “‘ Your son hath cursed our son and he is 
dead.”” When Joseph and Mary heard they came at 
once to Jesus, on account of the complaint of the 
parents of the boy and the crowd of Jews. But 
Joseph secretly said to Mary: ‘I dare not speak to 


1 Ch. XXVI. 
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Him; but do thou admonish Him and say, Why 
hast thou raised against us the enmity of the people, 
and why do we bear the painful enmity of men?” 
And when His mother had come to Him she asked 
Him, saying: ‘“‘ My Lord, what hath he done that 
he should die?” But He said: “‘ He was worthy 
of death, because he destroyed the works which I had 
wrought.” Therefore His mother besought Him, 
saying: “Do not, my Lord, because they all rise 
against us.’ And He, not willing that His mother 
should be grieved, spurned the body of the dead with 
His right foot, and said to him: ‘“ Arise, O son of 
imiquity ; for thou art not worthy to enter into the 
vest of my Father, because thou hast destroyed the 
works which I have wrought.” Then he who was 
dead arose and departed. But Jesus, at His own 
command, brought the water into the pools through 
the water channels. 


As has been already pointed out, the late com- 
pilation known as The Avabic Gospel of the Infancy 
is full of marvels in connexion with incidents of 
Our Lord’s childhood and youth. One extract 
will suffice to illustrate the character of these 
stories, which need not be traced in their further 
development. 


Another day the Lord Jesus went out into the 
street, and seeing some boys who had met to play, 
He followed them, but the boys hid themselves from 
Him. Therefore when the Lord Jesus had come to 
the door of a certain house and saw the women who 
stood there, He asked them whither the boys had gone. 
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And when they told Him that there was nobody there, 
the Lord Jesus said again: ‘‘ What are these whom 
ye see in the vault ?’’ They answered that they were 
kids of three years old. And the Lord Jesus cried 
aloud and said: ‘‘ Come out here, O kids, to your 
shepherd !’’ Then the boys came out, having the 
form of kids, and began to skip about Him. When 
they saw it the women wondered greatly, and, being 
seized with fear, they suppliantly and in haste adored 
the Lord Jesus, saying: ‘‘O our Lord Jesus, Son 
of Mary, Thou art indeed the good Shepherd of 
Isvael: have pity on thy handmaids who stand 
before Thee and never doubted; for, O our Lord, 
Thou hast come to heal and not to destroy.” But 
when the Lord Jesus had answered that the children 
of Israel were like Ethiopians among the nations, 
the women said: ‘‘ Thou, Lord, knowest all things, 
and nothing 1s hidden from Thee ; but now, we pray 
Thee, and from Thy kindness, we ask, that Thou 
wouldst restore these boys Thy servants to their former 
condition.’ The Lord Jesus therefore said: ‘‘ Come 
boys, let us go and play.” And immediately, while 
the women stood there, the kids were changed into 
boys (Ch. xl.). 


A study of the whole of this literature only serves 
to enhance the impression of essential truthfulness 
produced by the sober and restrained narratives 
of the canonical Gospels. In the latter we feel 
we are moving within the boundaries of real history, 
reflected in a genuine popular tradition. The whole 
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matter may fitly be summed up in the words of 
Findlay — 


““A comparison of the Apocryphal Gospels 
with those of the Canon makes the pre-eminence 
of the latter incontestably clear, and shews that 
as sources of Christ’s life, the former, for all 
practical purposes, may be neglected. The simple 
beauty and verisimilitude of the picture of Jesus 
in the four Gospels stand out in strong relief 
when viewed in the light of the artificial and 
legendary stories, which characterize most-of the 
Apocryphal Gospels. The proverbial simplicity 
of truth receives a striking commentary when 
(for example) the miracles of the Canonical 
Gospels are compared with those of the Apocry- 
phal writings. The former, for the most part, 
are instinct with ethical purpose and signifi- 
cance, and are felt to be the natural and unforced 
expression of the sublime personality of Jesus; 
the latter are largely theatrical exhibitions with- 
out ethical content. In them ‘we find no 
worthy conception of the laws of providential 
interference; they are wrought to supply per- 
sonal wants, or to gratify private feelings, and 
often are positively immoral’ (Westcott). In a 
few of the Gospels which show signs of indepen- 
dence, there may be here and there a trace of 
primitive and trustworthy tradition; but all 
such details, which have a reasonable claim to 
be considered authentic, do not sensibly increase 


1 Op. cit. ibid. (p. 672). 
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the sum of our knowledge about Christ. The 
conclusion, based on the comparison of the 
Apocryphal with the Canonical Gospels, is amply 
warranted, that in rejecting the former and 
choosing the latter as authoritative Scriptures 
the Church showed a feeling for what was original 
and authentic.’’! 


1 The Jewish legends about our Lord’s birth and life 
have a certain affinity with the Apocryphal Gospels. 
See Appendix I. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE OTHER NEW TESTAMENT 

WRITINGS, AND THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN 

TRADITION (OUTSIDE THE GOSPELS) RESPECTING 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


I 


Wuat is the relation between the incidents of 
Jesus’ birth, as recorded in the First and Third 
Gospels, and the rest of the New Testament ? 
It is in the argument deduced from the alleged 
“silence ’’ of these books that the stronghold of 
the opposition is to be found. 

It is asserted that the incidents of the Nativity- 
Narratives entirely lack confirmation from the 
evidence of the rest of the New Testament. Not 
only are these books silent as to the main point— 
the Virgin Birth at Bethlehem—but much of their 
evidence cannot be harmonized with the alleged 
“facts.” The Virgin Birth is ignored by St. Mark, 
St. John, and St. Paul, both in the construction of 
the primitive biography of Christ, as well as in the 
Christology. If it be conceded that the argument 
from silence may be in danger of being over-pressed, 
yet it does “‘seem strange that comprehensive and 
systematic thinkers, like John and Paul, could 
construct their doctrines of the transcendance and 
authority of Christ without distinct reference to so 
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important a fact as His supernatural birth.”’? 
The explanation of this silence is easy. The 
Virgin Birth formed no part of the Apostolic 
preaching, and the fact that there is no reference 
to it in the Acts of the Apostles shews how trust- 
worthy as a historian St. Luke is. In the early 
chapters of the Acts he professes to give us the 
substance of the early Apostolic missionary preach- 
ing. The Virgin Birth formed no part of this. 
Therefore, no reference to it occurs in the Acts, 
though the same writer devotes the opening chap- 
ters of his Gospel to expounding the circumstances 
of Jesus’ birth. The same consideration will 
explain St. Mark’s silence. The Second Gospel 
begins with the opening of Our Lord’s public 
ministry, following His baptism. No account what- 
ever is given of His birth, because this was not — 
dealt with in the Apostolic preaching, and the 
Second Gospel is a compilation based, no doubt, 
upon the sermons of St. Peter. This preaching, 
it must be remembered, was determined by the 
character, inherent in the apostleship, of bearing 
personal witness to certain facts. Dr. Headlam 
well remarks *— 


“St. Mark’s Gospel is based upon the preaching 
of the Apostles, the witness that they gave of the 
things they had seen and known from the time 
of the baptism of John, and in all probability it 
was on the particular witness of St. Peter that 


1 Sweet, Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, p. 227. 
* The Miracles of the New Testament, p. 279. 
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it mainly rested. Now he could not be a witness 
as regards the birth, and therefore it would not 
be part of his normal teaching; and it is signi- 
ficant that St. Luke himself recognized these 
limits when describing the election of Matthias 
and the qualifications of an Apostle.” 


It is certainly significant that no account whatever 
is given in the Second Gospel of the birth of Jesus. 
It is clear that the supernatural birth was not 
emphasized at first. The explicit teaching about 
it, and the emphasis laid upon it, came later, and 
then only as part of a larger belief in the Incarna- 
tion. But the fact that the secret of Jesus’ birth 
was not at first published to the world harmonizes 
perfectly with the character of the Nativity- 
Narratives. The story there enshrined, though 
unmistakably Jewish in its setting and form, 
would be especially difficult to explain to Jews. 
And yet it is impossible to attribute its growth to 
heathen influence. Its Jewish colouring, its primi- 
tive Christology, its reserve and restraint, forbid 
such a hypothesis. Its comparatively late appear- 
ance and primitive character can only be reconciled 
by the explanation that it is based upon facts 
which were for long treasured within a narrow 
circle in close contact with Our Lord, and which 
were only gradually divulged to the Church. And 
the instinct which dictated this course was a sound 
one. The supernatural birth is not the foundation 
of, but in a sense an incident in, faith in the super- 
natural personality of Jesus. It is because, on 
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other grounds, we believe in the supernatural 
character of Jesus that we can believe in His super- 
natural birth. The purpose of the Second Gospel 
is to shew from the public ministry of Jesus, cul- 
minating in the death and Resurrection, that 
Jesus was the Son of God; and in this it faithfully 
reflected the early Apostolic preaching. It is easy 
to put a wrong construction upon St. Mark’s silence. 
As has been pertinently remarked — 


“That Mark began his Gospel at the Baptism, 
is certainly no evidence that the life of Jesus 
began then. Jesus, of a truth, did not enter 
the world as a grown-up man. Mark’s silence 
proves absolutely nothing about the youth of 
Jesus, or else it proves that He had none. If the 
belief that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary 
was an essential element in the primitive Gospel, 
why did Mark not state it as such? His silence 
militates as strongly against the critical view as 
against the historical view. If Jesus was natur- 
ally born of Joseph and Mary, and became by a 
divine election and baptism the Son of God, it 
was as wonderful and deserving of record as the 
miraculous birth. 

“As a matter of fact, Mark’s silence has no 
bearing upon this question...” 


But if it be conceded that St. Mark’s silence has no 
bearing upon the determination of the question, 
one way or the other, what is to be said as to the 


1 Sweet, op. cit., p. 228. 
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indirect evidence afforded by his Gospel narrative ? 
Is the representation there given congruous with a 
miraculous birth? It is, of course, admitted that, 
according to popular belief, Jesus was, during His 
lifetime and for some time afterwards, regarded as 
the son, by natural generation, of Joseph and Mary. 
And the disciples—or some of them—shared the 
popular belief at first (cf. John i. 45: We have 
found him of whom Moses tn the Law and the prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph). 
It is certainly curious, however, that in St. Mark’s 
Gospel (vi. 2f.) the people of Nazareth (“his own 
country ’’) are represented as unwilling to welcome 
Him as a teacher, and saying: Whence hath this 
man these things? And what ts the wisdom that ts 
given unto this man, and what mean such mighty 
works wrought by his hands? Is not thts the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, and 
Joses, and Judas, and Simon? And are not his 
sisters with us ? 

The designation of Jesus as “Son of Mary”’ is 
decidedly remarkable and unusual. It is probably 
contemptuous. In the parallel passage in St. 
Matthew (xiii. 55) it is significantly modified (Is not 
his mother called Mary ?), and replaced in the 
parallel passage in St. Luke by Is not this the son 
of Joseph ? (Luke iv. 22). In Rabbinic Literature, 
where the designation “‘ ben ”’ or “‘ bar’’ (=“‘ son’’) 
is used, it is in reference to the father. The 
writer cannot recall any instance of a man being 
called in Rabbinic the ‘‘son’”’ of his mother, in 
this way. There is, of course, the case of Joab and 
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his brethren in the Old Testament, who are con- 
stantly spoken of as ‘“‘ sons of Zeruiah”’ (she being 
David’s sister, according to the Chronicler). This is 
sufficiently interesting to call for special remark 
(cf., e.g., the art. Zeruiah in Hastings’ DB), and 
may be a survival of the old custom of reckoning 
kinship through the female line. More significant, 
perhaps, is the case of Jeroboam, who, though he 
receives the patronymic “‘ ben Nebat,’’ is said to 
have been the son of a widow woman (cf. 1 Kings 
xi. 26)—this description being probably a con- 
temptuous one. In the Lucianic recension, the 
“widow woman ’”’ becomes yuv7 wépvn. It looks as 
though the calumny regarding Jesus’ birth, which 
was afterwards amplified, in Jewish writings, had 
already begun to grow up in Nazareth. Does not 
this point to some peculiar circumstances regarding 
His birth which had become known in a distorted 
form to some people at Nazareth? And may not 
this be explained by Mary’s hasty marriage to 
Joseph, which coincided with the journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem ? 

A good deal of stress has been laid by radical 
criticism upon the incident described in Mark 
ili. 21. [And when his friends (or kinsmen) heard it 
they went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He 
ts beside himself.| 


“Who these kinsmen were (says Schmiedel) 2 
we learn from Mark iii. 31 f£.—Matt. xii. 46 f.— 
Luke viii. 19f.; they were his mother and his 


1 EB, col. 2955 (art. Mary). 
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brethren. For the passage is the continuation of 
Mark iii. 21; they set out from Nazareth and 
reach Jesus immediately after he has had a con- 
troversy with the scribes (Mark iii. 22-30). Even 
though we choose to regard it as possible that 
Mary had kept a life-long silence with her son 
regarding the secret of his birth, and by this 
assumption to deprive Mark iii. 33 (who is my 
mother, etc.), of the force assigned to it.!... 
Mark iii. 21 (he is beside himself) would still be 
decisive ; had Mary known of the supernatural 
origin of Jesus, as set forth in Luke i. 35, could 
anything have induced her to say He ts beside 
himself? The ‘family secret’ of which 
apologists speak did not exist.” 


Such dogmatism sounds very formidable; but it 
reveals an extremely defective sense of what is 
psychologically possible. With real insight and 
fine truthfulness, St. Luke’s Nativity-Narrative 
insists that Mary failed to understand the signifi- 
cance of the startling events connected with Our 
Lord’s birth and development: And they under- 
stood not the saying which he spake unto them (Luke 
ii. 50); Mary kept all these things, pondering them 
in her heart. The Virgin-Mother had much to 
learn all through her life regarding her mysterious 
Son; nor is there any reason to suppose that the 


1 This ‘hard saying,’ Schmiedel insists, “‘ would have 
been an impossibility if Jesus had possessed the conscious- 
ness that his mother had been deemed by God worthy of 
a position so exalted and so singular”? as to be the 
instrument of the Incarnation by the Virgin Birth. 
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exalted moments of her strange experiences regard- 
ing Him were consistently maintained.1 As Sweet 
well remarks,? radical criticism often makes the 
mistake of “‘ reading the evidence backward.” 


‘“‘ Mary laboured to the end of Jesus’ life under 
certain mental limitations. She occupied the 
Old Testament view-point exhibited in the 
Infancy document, and never passed beyond it 
until after the death of Jesus. There was nothing 
in the circumstances of Jesus’ birth to lead her to 
expect in Him anything but the fulfilment of 
the theocratic hopes of the circle in which she 
moved.® Her conduct towards Jesus (cf. John 
ii. 3, 5) cannot be better explained than by the 
supposition that her expectations in Him were 
disappointed. She was a thorough Hebrew, and 
when she saw her son coming into conflict with 
the authorities of her nation and turning aside 
to the narrow pathway. that led towards inevit- 
able death, she was troubled, perplexed, grieved, 
and driven by her painful solicitude to acts that 
were indiscreet and unpleasant (Mark iii. 31; 
Matt. xii. 47). There is absolutely nothing here 
that argues that Mary did not know the incidents 
recorded by Matthew and Luke—certainly nothing 
that has any weight compared with the positive 
reasons for believing that Mary was herself the 
authority upon which Luke based his story.” 


1 See further on this point, Appended Notes (8), p. 228. 
2 OD. cit., p. 199 f. 


3 7.e., of the pious minority of Quietists referred to 
above (pp. 102f., 105f.). 
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Further, the story of the Wedding at Cana (John 
ii. 3-5), which is no doubt based upon authentic 
tradition, implies an attitude of expectation on the 
part of Mary that her Son would be likely to do 
something wonderful—her hopes had not yet been 
dashed by the unhappy conflict with the Scribes 
and Pharisees. There was nothing in the previous 
years of uneventful life at Nazareth to justify 
such evident Messianic expectations; but the 
remembrance of the wonderful events of the Birth 
may well have done so when Jesus had just begun 
His public ministry. 

The evidence of the Fourth Gospel in relation to 
Our Lord’s birth has been differently interpreted. 
Schmiedel? states the case as follows— 


“Jesus in this Gospel says a great deal not 
only about his previous existence with God, but 
also about his entrance into this earthly life in 
virtue of his mission by his Father. In this 
connexion it would assuredly have been of great 
importance to have been able to say, in support 
of his exalted dignity, that he had been born in 
an altogether exceptional way. Instead of this, 
what do we find? That in John i. 45, Philip, 
in vi. 42, the Jews? call him the son of Joseph, 
that in i. 45 (Jesus of Nazareth), vii. 41 £. (Doth 
the Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the 


1 E B, col. 2958-9 (art. Mary). 

2 Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know? How doth he now say, I am come down 
out of heaven ? 
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Scripture said that the Christ cometh of the seed 
of David, and from Bethlehem the village where 
David was ?), vii. 52 (Search and see that out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet), Nazareth is spoken of 
as his birthplace, whilst yet Bethlehem is said to 
be of necessity the birthplace of the Messiah ; 
and Jesus says nothing to the contrary. It is 
acknowledged that in the Fourth Gospel the 
objections of the Jews against Jesus continually 
proceed upon misunderstandings. But here the 
misunderstanding plainly lies notin any error 
as to the actual birthplace of Jesus or as to the 
manner of his birth, but only in the opinion 
that these facts exclude the Messiahship of 
Jesus.”’ 


This is a style of criticism against which it is neces- 
sary to enter a protest. It may be described as 
a form of hyper-criticism which is itself uncritical. 
If the writer of the Fourth Gospel had written in 
the way Schmiedel thinks he ought to have written, 
and had put into the mouth of Jesus assertions 
“that he had been born in an altogether excep- 
tional way,” he would at once have branded his 
work as an unhistorical romance. Because he did 
not commit himself to so palpable a fiction, we are 
asked to believe that he did not accept the Virgin 
Birth as a fact! We are also assured that in the 
Fourth Gospel ‘‘ Nazareth is spoken of as his 
(Jesus’) birthplace.’”’ Not one of the passages 
adduced supports this assertion. In fact, not a 
single passage in the New Testament categorically 
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states that Nazareth was Jesus’ birthplace. Jesus is 
spoken of as “‘the Nazarene”? and as ‘“‘ coming 
from Galilee ’’—which statements are, of course, 
historically true—and it is a mere inference from 
such expressions to assume that He was born in 
Galilee. No doubt, the Jews were unaware that 
He had been born at Bethlehem; but the readers 
of the Fourth Gospel were certainly not. And when 
the Evangelist quotes the Jews as objecting, Hath 
not the Scripture said that the Christ cometh of the 
seed of David, and from Bethlehem the village where 
David was ? he is merely indulging, after his manner, 
in a species of tragic irony. 
As I have said elsewhere — 


“It would be strange indeed if the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel possessed no knowledge of 
the tradition of the Virgin Birth of Jesus as 
embodied in Matt. i.-ii., and Luke iii. Silence 
in this case would presumably imply not ignor- 
ance but tacit acceptance. Unless the tradition 
were contradicted either explicitly or tacitly, the 
presumption in such a case is that it was accepted. 
It is certainly significant that the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel, which occupies a similar place 
to that of the Genealogy in the First Gospel, 
traces the origin of the Logos which became 
incarnate in Christ to the inner life of God. 
What the genealogists attempted to do partially 
is here carried out fundamentally and finally. 
The question arises, Is the Prologue intended to 


1 Hastings’ DCG, II, 805 (art. Virgin Birth). 
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be a tacit correction of the Matthaean and Lukan 
nativity-traditions ? Or are these, at any rate 
as regards their central feature—the Virgin 
Birth—silently accepted and supplemented by 
the statement of fuller and deeper truth? The 
latter alternative accords with the characteristic 
manner and method of the Fourth Evangelist. 
So far from excluding the possibility of the 
Virgin Birth, it may be argued that the Prologue 
presupposes it. In view of the fact that the 
tradition of the Virgin Birth must “already have 
been current in certain Christian circles, and can 
hardly have been unknown to the writer of the 
Johannine Prologue, this conclusion becomes at 
least highly probable. If the writer had con- 
ceived of the method of the Incarnation of the 
pre-existent Logos as being otherwise, we should | 
at least have expected to find some hint or 
suggestion to that effect. In the only verse, 
however, in the Prologue where any allusion to 
birth occurs (John i. 13), the reference is certainly 
not incompatible with the tradition of the Virgin 
Birth, but may be regarded as lending it, if 
anything, some presumptive support.” 


The passage of the Prologue just referred to is. 
worth a closer examination. It runs (John i. 12-14) 


as follows— 


(12) But as many as received him, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God, even to them 
that believe on his name; (13) which were born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
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of man, but of God. (14) And the Word becam 
flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory a 
of the only begotten (wovoyevods) of the Father) full of 
grace and truth. Carr (Exp. T. xviii. 522, 1907), 
contends that povoyevots in v. 14, ‘from its position 
in the Prologue, and from its form as a composite 
of yiyveo Oa, must refer not to the eternal generation 
of the Son of God, but to the human birth of the 
Son of Man.” There is also the remarkable reading, 
known to Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and perhaps 
Hippolytus, according to which v. 13 directly 
refers to Christ’s supernatural birth: who (sing.) 
was born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God. Here, natural genera- 
tion by a human father is denied and excluded in 
the most categorical manner. Even if this reading 
be not accepted, it is a pertinent question to ask : 
“Why the elaboration of the theme, above all 
why the @Auaros avdpos (‘ will of man’), unless he 
(the writer of the Prologue) has in mind the super- 
natural birth of the Logos as a kind of pattern or 
model of the birth of the children of God? As He 
was born into the world by supernatural conception, 
not through the process of human generation, so 
they were born out of the world into the higher 
life by a spiritual process, symbolized indeed by 
generation, but transcending it.’’? 

1 Willoughby C. Allen in The Interpreter, Oct., 1905 
(article Bivth of Christ in the New Testament), p. 57. 
(see the whole admirable article) ; cf. also J. H. Bardsley 
in The Interpreter, July, 1908; and see further Appended 


Notes (9), where the textual evidence of John i. 13 is 
set forth. 
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Another point to be remembered is this. Behind 
the Fourth Gospel, as behind the Synoptists, there 
lies a background of controversy. The writers are 
interested in maintaining certain truths which were 
the object of attack when they wrote. St. Matthew’s 
Nativity-Narrative, as has already been pointed 
out, is dominated by apologetic motives of this 
kind. But by the time when the Fourth Gospel 
was written 


“the miraculous birth was simply an item in a 
larger controversy.... No one denied the 
miraculous birth except as an item in a larger 
denial. The controversy in which John was 
absorbed concerned the reality of the Incarnation. 
There was no controversy as to the Virgin Birth 
considered in itself. No one who accepted the 
Incarnation denied or thought of denying the 
miraculous birth. All who accepted the Incar- 
nation accepted, as a matter of course, the 
miraculous birth. When, therefore, John wrote 
the sentence, The Word became flesh, he gave in 
his allegiance to that entire systematic interpre- 
tation of Christ with which, in the mind of the 
early Church, the miraculous birth was essentially 
bound up.’ 


We have already seen how precarious the argument 
from silence is in the case of the Second and Fourth 
Gospels ; and this applies, with even stronger force, 


1 Sweet, op. cit., p. 230 f. 
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to St. Paul’s letters. Dr. Headlam! rightly insists 
that— 


** his letters were in all cases occasional documents. 
They assume the ordinary Christian preaching 
and the ordinary knowledge of the Gospel history. 
They were not written to provide future ages with 
a complete idea of what Christianity was, and in 
a sense it must be considered accidental that any 
particular point of early Christianity is found in 
them. Supposing that 1 Corinthians had not 
survived, it would have been the customary thing 
to argue that S. Paul knew nothing at all about 
the Lord’s Supper. S. Paul’s Christological doc- 
trine was of such a character that it would be 
natural for him to believe that Our Lord was 
born in a remarkable manner.” 


No stress can properly be laid either way on such 
phrases as born of a woman, born under the Law 
(Gal. iv. 4); born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh (Rom. i. 3).2 As the First Gospel most 
emphatically affirms the two propositions: (a) that 
Jesus belonged to the family of David, and (d) that 
He was virgin-born; it is obvious that such a 
phrase may include belief in the Virgin Birth. 
In any case, it cannot be insisted upon either for 


1 Miracles of the New Testament, p. 280. 

2 It is noticeable, however, that in each of these cases 
St. Paul uses the out-of-the-way yevéuevoy instead of the 
natural word yeyevynuévov. This would harmonize well 
with the feeling that there was something extraordinary 
and supernatural about the birth, which led to its being 
spoken of in unusual terms. 
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or against the belief. What is more important is. 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the Second Adam from heaven 
as applied to Christ. As has already been pointed 
out, there seems to be a real link of connexion 
between this doctrine and the Lukan genealogy, 
which traces the genealogical line of Our Lord 
back to Adam (Son) of God. The thought seems to 
be that just as the first Adam was Son of God by 
a direct creative act, without the intervention of 
a human father, so the Second Adam was created 
by the direct intervention of God, through a human 
mother it is true—and, therefore, He was truly 
human (c?. Gal. iv. 4, “‘ made of a woman ’’)—but 
without the intervention of a human father. That 
such a conception should be embodied in the 
Lukan genealogy is significant. Whence did St. | 
Luke derive it if not from St. Paul? He was St. 
Paul’s companion and disciple. If the disciple used 
this doctrine in connexion with the Virgin Birth, it 
is hard to believe that the master was ignorant of 
the latter. The most that can be urged is that in the 
Pauline Christology no emphasis was laid on the 
dogma of the Virgin Birth. 

The obviously mythological figure in Rev. xii. 
of the woman “‘ arrayed with the sun’”’ who “‘ was 
delivered of a son,” if it is derived from an earlier 
Jewish source, shews that the Babylonian myth 
was not unfamiliar among Apocalyptic circles 
within Judaism. It can hardly, however, have 
influenced or suggested the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion of the Virgin Birth. ‘But,’ to use Mr. 
Allen’s words, “‘ it is worth while raising the question 
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whether the author of the book (of Revelation) did 
not incorporate this section with direct reference 
to the tradition of the supernatural birth of Christ, 
with which he must, therefore, have been 
acquainted.’’! This passage may, however, be left 
conveniently for discussion in the next chapter. 


Il 


It is significant that the assertion of the fact of 
the Virgin Birth appeared in the earliest form of 
the Roman Creed: Who was born of the Holy Ghost 
from the Virgin Mary.* This early form of the 
Western Creed is placed by Kattenbusch as far back 
as the year A.D. 100, and in any case is not much 
later. St. Ignatius (martyred between the years 
A.D. 107 and 116) writes early in the second century 
to the Ephesians as follows— 


For our God, Jesus the Christ, was conceived in 
the womb by Mary according to a dispensation, of 
the seed of David but also of the Holy Ghost; and 
He was born and was baptized that by His passion 
He might cleanse water. And hidden from the prince 
of this world were the virginity of Mary and her 
childbearing and likewise also the death of the Lord— 
three mysteries to be cried aloud—which were wrought 
in the silence of God. (ad. Ephes. xviii. 19.) 


It is noteworthy that the Ignatian Letters shew 


1 The Interpreter, Feb., 1905, p. 193. 
2 Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancio ex Maria Virgine. 
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no trace of the influence of the amplified Infancy- 
Narratives embodied in the Apocryphal Gospels ; 
the writer apparently depends upon the birth- © 
narrative of the First Gospel, or something very 
much like it, and is acquainted with teaching similar 
in type to that of the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel. 
The pre-existent Word of God became incarnate 
through a human and virginal birth. Another early 
second-century witness to the Virgin Birth is the 
Apologist Aristides, a Syriac version of whose 
work was discovered in 1889. The Apology was 
addressed, according to the Syriac version, to the 
Roman Emperor Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). 
In chapter ii. the following occurs— 


The Christians, then, reckon the beginning of 
their veligion from Jesus the Messiah, and He 1s 
named the Son of God Most High; and it 1s said 
that God came down from heaven, and from a Hebrew 
virgin took and clothed Himself with flesh, and in a 
daughter of man there dwelt the Son of God. This is 
taught in the Gospel, as it ts called, which a shori 
while ago was preached among them. 


Another famous second-century Apologist, Justin 
Martyr, refers at length to the Virgin Birth in the 
Apology (see esp. i. 33) and in The Dialogue with 
Trypho ; and the doctrinal fact is emphasized also 
by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian, not to 
speak of later writers. It is thus clear that, to 
borrow Harnack’s words, ‘‘ by the middle or prob- 
ably soon after the beginning of the second century 
this belief had become an established part of the 
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Church tradition.’’! As against Jew and Ebionite, 
on the one side, it was adduced to prove Our Lord’s 
_ divine origin, and, on the other, against the Gnostic, 
to safeguard His true humanity. It is a striking 
fact that the Virgin Birth is a well-established part 
of the Christian tradition as far back as we can trace 
it, and was embedded in the earliest form of the 
Church’s creeds. It was accepted by the great 
mass of the heretics, as well as by the orthodox. ? 
No body of tradition was ever more cautious and 
conservative than the authoritative tradition of the 
Church. That the assertion of the Virgin Birth of 
Our Lord is so firmly entrenched in this citadel, 
points unmistakably to the fact that it came to the 
Church, on its first publication, with the highest 
possible credentials and authority, and, in conse- 
quence, was at once accepted, though it had formed 
no part of the original Apostolic preaching. 


1 Tt is also referred to in the Ascension of Isatah, X1. 1-15, 
and the recently discovered Odes of Solomon, KIX. 6-10, 
both writings probably of the early part of the second 
century A.D. See the passages cited and commented on 
by Headlam, op. cit., pp. 283 ff. 

2 The only important body of early Christians who 
rejected the Virgin Birth were certain Jewish Christians 
(not all), the Ebionites. They seem to have regarded 
Our Lord as the Messiah, in the restricted Jewish sense, 
and so asserted that He was only a man born of Joseph 
and Mary. This form of Jewish Christianity is not that 
reflected in the New Testament, but apparently a com- 
promise between Pharisaic Judaism and Christianity. 
Cerinthus is also said to have maintained that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph and Mary. 
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THE ALLEGED PARALLELS FROM HEATHEN 
SOURCES 


As early as the time of Justin Martyr (Trypho, 
Ixvii.) the mythological tales of virgin birth were 
cited to discredit the Christian doctrine. ‘‘ Amongst 
the Grecian fables,” says Trypho, “‘1t 7s asserted that 
Perseus was born of the virgin Danae; Jupiter, as 
they call him, coming down upon her in a shower of 
gold.” Such tales are widespread. ‘‘ We can no 
longer ignore the fact,’’ says Mr. Estlin Carpenter, 
“that the idea of a wondrous birth without human 
fatherhood appears in a multitude of tales which . 
can be traced literally round the world ‘ from China 
to Peru.’’’1 A large collection of these has been 
made in Hartland’s Legend of Perseus. Students of 
comparative religion are sometimes apt to exag- 
gerate resemblances which are small and to ignore 
- profound and far-reaching differences. A com- 
parison of the stories of virgin birth adduced from 
heathen sources serves to reveal how utterly unlike 
the Gospel-Narrative, both in form and spirit, these 
stories are. They belong to different worlds. of 
thought and feeling. Thus, the legend of Perseus 
bears not the least resemblance to anything recorded 
of the birth and life of Jesus. Justin, in answer to 
Trypho, who brought forward the myth of Perseus 


1 The Bible in the XIXth Century, p. 490. 
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as a heathen parallel to the story of the Virgin 
Birth of Our Lord, indignantly repudiates both the 
similarity and the connexion. ‘“‘ The Christian 
story is to him, he replies in substance, not only 
de facto historical and true in its essential points 
(while the pagan myths are mere Satanic counter- 
feits of it), but ... the two stories differ toto 
coelo morally and spiritually.”"1 In fact, the idea 
of a direct borrowing from Greek myth has largely 
been abandoned even by scholars who reject the 
story of Jesus’ miraculous birth. Some link more 
closely connected with the historical antecedents 
must be found. Another hypothesis seeks to 
explain the Gospel-story by a comparison with the 
Greek fables which impute the physical origin of 
great men (heroes and benefactors) to the gods 
(not only to Zeus, but to Apollo, Mars, Mercury), 
and which doubtless are the expression of popular 
feeling that finds in splendid endowments and 
achievements something marvellous and inexplic- 
able, on purely natural grounds. The soil for such 
beliefs in the popular feeling and consciousness of 
the pagan world was a fertile one. But this was 
far from being the case among the Jews, at any 
rate within historical times, and it is difficult to 
see how such ideas about the sons of the gods could 
have found entrance into primitive Christian circles 
—least of all, Jewish Christian circles.? If the 
feeling had operated within Christian or Jewish 


1 Thorburn, Evidences of Virgin Birth, p. 157. 
2 See the article Virgin Birth (by the writer) in 
Hastings’ DC G, II, 807 f. 
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circles why were not the Apostles turned into 
demi-gods, and why was not a divine origin ascribed 
to such mighty figures as Moses and Elijah? 
Soltau, however, finds no difficulty in adducing as 
parallels to the Gospel-story the fables circulated 
by Alexander (alleged to be a son of Zeus) and 
the Emperor Augustus as to their divine origin. 
Augustus, we are told, availing himself of a popular 
superstition, especially rife among the Romans, 
which regarded the serpent as “‘ the symbol of the 
Genius, the protecting spirit of the family,” 
“caused sacrifices to be offered everywhere to 
the Genius of the Emperor; (and) he was careful 
that the fable should be widely diffused, to the 
effect that his mother Atia was once, while asleep 
in the temple of Apollo, visited by the god in 
the form of a serpent, and that in the tenth month 
afterwards he himself was born... . 

“Was it to be wondered at, then, that kindred 
ideas grew up with regard to the origin of Christ 
also, and that they found credence? This, at 
any rate, is clear; the belief in the Virgin Birth 
of Jesus could not have originated in Palestine ; 
anyhow it could never have taken its rise in 
Jewish circles.’’ 4 


As we have already seen that nothing is more 
certain than the Jewish-Christian origin and charac- 
ter of the Gospel Nativity-Narratives, we need not 
here do more than endorse Harnack’s verdict that 
“the conjecture... that the idea of a birth 


1 Soltau, op. cit., p. 47. 
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from a virgin is a heathen myth, which was received 
by Christians, contradicts the entire earliest develop- 
ment of Christian tradition.’”’! Nor need we linger 
over the parallel derived from the story of the birth 
of the Buddha, which is as remote from any resem- 
blance to the Gospel-story as can well be imagined. 
It is thus described 2— 

His mother before the conception retires to keep 
the fast, and in complete chastity sleeps surrounded 
by her women. Her husband ts not there. As she 
sleeps she dreams a dream, it seems as tf a white 
elephant enters her side. This is the conception. 


It should be noted that there is no suggestion 
here that the mother was a virgin at the time. 
The more careful exponents of the scholarship 
which seeks to explain the Gospel-Narratives from 
the side of comparative religion see clearly that 
direct borrowing from heathen sources is out of 
the question. This group of scholars, which includes 
not only Gunkel and Gressmann but also Cheyne, 
insists on the Jewish-Christian character of the 
Gospel-Narratives. It is assumed that a folk-lore 
motif had already penetrated Jewish circles before 
the Christian period, and that a Jewish legend— 
really a heathen myth transformed and invested 
with a Jewish character—had grown up about the 
Messiah. The most recent exposition of this kind 
of treatment is that of Gressmann, which may here 
be examined. 

1 History of Dogma (E.T.), I, 100 note. 

2 See Sweet, op. cit., p. 162. See, further, Appended 
Notes (10), p. 231 f. 
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As we have already seen, Gressmann ? holds that 
the Gospel ‘‘legend’’ simply reflects a Jewish 
birth-legend of the Messiah which was dominated 
by the foundling moti?. Whence was this derived ? ? 
The foundling motif is very common in folk-tales, 
sagas, and myths. One version of it, “‘ which in a 
striking way approximates to the Christmas gospel,’ 
is extant in Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris, Chapter xii: 
“which is particularly valuable for our purpose, 
because Plutarch is a contemporary of the Evange- 
lists and therefore cannot be dependent upon them.” 
Plutarch is aware of the celebration of the birth- 
festivals of Egyptian gods on the intercalary days 
at the end of the year, and in particular gives an 
account of the birth of Osiris: On the first (inter- 
calary) day Osiris is born. Coincident with the birth 
a voice vesounded from the (heavenly) height: ‘ The 
Lord of all emerges into the light.’’ Some, however, 
assert that a certain Pamyles in Thebes, while drawing 
water from the Temple of Zeus,* heard a voice which 
commanded him to proclaim aloud: ‘The great 
King, the Benefactor, Osiris, is born.” And when 
Kronos* handed him (Osiris) over to him, he brought 
up Osiris, and therefore the Feast of Pamyles was 
celebrated 1n his honour, which ts similar to the 
Phallus-feasts. Here, Plutarch sets before us two 
variations of the birth-legend of Osiris, the second 


1 Das Weithnachts-Evangelium, p. 17 ff. 

2 Op. ctt., pp. 21 fi. 

3 Zeus = the Egyptian god Amon, the principal god 
of Thebes. 

4 = the Egyptian Geb, the father of Osiris. 
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of which is rather more full. The situation implied 
is that the divine child is born in a marvellous 
manner. Then suddenly a heavenly voice sounds 
from the Temple of Zeus-Amon (according to the 
first account, from the heavenly height), and 
announces the birth, giving direction, at the same 
time, that the fact should be proclaimed, so that 
everyone's attention should be called to the matter. 
Pamyles, who was occupied in drawing water—a 
task only allotted to slaves or servants of the lower 
order—can have been no priest. When, in his 
astonishment, he looks about, he becomes aware o. 
the child’s presence. He does not for one moment 
doubt that Kronos-Geb, the father of Osiris, has 
entrusted him with the care of the child. So he 
brings him up as his own, and announces the 
theophany that has been vouchsafed to him. The 
place where this happened is not expressly men- 
tioned; Gressmann thinks it must have been on 
the banks of the Nile, near which the Theban 
Temple lay. The legend probably has as its 
foundation-motif the idea of a foundling set by 
the water. The differences between this legend 
and the assumed Messiah-legend are admitted to 
be formidable. This is accounted for (1) by the 
difference of background; in the Theban river- 
country it must be a drawer of water who lights 
on the foundling, while in the hill-country of 
Bethlehem, it is shepherds to whom this vé/e must 
be assigned, and who find the child in a cave; 
(2) another difference is that in the Gospel-legend 
the infant is found wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
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(cf. also Ezek. xvi. 4), a custom which, apparently, 
was unknown to the Egyptians. 

In spite of these differences, it is contended that 
there are striking agreements. Both accounts make 
the birth coincide with a proclamation by a heavenly 
voice ; in both accounts the child is called ‘‘ Lord ”’ 
(kvpvos), and “‘ Benefactor ”’ (evepyérns) approximates 
in meaning to “‘ Saviour’ (sw77p). In both accounts 
the heavenly command is taken up by the recipients, 
who are in each case poor people of the lower orders, 
in Plutarch a water-drawer, in St. Luke shepherds. 
The legend of Plutarch, it is claimed, confirms the 
analysis of the Lukan story by which an older form 
of the Messiah-legend is detected that narrates the 
wonderful birth of the Christ-child suddenly, with- 
out parents, in solitude far from human society 
and helpless, in a manger. But, by the coincident 
announcement of the angel, the shepherds who are 
in the open country, are informed of the event, 
and proceed to the manger. Since they know that 
the child is of divine origin and destined for great 
things, they not only make the divine announce- 
ment known, but take charge of the babe, give him 
milk to drink, and bring him up. 

It will be noticed that the basis of comparison 
here with the Osiris-legend is a hypothetically 
reconstructed pre-Christian Jewish one. Not a 
particle of positive evidence is adduced for the 
existence of such a legend. In particular, the 
foundling idea is far to seek. If anything is fixed 
in Jewish popular notions about the Messiah, it is 
that he is to be born of a human mother who is 
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known as such. This is as clear as it can possibly 
be in the Jewish legend of the birth of the Messiah 
which has already been quoted. Another con- 
dition which must have controlled any local tradi- 
tion about Messiah’s birth that may have grown 
up at Bethlehem is that the future King must be 
a scion of the House of David, that is to say, his 
father must be known to belong to the Davidic 
family. Otherwise, why should Bethlehem be the 
scene of his birth? In the light of these objections, 
it seems to us that the possibility of the growth, 
in such a connexion, of a foundling-legend vanishes. 4 
Attempts have also been made to connect the 
birth-story of Jesus with the Mithraic birth-legend. 
The resemblance in certain respects between the 
religion of Mithra and of Christ was sufficiently 
striking to impress so early a Christian Father as 
Justin, who (Trypho, ch. lxx.) refers to the matter 
as follows— 


And when they who treat of the mysteries of Mithra 
say that he sprang from a rock, and call that place, 
where they say those that believe in him are initiated 
by him a cave, ts it not certain that they have imitated 
that which was spoken by Daniel, that a stone was 
cut out of a great mountain without hands (Dan. 
it. 34)? And likewise that which is spoken by 
Isaiah (Is. xxxiit. 18-20), all whose words they have 
endeavoured to imitate as exactly as possible? For 
the evil spirits have contrived to have the precepts 

1 We have already discussed the historical difficulties 


of this hypothesis in connexion with the rest of the Lukan 
Nativity-Narrative above (pp. 76 ff.). 
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concerning the practice of that which ts just and right 
taught even by the priests of Mithra. 


Again, in ch. lxxviii., Justin refers definitely to 
the caves of Mithra in speaking of the cave at 
Bethlehem where Our Lord, according to him, was 
born. The god Mithra, as is well known, was 
worshipped in caves or artificially made cave- 
chapels, and was spoken of as the “ rock-born.” 
It is difficult, however, to believe that a cave-chapel 
of Mithra existed near Bethlehem at so early a 
period as the first century B.c. The evidence does 
not suggest that the Mithra-cult was known in 
Syria till a long time subsequently. Yet the 
hypothesis apparently requires that we must assume 
the existence of a cave near Bethlehem, sacred to 
Mithra at a very early period; and that this was 
taken over into Jewish-Christian legend. This is 
incredible. Nor is an indirect influence of such a 
legend any more probable. 

Cheyne? working on different lines, has made out 
a much stronger case for the introduction of myth- 
ical material into the Christian birth-stories. He 
emphatically rejects the view that the statement of 
Christ’s Virgin Birth originated in a mistranslation 
of the Immanuel-prophecy (Is. vii. 14), or in a 
non-Jewish, heathen story, adopted by Gentile 
Christians—a story such as those which Mr. 
Hartland in his Perseus and Prof. Usener in his 
Wethnachtsfest have collected in abundance. The 
influence he postulates is, rather, Babylonian, and 


1 Bible Problems, Part II, esp. pp. 71 ff. 
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he discovers traces of it in the mythological figure 
of ‘‘ the woman clothed with the sun ”’ of Rev. xii., 
who seems to be regarded by the author of the 
passage as the mother of the Messiah. 
He calls attention to the fact that ‘ this strange 
and difficult narrative’ (7.e., Rev. xii.)— 
‘“makes no reference to the Messiah’s father. 
This may be explained by the hypothesis that in 
the Oriental myth upon which this Jewish 
narrative is based, the mother alone was men- 
tioned. For ‘the woman clothed with the sun’ 
evidently represents one of those heathen goddesses 
(e.g., Istar, Isis, Artemis) who were mothers, but 
not originally wives—in short ‘ virgins,’ in the 
sense in which vap0évos was applied to the great 
mother-goddess of Asia Minor. It appears prob- 
able that in some of the early Jewish versions of 
the Oriental myth of the Divine Redeemer 
(which has not, so far as we know as yet, been 
preserved) the mother of the Holy Child was 
called a ‘virgin,’ for nothing is easier than for 
divine titles to pass from one religion to another, 
and for their original meaning to be forgotten. 
In other versions it is possible that the title 
adopted was ‘the woman,’ a term which may 
be directly traceable to Babylonia. For the 
former title we can with some confidence refer 
to the Septuagint rendering of ha-alma in Is. 
vii. 14 ( mapOévos, whence the rendering in our 
version), which I know not how otherwise to 
explain, than as an allusion to a belief current 
among the translators’ contemporaries, and for 
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the latter to Rev. xii. 1 (by implication), and 
just possibly to a passage in the (Ethiopic) 
Book of Enoch (lxix. 29), where the oldest 
manuscript has, not ‘Son of man,’ but ‘Son of 
woman.’ ”’} 


Prof. Cheyne fortifies his hypothesis by another 
reference drawn from Babylonian literature. He 
cites the remarkable traditional story of the 
Babylonian King Sargon of Agade, who flourished 
about 3800 B.c. 


“Tt is a legend of mythic origin, and represents 
the great king as having been born of a poor 
mother in secret, and as not knowing his father. 
There is reason to suspect that something similar 
was originally said by the Israelites of Moses, ? 
and would it be strange if a similar account were 
given of the birth of Jesus Christ, the second 
Moses? ’’8 


In criticizing this theory, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to repeat what I have said elsewhere *— 


“Tt is undoubtedly true that the Jewish 
Messianic idea bears traces of the influence of 
the universal myth of the World Redeemer. It 
is, indeed, when analysed critically, found to be 
largely a transformed and refined edition of the 
old material. The universal craving which found 


1 Op. ctt., p. 81 f. 

2 See: EB, art. Moses, 3 with note 4. 

3 Op. cit., p. 86. 

‘ Hastings’ DCG, II, 808 (art. Virgin Birth). 
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varying expression in the world-myth of the 
coming Deliverer assumed its highest and most 
spiritual phase in some forms of the Jewish 
Messianic belief. One feature of the widespread 
myth was the representation of the mother of 
the coming Deliverer. The mother plays an 
important yvdéle, but no father is mentioned. 
Here, in all probability, we must see a survival 
of the idea of the goddess-mother as distinct 
from the later one of the goddess-wife.! In 
Is. vii. 14, the goddess-mother, it would seem, 
has been transferred to earth, and has become 
simply the Israelitish woman who is to bear the 
wonderful child. The heathenish trappings have 
been entirely dropped.” 


As we have already seen,* in Rabbinical literature 
this idea seems to have survived in the various 
forms in which the conception of the Messiah’s 
earthly pre-existence comes to expression. 


(1) He is represented as leading a hidden life 
and then suddenly manifests himself (cf. Mt. 
xxiv. 27, 43, 44; John vii. 27). In the Midrash 
Ex. Rabbd, i., it is said that as Moses, the first 
deliverer, was reared at the court of Pharaoh 
so the future Deliverer will grow up in the Roman 
capital. Another Midrash says that the Messiah 
will suddenly be revealed to Israel in Rome. 


(2) The Messiah is represented as born, but not 


1 Cf. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Ch. III. 
2 See above p. 82f. 
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yet revealed ;1 cf. the well-known passage, Sanh. 
98 b., where R. Joshua b. Levi is quoted as 
saying that the Messiah is already born and is 
living in concealment at the gates of Rome. 
According to the Targ. (Jerus) on Mic. iv. 8, the 
Messiah is on the earth, but is still in concealment 
because of the sins of the people. 


(3) The Messiah is represented as having been 
born at some time in the past (according to one 
account born at Bethlehem on the day the 
Temple was destroyed; according to another, 
born in the days of King David, and now dwelling 
at Rome). ? 


In the curious story® of the Messiah’s birth 
quoted by Lightfoot (Horvae on Mt. ii. 1) the birth 
of the Messiah (whose name is Menahem, son of 
Hezekiah) is connected with Bethlehem and the 
destruction of the Temple. His mother’s name 
is not given, she being described simply as “ the 
mother of Menahem.’ At Bethlehem she is 
found with her infant son by the Jew who has 
been mysteriously apprised of the Messiah’s birth. 
The Jew leaves, and ‘‘ after some days returns to 
that city, and says to her, ‘ How does the little 
infant ?’’’ And she said: ‘‘ From the time you 


1 Cf. Justin Martyr (Dial c. Tryph. VIII): But Christ, 
if he 1s come, and is anywhere, is unknown ; nor does he 
know himself, nor can he be endued with any power till 
Elijah shall come and anoint him, and make him manifest 


to all men; cf. also XLIX. 


2 Cf.: J E, VIII, 511, where the above details are given. 
8 Cited in full above (p. 81 f). 
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saw me last spirits and tempests came, and 
snatched him away out of my hands.” 


In all these forms of the myth, it is to be observed 
that the mother of the Redeemer is nowhere called 
a ‘‘ virgin.”” Where the mention of a father does 
not occur, this feature may be due to the prominence 
of the mother in an earlier social stage, surviving in 
the form of the goddess-mother; an idea which 
later assumed the form of the Messiah’s being 
concealed and unknown, and manifesting Himself 
suddenly. It is also to be observed that in Rev. xii. 
the woman is a heavenly being ; in other words, the 
conception in this passage is nearer the primitive 
myth than it is in Is. vii. 14. It is difficult to 
imagine how the representation in Rev. xii. can 
have suggested the idea of the virgin birth, though 
it is easy to see that the prominence assigned to the 
Virgin-Mother of Jesus in the Christian story may 
have influenced the author of Revelation in selecting 
so crude a piece of mythological material for the 
purposes of his book. In other words, it was the 
Gospel story which suggested the selection of the 
mythical representation in Rev. xii. It would be 
easier to suppose that the LXX. of Is. vii. 14 had 
given rise to the story of the Virgin Birth than the 
mythical figure in Revelation. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, Prof. Cheyne 
is driven to conjecture ‘‘ that in some of the early 
Jewish versions of the Oriental myth of the Divine 
Redeemer (which has not, so far as we know as 
yet, been preserved) the mother of the Holy Child 
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> 


was called a ‘ virgin.’’’ And, further, it is neces- 
sary to suppose that mapOévos (“ virgin ’’), which in 
its original application (e.g., to the great mother- 
goddess of Asia Minor) meant one who was not 
bound by the marriage tie (and, therefore, connoted 
anything but the virginity of Lk.i.34) in the process 
of transition to the conjectured Jewish version of 
the myth, lost its original connotation, and was 
interpreted in the strict sense; ‘‘for nothing is 
easier than for Divine titles to pass from one religion 
to another, and for their original meaning to be 
forgotten.” 

It is very difficult to believe that any “ Jewish 
versions of the Oriental myth”’ ever existed which 
spoke of the Messiah’s Mother as a “ virgin.” 
Virginity, in the strict sense of the term, was never 
esteemed among Jews proper as a higher state than 
marriage ;4 nor do the Gospel Nativity-Stories 
suggest that such an idea had any influence in 
creating them. The home of Joseph, Mary, and 
Jesus, as pictured in these narratives, was a Jewish 
home, permeated with the atmosphere of conjugal 
love; the picture does not harmonize with an 
ascetic ideal of virginity. But the ascetic ideal of 
virginity is one thing ; the idea of a virgin-mother 
is another. It is incredible that Jews can have 
taken over this idea from heathen sources, especially 
with such associations clinging to it as those des- 
cribed by Prof. Cheyne. That the very idea of a 


1 The half-Jewish sect of the Essenes, it is true, eschewed 
marriage among themselves. But would even they have 
lent any countenance to the idea of a virgin-mother ? 
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virgin-mother was abhorrent to Jews is reflected 
clearly in St. Matthew’s narrative; and we have 
already seen that Jewish literature shews not the 
slightest trace of the idea of the Messiah’s mother 
being a virgin.? It is “true that the LXX. of Is. 
vii. 14 describes the mother of the future Deliverer 
as a mapGévos (“ virgin’’). But there is no evidence 
that this text ever received a Messianic application 
among Jews, apart from Matt. i. 23; and there it 
was suggested by the event, and not vice versd. 
What, then, was the significance of the LXX. 
» mapBévos in Is. vii. 14 to Greek-speaking Jewish 
readers? Two explanations are possible: either 
(1) the translators, in using the term, intended to 
enhance the miraculous character of the sign, given 
by God Himself, as the prophet announced, to 
Ahaz—contrary to all natural laws God Himself 
will bring it about that a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son; or (2) it may simply mean (and this, 
perhaps, is more natural) that some definite person 
(known to Ahaz and the prophet), who is now a 
virgin, shall conceive, etc., the implication being 
that she will have ceased to be a virgin before the 
conception and birth of a son. In face of the 
silence of the entire Jewish literature—apart from 
the Jewish-Christian narratives—and the positive 
and negative evidence against the currency of such 
an idea—it is surely precarious to see evidence in 
this isolated text of a belief, prevalent among 


1 For Philo’s idea of virgin birth, cf. Appended Notes 
(11), pp. 232 ff. 
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the Jewish-Greek contemporaries of the LXX. 
translators, in the Virgin Birth of the Messiah. 
On the general question of heathen analogies to 
the Virgin Birth of Our Lord, it should not be 
forgotten that, while many of these stories and 
myths can only be described as ‘“‘ the shameless 
glorifying of sensual desire,’’ which ‘“‘ could only 
provoke in the primitive Christian consciousness 
the deepest abhorrence,’’! yet, in some, a religious 
motive is discernible. This element seems to be 
present in the stories told of the birth of Egyptian 
kings. In the early period, the kings of the Fifth 
and Sixth Dynasties called themselves “‘sons”’ of 
the sun-god. In the case of Amon-Hotep III (of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty) we are told that the god 
Amon himself descended from heaven and stood 
beside the virgin who should become a mother— 


“ Amon-Hotep,” he is made to say, “is the 
name of the son who is in thy womb. He shall 
grow up according to the words that proceed out 
of thy mouth. He shall exercise sovereignty and 
righteousness in this land unto its very end. 
My soul is in him (and) he shall wear the twofold 


crown of royalty, ruling the two worlds like the 
sun for ever.” ? 


“ This,’ says Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, “is only the 
natural sequel of the language in which again and 


1 Dr. Weiss, quoted by Knowling, Our Lord’s Virgin 
Birth, p. 42 f. 


2 Sayce, Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
p. 49, cited by J. Estlin Carpenter, op. cit., p. 491. 
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again the Egyptian kings are described as filially 
related to a paternal god.” On the whole question, 
some weighty words of Professor Sanday may well 
be pondered— 


“Tf we believe that the course of human ideas, 
however mixed in their character—as all human 
things are mixed—is yet part of a single develop- 
ment, and that development presided over by a 
Providence which at once imparts to it unity 
and prescribes its goal—those who believe this 
may well see in the fantastic outgrowth of myth 
and legend something not wholly undesigned or 
wholly unconnected with the Great Event which 
was to be, but rather a dim unconscious prepaya- 
tion for that Event, a groping towards it of the 
human spirit, a prophetic instinct gradually 
moulding the forms of thought in which it was 
to find expression.” } 


It is, however, all-important to remember that the 
Gospel-Narratives belong to the sphere of history, 
and were produced under the limitations that 
condition the record of historic facts. The creations 
of the mythopoeic fancy flourish in a different 
atmosphere. ‘‘ They are part of a common stock 
of imaginative material reproduced without purpose 
or authority from age to age and land to land, 
destitute of historic significance.”’ ? 


1 Hastings’ D B, II, 647 (art. Jesus Christ). 

2 J. Estlin Carpenter, op. cit., p. 490. ‘‘ Let any reader 
contrast the extravagant description, the high-sounding 
epithets, the cosmic transactions of the myths, with the 
story of the Gospels—the humble maiden, the carpenter, 
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A careful student, after a survey of the whole 
question, sums up as follows: ‘“‘ After a laborious 
and occasionally wearisome study of the evidence 
offered and the analogies urged,” he says, he is © 
“convinced that heathenism knows nothing of 
virgin births. Supernatural births it has without 
number, but never from a virgin in the New Testa- 
ment sense and never without physical generation, 
except in a few isolated instances of magical births 
on the part of women who had not the slightest 
claim to be called virgins.” In all recorded 
instances, so far as the writer has been able to 
examine them, “if the mother was a virgin before 
conception took place, she could not make that 
claim afterwards. The supernatural conception of 
Christ, therefore, was unique in several particulars : 
(1) Christ’s conception was in order to incarnation— 
heathen wonder-births were the result of incarnation. 
(2) The story combines a miraculous birth with a 
pure spiritualistic monotheism. Christ’s birth was 
due to the creative agency of the unseen God— 
without the usual human mediation. (3) His mother 
was at the time of His conception and remained 
until after His birth a virgin. In short, the con- 
ception of Jesus was as unique as the person thus 
brought into the world.” 4 


the inn stable, the simple language, the definite dates and 
locations—and ask himself whether it is possible to believe 
that the Gospel-story is an adaptation of the myth.” 
(Sweet, op. cit., p. 183.) 

1 Sweet, op. cit., p. 188. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CONCLUSION 


WE are now in a position to sum up the conclusions 
that have been reached in the previous chapters, 
and to attempt, briefly, to estimate their religious 
significance. 


(1) The Htstorsc Fact 


If the account that has been given of the character 
and genesis of these narratives be even approxi- 
mately correct, what room is left for the operation 
within them of heathen superstitious ideas? How- 
ever much Jews at various times have been influ- 
enced by their pagan neighbours, in the sphere of 
religion, and especially in their conceptions of God, 
they? are the last persons ever to have been affected 
by pagan superstitions. Towards such, and towards 
all the associations of idolatry in all its forms, they 
took small pains to disguise their aversion and 
contempt, as witness the Maccabean revolt and the 
conflicts with the Roman Government on the 
question of worship of the Emperors. 

Yet we are asked by Soltau to believe that “‘ the 
idea of the supernatural descent of Augustus ”’ 
(embodied in the fable that his mother, while asleep 
in the Temple of Apollo, was visited by the God in 
the form of a serpent, and later gave birth to 


1 4.¢., the post-Maccabean Jews of Palestine. 
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Augustus) was “‘ applied . . . to the case of Jesus.’’? 
Soltau, indeed, concedes that ‘‘ the belief in the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus could not have originated in 
Palestine ; anyhow it could never have taken its 
rise in Jewish circles” :2 and in this view he is 
supported by Schmiedel and Usener. Consequently 
he is driven to regard the story of the Virgin Birth 
as an “‘insertion’’ in the original narrative, of 
‘“ Hellenistic origin.” * The difficulties that beset 
this theory of “insertion”? have already been 
indicated. How is it that such “ insertions” 
should have taken so characteristic a Jewish form ? 
This, at any rate, must be the work of Jews. More- 
over, why should such alien elements have crystall- 
ized themselves in just the most markedly Jewish 
parts of the New Testament, while they are passed 
over in silence elsewhere ? 

Gunkel, indeed, fully admits the Jewish-Christian 
character of the whole of the narrative of St. Luke, 
and boldly argues that the idea of the Virgin Birth 
of the Messiah must have become a Christological 
dogma in Jewish circles before the time of Jesus, 
in the same way as the Messiah’s birth at Bethlehem 
and of the family of David had become a fixed 
popular Jewish belief; and that this was trans- 
ferred to the history of Jesus.4 But, in support 
of this statement, not a scrap of positive evidence 


1 Op. cit., p. 49. 

2 Op. cit., p. 47 £. 

3 Ob. cit., p. 49. 

4 Zum veligionsgeschichtlichen Vevsténdniss des neuen 
Testaments (Gottingen, 1903), p. 69. 
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is given.! If such were the case, why is the Virgin 
Birth of the Messiah never alluded to in the main 
body of the Gospels in connexion with the other 
popular beliefs (such as his birth at Bethlehem 
and of the family of David) that are mentioned ? 
In fact, so far from it being a popular or even 
familiar belief among the Jews, it may be inferred 
with practical certainty from St. Matthew’s narra- 
tive that the story of the Virgin Birth was a 
stumbling-block to Jewish readers which it required 
_ special apologetic efforts to overcome. The natural 
and instinctive Jewish attitude towards such a 
story was represented by a section of the later 
Ebionites, who, while admitting other claims on 
behalf of Jesus, refused to believe this. Nor can 
it be said that either Gressmann’s or Cheyne’s 
attempt to postulate a pre-Christian Jewish birth- 
legend of the Messiah which would account for the 
New Testament Nativity-Narratives has been 
successful. 

The conclusion is forced upon us, therefore, that 
if the story of the Virgin Birth is a legend, it must 
have grown up within the Jewish-Christian com- 
munity of Palestine, and must represent a primitive 
Christological dogma expressing the idea of the 
perfect moral and spiritual purity of Jesus as Son 
of God. The Christian consciousness, it might be 
urged, working on such a passage as Thou art my 
Son , this day have I begotten Thee (Ps. ii. 7), together 


1 For Badham’s attempt to supply the deficiency (in 
The Academy for 8th June, 1895), see Appended Notes 
(2), p. 218 f. 
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with the Scriptural promise of the fullness of the 
spirit that should rest upon the Messiah (Is. xi. 2), 
may have been led to transfer these ideas to the 
physical beginnings of Jesus’ life.1 But, in the 
absence of any analogous development in the 
Christian consciousness elsewhere this is hard to 
believe. Why did the Christological process assume 
just this form and in this (a priori most unlikely) 
quarter? The impulse must have been given from 
without. But, unless the idea came from heathen 
sources—which to us seems inconceivable in so 
strictly Jewish a circle—then it must have grown 
out of a conviction, cherished at first within a limited 
Palestinian circle of believers, that the traditional 
belief among them was based upon facts of which 
some members of this community had been the 
original depositories and witnesses. 

Dr. Estlin Carpenter? agrees ‘with Lobstein in 
thinking that the story of Our Lord’s Virgin Birth 
is a pious creation of ‘‘ early Christian imagination.” 
We have already seen how the pious Christian 


1 This is substantially the position taken up by Lobstein 
in his essay on The Virgin Birth of Christ (Williams & 
Norgate, 1903). Lobstein contends that ‘‘ the conception 
of the miraculous birth of Christ is the fruit of religious 
feeling, the echo of Christian experience, the poetic and 
popular expression of an affirmation of faith” (p. 96). 
Lobstein also denies pagan influence, and maintains that 
the conception “ has its roots deep down in Israel’s religion 
transformed by the new faith” (p. 75, cf. p. 69f.). This 
writer’s treatment of the subject, by its critical sobriety 
and religious feeling, contrasts favourably with Soltau’s 
arbitrary and confused exposition. 

* Op. cit., p. 493. 
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imagination works in our study of the Apocryphal 
Gospels. “‘These shew,” says Dr. Plummer, ! “ what 
pitiful stuff the imagination of early Christians 
could produce, even when the canonical Gospels 
were there as their models. All these classes of 
fiction (both heathen and Christian) warn us that 
we must seek some other source for the Gospel- 
Narrative other than the fertile imagination of some 
Gentile or Jewish Christian whose curiosity led him 
to speculate upon a mysterious subject. We should 
have had something very different, both in details 
and in tone, if there had been no better saqurce 
than this.”’ 

When subjected to the criteria properly applicable 
to it—and when weighed in the light of the con- 
siderations advanced above—such a tradition, it 
seems to us, has high claims to historical credibility. 
The alternative explanations only serve to raise 
more difficulties than they profess to solve. 

Assuming, then, the historic fact of the Virgin 
Birth, and frankly accepting its “‘ miraculous ”’ 
character, we are not thereby driven to suppose 
that the miracle is incongruous with the laws of 
nature. The essential truth embodied in the 
Christian tradition has been admirably stated by 
Professor Briggs *— 


“The virgin conception of Jesus .. . is not 
to be interpreted as if it were a miracle in violation 


1 Hastings’ DCG, I, 75 (art. Annunciation). 
2 Messiah of the Gospels, p. 49 f. 
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of the laws of nature,} but rather as brought 
about by God Himself present in theophany. 
The conception of Jesus in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary differs from all other conceptions of 
children by their mothers in that there was no 
human father.... The place. of the human 
father was taken by God Himself; not that God 
appeared in theophany in human form to beget 
the child, after the analogy of the mythologies 
of the ethnic religions, but that God in a theo- 
phany in an extraordinary way, unrevealed to 
us, impregnates the Virgin Mary with the holy 
seed. The words of the angel imply a theophanic 
presence; for though it might be urged that 
the coming of the Spirit upon her was an invisible 
coming, after the analogy of many passages of 
the Old Testament, yet the parallel statement 
that the Divine power overshadowed her cannot 
be so interpreted. For it not only in itself 
represents that the Divine power covered her 
with a shadow, but this-is to be thought of, after 
the uniform usage of Scripture, as a bright cloud 
of glory, hovering over her, resting upon her, 
enveloping her with a halo of Divinity, in the 
moment when the Divine energy enabled her to 
conceive the child Jesus.” 


On the view that the narratives embody authentic 
history, it is obvious that they must either directly 
or indirectly depend upon the authority of Joseph 


1 For the theory of Parthenogenesis, in this connexion, 


see Appended Notes (12), p. 235 f. 
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and Mary themselves. And this is confirmed by 
their general character. It has often been noted 
that the narrative in the First Gospel is written 
from the point of view of Joseph, while St. Luke’s 
reflects that of Mary. This is a very striking 
feature, and it is extraordinarily difficult to suppose 
that it is the result of invention or pure imagination. 
Especially so in the case of St. Luke’s narrative. 
As Dr. Plummer remarks — 


“It required more delicacy to tell the story of 
the Virgin Birth from Mary’s side than from 
Joseph’s; and this greater delicacy is forth- 
coming. And it is all the more conspicuous 
because St. Luke’s narrative is the richer in 
details. We conclude, therefore, that St. Luke 
has good authority for what he has told us, viz., 
an authority well acquainted with the facts. 
For if he was incapable of imagining what he has 
related, equally incapable was his informant. 
The narrative which he has handed on to us is 
what it is because in the main it sets forth what 
is true.” 


St. Luke’s narrative may have been derived directly 
from Mary herself, or, more probably, from a 
document which depends ultimately upon the 
authority of the Virgin. Many scholars have 
pointed out the touches of a woman’s hand in the 
narrative. ‘‘ The notes of time (Luke i. 26, 36, 56) 


1 [bid. 
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are specially feminine.” + Dr. Sanday? indeed has 
argued that the narrative came not only from a 
woman, but through a woman, and has suggested 
that Joanna, the wife of Chuza—steward to Herod 
Antipas (Luke viii. 2-3, xxiv. 10; cf. xxiii. 49, 
and Acts i. 14),—may have been the person through 
whom the information passed from Mary to St. 
Luke. It is quite possible that St. Luke received 
this information orally from such a person, and 
that it formed the basis of the prose setting in which 
are embedded the poems of the Nativity. These 
poems, however, cannot have been composed by 
St. Luke. As has been argued in Chapter III, 
they are to be regarded as translations from Hebrew 
originals. We may confidently accept Dr. Briggs’ 
verdict, who says (New Light, p. 165): “‘ Making 
every allowance for the poetic form, style, and 
conception, these poems are sources of the highest 
value, and of the first degree of historic impor- 
tance. ... They give us. information as to the 
Infancy of Jesus Christ and as to the Virgin Mother, 
which is necessary to complete the story of their 
lives and to give us a complete understanding of 


1 “ The colouring of a woman’s memory and a woman’s 
view is unmistakable in the separate features of this 
history” (Lange). “‘ There is a womanly spirit in the 
whole narrative which seems inconsistent with the trans- 
mission from man to man” (Ramsay, Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem ? p. 88). 

2 Exp. Times, April, 1903, p. 297. 

’ Or such information may, of course, have been 
embodied in a document which St. Luke used in writing 
his prose-narrative. This, perhaps, is more probable. 
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their character.” Dr. Briggs detects seven pieces 
of poetry in the Lukan narrative, none of which 
is, he thinks, in its present form complete. They 
are in the nature of incomplete extracts. 


These poems are: (1) The Annunciation to 
Zacharias (Luke i. 13-17), a trimeter poem, in 
the original Hebrew, in two strophes of different 
lengths, evidently incomplete in the translation ; 
(2) the Annunciation to Mary (Luke i. 28, 30-33, 
35-37, 38), four pieces of trimeter poetry of 
different lengths, also incomplete ; (3) the Annun- 
ciation to the Shepherds (Luke ii. 10-12, 14), 
two pieces of trimeter poetry, evidently extracts ; 
(4) the Song of Elizabeth (Luke i. 42-45), and 
(5) the Song of the Virgin (the Magnificat) 
(Luke i. 46-55), both trimeter poems, perhaps 
also incomplete; (6) the Song of Zacharias (the 
Benedictus) Luke i. 68-79), a pentameter poem 
in two strophes, probably, relatively, the most 
complete of all, but, perhaps, an extract; and 
(7) the Song of Simeon (Nunc Dimittis) (Luke 
ii. 29-32, 34-35), a trimeter poem, probably 
incomplete. } 


It will be noticed that six of these seven pieces are 
of the same form (trimeter poems), while one (the 
Benedictus) is in pentameter form, which agrees 
with the extract in Matt. i. 20-21 (the Annunciation 
to Joseph). May these extracts go back to two 
long poems, one written in trimeter, the other in 


1 Cf. Briggs, New Light, p. 162f.; Messiah of the 
Gospels, pp. 41-63. 
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pentameter form, each giving a poetic account of 
the Birth of the Baptist and the Birth and Infancy 
of Jesus? Wecannot say.? At any rate, it seems 
clear that these poems were before St. Luke in 
written form when he wrote his Nativity-Narrative. 
Their composition must have taken place well 
before the destruction of Jerusalem in a.pD. 70, 
“ either in the Christian congregation of Jerusalem, 
or the Christian community in Galilee, therefore 
by early Christian poets who had access to the 
family of Jesus, certainly to His brother James, ? 
the head of the Jerusalem Church, and possibly also 
to the Virgin-Mother . . . and to others who could 
speak as eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses of (some 
of) these matters embodied in verse.’”’? When the 
contents of the poems are examined, we find that 
they reflect an early type of Messianic belief and 
expectation, and a primitive Christology which 
point to a very early date. It is evident that they 
emanate from a circle which was deeply interested 
not only in Jesus but in the Baptist. We may 
infer, with some certainty, that they grew up in 
the earliest generation of Jewish-Christians, who 
had largely been drawn from those who were 
originally followers of the Baptist. It was from 
these elements that the community was formed in 


1 Dr. Briggs thinks it probable that ‘‘ we have to think 
of two original poems of this kind, the one chiefly used 
- by Matthew, the other chiefly used by Luke ” (New Light, 
p. 164). 
2 “ His brother James”’ : For the Brethren of the Lord, 
see Appended Notes (13), pp. 236 ff. 
3 Ibid. 
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which these poems must have first taken shape. 
We may fix, approximately, on the decade a.p. 40-50 
as the time within which they first assumed literary 
shape. But it is evident, of course, that the 
tradition on which they are based is much older. 
The poems breathe “ the spirit of the Messianic 
hope before it had received the rude and crushing 
blow involved in the rejection of the Messiah.” 
This is specially noteworthy in the poems which 
belong to the Baptist-cycle. The Forerunner is 
to make ready a people prepared for the Lord (Luke 
i. 17). God hath holpen His servant, that He might 
remember mercy (as He spake unto our fathers) 
toward Abraham and his seed for ever (i. 54-55) ; 
He hath visited and wrought redemption for His 
people, And raised up a horn of salvation for us in 
the House of His servant David, As he spake by the 
mouth of the holy ones, His prophets of old : Salvation 
from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate 
us, To shew mercy toward our Fathers, and to 
vemember His holy covenant; The oath which He 
sware unto Abraham, our father (i. 68-71). The 
same Messianic hope is also reflected in the other 
songs. The child is to have the throne of his father 
David, and is to vetgn over the house of Jacob for 
ever (i. 32-33). Now, this ‘is not the sort of 
language that early Jewish Christians would have 
invented after the rejection of Christ.” It reflects 
the earlier type of Messianic hope of which we have 
already spoken. The early chapters of the Acts 


1 Gore Dissertations, p. 16. 
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shew us that the primitive Jerusalem Church still 
hoped and worked for the winning of the Jewish 
people as a whole to the acceptance of Jesus as the 
Messiah, and not without some prospects of success. 4 
It is in such an atmosphere that a little circle could 
have cherished the tradition of earlier Messianic 
hopes reflected in the stories of the Birth and 
Infancy of the Baptist and of Jesus. It is true 
that this cycle of tradition did not form part of 
the Apostolic preaching, which laid all the emphasis 
on the death and Resurrection of Our Lord. But, 
as we have already seen, the very idea of Apostleship 
limited the teaching given by the Apostles to 
matters on which they could give personal testimony 
as eye-witnesses. What it is more important to 
observe is that, as in the early chapters of the 
Acts, the conception of the person of Jesus in St. 
Luke’s Nativity-Narrative is purely Messianic. He 
is to be great and shall be called the Son of the Highest 
(Luke i. 32); He is to be the exalted Messiah ; 
“but the doctrine of the Incarnation, strictly 
speaking, is not more to be found here than in the 
early speeches of the Acts.” The Church had 
not yet sounded the depths, or fully developed the 
implications, of her doctrine of Christ’s Person. 


It has already been suggested that the poems 
may have been influenced by other Jewish 
models, that in some cases the diction may have 


1 Cf. Acts vi. 7. See on the whole question of the early 
Jerusalem Church, Hamilton’s The People of God, Vol. II, 
esp. Chapters I—III. 


2 Gore, Dissertations, p. 18. 
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been borrowed from formulas familiar to Jews 
and sanctioned by liturgical usage (c}., ¢.g., the 
affinities between the Kaddish and the angelic 
song in the Annunciation to the Shepherds). 

A feature of the Nativity-Narratives that 
creates difficulty for some minds and tends to 
discredit the Gospel accounts by investing them 
with an air of unreality is the angelic appearances. 
This question has been admirably discussed by 
Dr. Gore, who points out! that “ to suppose such 
angelic appearances . . . to be imaginative out- 
ward representations of what were in fact real 
but merely inward communications of the ‘ divine 
word’ to human souls, is both a possible course 
and one which is quite consistent with accepting 
the narrative as substantially historical and true.” 
The prophets who speak of the “word of the 
Lord” as “coming to them”’ imply by such 
language ‘‘the reality of substantive divine 
communications to man of a purely inward 
sort.”” Such an inward communication is recorded 
to have been made to Elizabeth (Luke i. 41-45) ; 
“and the angelic appearances to Joseph recorded 
by St. Matthew (Matt. i. 20, ii. 13, 19) are merely 
inward occurrences (i.e., they are intimations 
conveyed to his mind in sleep).”’ “‘Noone... 
who knows human nature can doubt that such 
inward communications could be easily trans- 
formed by the imagination into outward forms,”’ 
and especially in poetry. Zacharias may have 


1 Op. cit., p. 22¢. 
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received, in answer to earnest prayer (Luke i. 15) 
such an inward divine intimation as to what 
was to befall him, especially on so solemn an 
occasion as that described by St. Luke; and 
this may easily ‘‘ have represented itself to his 
imagination in the outward form and voice of 
an angel.” And similar explanations may be 
given of Mary’s vision and that of the Shepherds. 


As we have seen, the evidence suggests that the 
secret of Jesus’ birth was not at first generally 
made known.! There were obvious reasons why 
this should have been the case during the lifetime 
of the Virgin. Yet some of the facts which invested 
both the birth of the Baptist and of Jesus with 
such an extraordinary significance must have been 
known from the first to an inner circle. These 
facts and occurrences seem gradually to have 
crystallized themselves into the tradition embodied 
in the poems that are utilized in the Lukan narrative, 
which may not have assumed final literary shape (in 
the original Hebrew form) till the decade a.p. 40-50. 

It has already been pointed out? that in all 
probability, one strong motive at work in the 
Matthean account was to meet Jewish calumny 
regarding Jesus’ birth. This may have come to 
a head after the narrative embodied in St. Luke’s 
Gospel had become known, though its beginnings 


1 Mr. Arthur Wright (Synopsis, p. xlii.) believes the 
story of the Virgin Birth “to have been kept back until 
conflict with heresy brought it forward.” 

3 Cf. Ch. II above. 
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may have been even earlier. If this view is correct, 
the Matthean narrative must have been composed 
later than the Lukan (though it depends upon a 
similar early cycle of tradition) which shows no 
such strong apologetic interest, and contains more 
original material. 


(2) Doctrine and Fact 


When we ask ourselves, What is the doctrinal 
significance of the fact, and what is its theological 
value ? we are raising questions of special delicacy 
and difficulty, which are acutely felt by many 
Christians to-day. In some quarters, where the 
Incarnation is accepted as a fact, it is assumed as 
almost axiomatic that the Nativity-Narratives of 
the Gospels have been discredited by historical 
criticism, and may safely be rejected. It is also 
suggested that the alleged fact of the Virgin Birth 
of Jesus has no doctrinal value. In the present 
discussion, an attempt has been made, patiently 
and frankly, to test the historical credibility of the 
narratives, and we have deliberately come to the 
conclusion that the Gospel-story possesses high 
claims to historicity. The argument is addressed 
to those who accept the Incarnation as a fact. 
It cannot be expected that those who do not 
approach the narratives with the presuppositions 
involved in the orthodox Christian belief as to the 
Person of Christ will be convinced by the Gospel 
evidence. ‘‘ The historical evidence for Our Lord’s 
birth of a virgin,” says Dr. Gore, “‘ is in itself strong 
and cogent. But it is not such as to compel belief. 
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There are ways to dissolve its force.” 1 Such ways, 
as we have seen, have been found by historical 
criticism in abundance ; and this criticism has not 
been without effect even on devout believers in 
the Incarnation. To quote Dr. Gore again: “to 
produce belief there is needed—in this as in almost 
all other questions of historical fact—besides cogent 
evidence, also a perception of the meaning and 
naturalness, under the circumstances, of the event 
to which evidence is borne. To clinch the historical 
evidence for Our Lord’s Virgin Birth there is needed 
the sense that, being what He was, His human 
birth could hardly have been otherwise than is 
implied in the virginity of His mother.” ? 


The Doctrinal Value and Significance of the Fact 


What is the doctrinal value and significance of 
the fact? To this question orthodox Christian 
theology has a quite definite answer. We may 
not be able to say that the Incarnation could only 
have happened in the way described in the Gospels 
(t.e., by Our Lord’s birth from a Virgin-Mother). 
But we can say that such a way is congruous with 
the Church’s belief in Our Lord’s pre-existence as 
a Divine Person; that it safeguards at once His 
Divinity and His humanity, and also His unique- 
ness; and that there are grave difficulties in 
reconciling these positions of Christian theology 
with the theory of opanary generation from two 
human parents. 

1 Op. cit., p. 64 

2 bid. 
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Dr. Briggs has expressed the matter trenchantly 
as follows 1— 


“The Christ of the Bible and the Church is 
not merely a divinely inhabited man, but the 
God-man. The deity and the humanity are 
inseparable, and eternally united in one and the 
same divine person. Mary the virgin, the mother 
of Jesus, was the mother of God because she gave 
birth not simply to a man, but God who had 
become man in her womb when she conceived him 
by the Holy Ghost. Christ is not God in the 
sense that he is the elder brother of an indefinite 
number of other gods; but in the sense that 
he is, and always will be, the one only unique 
Son of the Father, the second person of the Holy 
Trinity. ... A birth by human _ generation 
would give us only an individual man, inhabited 
by the Son of God, and so two distinct persons, 
the second person of the Trinity, and the person 
of the man Jesus. That cannot in any way be 
reconciled with the faith of the Bible, or the 
Church. It is simply the revival of ancient 
errors rejected by the Church once for all and for 
ever nearly fifteen centuries ago.”’ 


With this, a statement by Dr. Bethune-Baker may 
be compared. He says?— 


“T have frequently, as a student of Christian 


1 Art.: The Virgin Birth of Our Lord (American Journ. 
of Theol., XII, 202 (1908)). 
2 The Miracle of Christianity (1914), p. 10f. 
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doctrine, been asked by devout believers in the 
Godhead of our Lord, to whom the belief in His 
miraculous Birth was a part of the accepted 
tradition which, as far as they knew, had no 
influence on their main belief, to tell them what 
place in the whole doctrine of the Incarnation I 
conceived that that particular miracle occupied ; 
how the manner of His birth was related to the 
doctrine of His Person. To this question I have 
not been able to give many of the answers which 
have been given or suggested by great divines of 
the Church in the past. Some of the most 
familiar answers seem to me to be either essen- 
tially docetic, in failing to recognize adequately 
our Lord’s full manhood, or based on biological 
conceptions which we know now were mistaken. . . 
I have only been able to answer to the effect 
that the doctrine as I understand it requires 
continuity with the human race, which is secured 
by birth from a woman—heredity through the 
mother—and at the same time a ‘ break in the 
continuity of the ordinary, natural process, a 
fresh departure, a new Divine action, the intro- 
duction of a new Power into the world, which is 
secured by conception, without human paternity, 
by the direct operation of God.’ And, further, 
I have added that the Catholic doctrine pre- 
supposes what in our technical language we call 
the pre-existence of Him who was born as man 
into the world, and that I cannot myself conceive 
how a child born of two parents in what we call 
the ordinary course of nature could be what I 
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believe our Lord to be—the fullest expression of 
Divine Personality that is possible under the 
conditions of genuinely human life, the embodi- 
ment of God in man. Accordingly, when I 
reason out the doctrine of the Incarnation, I am, 
for my part, almost constrained to hold belief 
in a miraculous birth alongside with my belief 
in Him of whose Personality I think that doctrine 
a true interpretation. The one belief is congruous 
with the other. That is the kind of answer I 
can give.” 


With this quite admirable answer, Dr. Bethune- 
Baker goes on to say he is not satisfied— 


“It is, of course, not possible to shew that 
the miraculous Birth was the occasion or original 
cause of the doctrine; and it is not enough to 
shew that belief in it has been a means of pro- 
ducing belief in the doctrine in later times. If we 
are to insist on the retention of the belief, we must 
shew how it is vital to the doctrine.” 


It is true, of course, that it cannot be shewn that 
“the miraculous Birth was the occasion or original 
cause’ of the doctrine of the Incarnation. In its 
relation to the doctrine of the Incarnation, belief 
in the Virgin Birth of Our Lord is rather in the 
nature of effect than original cause or occasion. 
Christians first believed in the Incarnation, and, 
as a consequence of this belief, were prepared to 
accept the fact of the Virgin Birth. As soon as 
the doctrine of the Incarnation was reasoned out it 
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was necessary to provide an answer to the question 
“How was the Incarnation effected?’”’ In the 
absence of a trustworthy tradition, the Church 
might have been obliged to answer that she did 
not know. In fact, she has given the answer 
embodied in the earliest forms of her baptismal 
Creed, and confirmed by a tradition of facts, which. 
has every appearance of being primitive and trust- 
worthy, that ‘‘ Jesus Christ was conceived by the 
Holy Spirit from the Virgin Mary.’ The only 
alternative to acceptance of this tradition of facts 
is to suppose that Jesus was the son, by natural 
generation, of Joseph and Mary. But such a view, 
on Dr. Bethune-Baker’s own shewing, is incom- 
patible with the Catholic doctrine of Our Lord’s 
Person. The connection, then, between the Catholic 
doctrine of the Incarnation and the fact of Our 
Lord’s Virgin Birth is a vital one. The doctrinal 
value of the Virgin Birth certainly depends on the 
Incarnation. And the Church has always believed, 
ever since the time when*she formulated her Creed, 
that the reality of the Incarnation is safeguarded by 
belief in the Virgin Birth as a fact. 

It is true that in the Apostolic age the doctrine of 
Christ’s Person had not been fully thought out. 
To work out its implications time and experience 
were required. But it is fairly clear that the 
divinely guided instinct of the Church, at a com- 
paratively early stage in the development of 
doctrine, realized the doctrinal significance of the 
Virgin Birth. Otherwise, how are we to explain 
the presence of the clause asserting it in the earliest 
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forms of the baptismal Creed? Indeed, there, as 
Dr. Bethune Baker is careful to point out, it sym- 
bolizes the whole doctrine of the Incarnation.1! 
Are we, then, justified in denuding it of historical 
significance as an assertion of fact, and regarding 
it as symbolical of the Incarnation generally ? 
In other words, ought those who cannot accept the 
Virgin Birth as a fact, but yet believe in the Incar- 
nation, to be encouraged to recite the clause in 
public worship as an expression of belief in the 
Incarnation generally? For this position, Dr. 
Bethune Baker puts in a plea, and a teacher whom 
we all revere, Dr. Sanday, claims that it is legitimate 
to interpret the clause of the Creed in a symbolical 
way. He says— 


“In regard to the Birth of our Lord, I would 
say that I believe most emphatically in his 
supernatural Birth; but I cannot so easily 
bring myself to think that His Birth was (as I 
should regard it) unnatural. This is just a case 
where I think that the Gospels use symbolical 
language. I can endorse entirely the substantial 
meaning of that verse of St. Luke (i. 35) ‘ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee : where- 
fore also that which is to be born shall be called 


1 “ There can be no doubt whatever that these are the 
only words in the Creed which express the doctrine. 
Without them, the Creed altogether fails to express the 
conviction of one to whom the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is the breath of his religious life’ (op. ctt., p. 12). 
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holy, the Son of God.’ This is deeply meta- 
phorical and symbolical, and carries us into 
regions where thought is baffled. I do not 
doubt that the Birth of our Lord was sanctified — 
in every physical respect in the most perfect 
manner conceivable. The coming of the Only 
Begotten into the world could not but be attended 
by every circumstance of holiness. Whatever the 
Virgin Birth can spiritually mean for us is guar- 
anteed by the fact that the Holy Babe was 
Divine. Is it not enough to affirm this with all 
our heart, and soul, and be silent as to anything 
beyond ? ”’ 


This position, it seems to us, amounts to a surrender 
of the Gospel account of Our Lord’s Birth as 
history ; the accounts are either not intended by 
their writers to be taken literally or are legendary 
creations. Neither of these views is without grave 
difficulties, which need not further be discussed 
here.? It is clear that the Church cannot adopt 
such a position. She cannot surrender what she 
has regarded, ever since she received it on what 
seemed to be the highest authority, as a statement 
of fact defining the method of the Incarnation. 
The assertion of the fact, apart from an antecedent 
belief in the reality of the Incarnation, would be of 
no doctrinal value whatever. But the Church has 
always believed that this clause of her creed, 
asserting the fact, safeguards the main doctrine. 


1 See a criticism by Dr. Headlam in the CQ R, Oct., 
1914, pp. 20 ff. (“‘ Nature Miracles and the Virgin Birth ”’). 
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- How can she possibly abandon this position without: 
endangering the doctrine of the Incarnation itself ? 
Neither on historical nor doctrinal grounds, it seems 
to us, would she be justified in doing so. 

It is no doubt possible for individual believers, 
who have lived for a long time in an atmosphere of 
belief which has been created by age-long teaching 
of the full Catholic doctrine, to rest in a position 
which asserts the reality of the Incarnation apart 
from the Virgin Birth. But for the Church to adopt 
such a position authoritatively would surely be 
disastrous. Sooner or later, the results would 
inevitably work themselves out in a “reduced” 
Christology, and a ‘‘ reduced’ Christianity. } 


1 “ The best proof of all of the inadequacy of this half-way 
position is that, historically, it has never been able to 
maintain itself. It did not do so in the school of Schleier- 
macher, the great bulk of whose disciples—Neander, 
Ullmann, Tholuck, and the rest—went on to the full 
acknowledgment of the Virgin Birth. It did not do so 
in the school represented by Keim, which mostly sank 
down to the level of pure humanitarianism’”’ (Orr, The 
Virgin Birth of Christ, p. 206). See, further, Appended 
Notes (14),"p. 239 f. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS OF JESUS 
IN JEWISH LEGEND 


[THE most complete treatment of the subject is by 
Dr. S. Krauss: Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen 
(Berlin, 1902) ; cf. also the art. Jesus (in Jewish Legend) 
by the same scholar in J E, vii., pp. 170-173. A useful 
treatise, available in English, is the volume by Laible 
-and Dalman, translated by A. W. Streane, entitled 
Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, etc. 
(Cambridge, 1893), referred to below as “ Laible- 
Dalman”’; c}. also Herford Christianity in Talmud ‘and 
Midrash.| 

Jewish legends in connexion with Jesus can be traced 
in: (a) New Testament Apocryphal works (such as 
The Acts of Pilate), and in such anti-Jewish polemical 
treatises as Justin’s Dial. with Trypho and Origen’s 
Centra Celsum; (b) in the Talmud and Midrash; and 
(c) in the mediaeval Jewish polemical life of Jesus 
known as Toledoth Jesu. 

Many of the Jewish stories read like perversions of 
New Testament statements. Dr. Krauss! says— 


“Many of the legends have a theological back- 
ground. For polemical purposes, it was necessary 
for the Jews to insist on the illegitimacy of Jesus as 
against the Davidic descent claimed by the Christian 
Church. Magic may have been ascribed him over 
against the miracles recorded in the Gospels; and 
the degrading fate both on earth and hereafter of 
which the legends speak may be simply directed 
against the ideas of the assumption and resurrection 
of Jesus.” 


1 J E, vii. 170. Dr. Krauss is, of course, a distinguished Jew, 
as well as a great scholar. 
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A very early passage in the Rabbinical Literature, a 
passage in the Mishna (Yeb. iv. 13), if, as most scholars 
think, it refers to Jesus, will be the earliest Jewish 
evidence which speaks of Our Lord’s Birth as illegitimate. 
It runs as follows— 


Simeon ben. ‘Azzai said: ‘‘I found in Jerusalem a book 
of genealogies; therein was written that ‘So-and-so isa 
bastard (mamzér) of a married woman.’ ” 


Simeon ben ‘Azzai was a pupil and contemporary of 
Akiba (first quarter of the second century a.D.). The 
“ Book of Genealogies ’’ here referred to seems to have 
been a roll compiled after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which contained the genealogical data that had survived 
the wreck of earlier documents.' It was no doubt added 
to from time to time. It is quite conceivable that such 
a notice had been inserted in this roll before the time of 
ben ‘Azzai. Ifit refers to Jesus, as Krauss, Derenbourg, 
and Laible think (though Dalman doubts it), it is 
probably a Jewish perversion suggested by such a 
genealogy and narrative as that of the First Gospel. 
It is noteworthy that the Jews who are represented as 
in conflict with Our Lord in the Gospels never questioned 
His legitimate birth, but took Him to be the son (by 
natural generation) of Joseph and Mary. In the 
Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, part of the charge 
levelled against Jesus by the elders of the Jews is that 
He “ was born of fornication ” (1.e., apparently was the 
child of an illicit union between Joseph and Mary). 
In Origen’s contra Celsum, Celsus also alleges illegitimate 
birth, but now it is the result of seduction, the seducer 
being a soldier by the name of Panthera. In the 
Rabbinical sources the name of the paramour is variously 
given as Pantharé, Pandiva and Pandera, and Jesus 


+ Herod I is said to have destroyed all official pedigrees 
extant in his time. No doubt many such documents perished 
later in the ruin of Jerusalem. 
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: also, in this literature, sometimes called Ben Stada 
R1BD 2), 


Panthéva and Panthivd are regarded by some scholars 
as a corrupted form of rapéévos (“ virgin ”’). In this case, 
“Jesus, son of Panthera ” is a Jewish perversion of ‘ ‘Jesus, 
son of the Virgin.” Pandiva (Panderd) may = rdydapos, 
which was a Greek proper name. Or it may be a variation 
intended to suggest mdv@np. Laible (op. cit., pp. 22 f.) 
regards these names as originally appellatives which- 
ultimately became proper names when their origin and 

significance had ‘ ‘disappeared from men’s consciousness.’ 

“ Pandéra, or, as it is sometimes written, Pantéra, Pantérve, 
answers exactly to the Greek mdyénp. What then ‘was 
intended to be expressed by the designation ‘Son of the 
panther,’ from which there came later ‘Son of Panther ’ ? 
We answer, ‘Son of the panther’ meant ‘Son of 
sensuality.’’”’1 Krauss considers Pandiva and its variants 
a form of répyos. Siada has also received various explana- 
tions. One suggestion is that it is a parody of stava = 
““star ’—then ‘‘ Ben Stada’”’ suggests ‘‘son of a harlot ”’ 
for ‘‘son of a star” (ben Stara ; cf. Numb. xxiv. 17); or 
the same result will be reached if Stada be regarded as a 
perversion of dorfp. In the Palestinian Talmud (Sanh. 
vii. 25 d., top) the name is given as Ben Sdtéda, which 
suggests “son of the harlot.” Might not this, it has been 
suggested, be a parody of Sotéva = cwrhp ; then Ben Stada 
may be regarded as a perversion of a title of the Virgin, 
“mother of the Saviour.” Krauss thinks Stada is derived 
from the Greek cwrdde, a term which came to mean “ lust,” 
“sensuality,” from the character of the poetry which owed 
its origin to the poet Sotades, who flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


How confused the later Jewish tradition is may also 


1 According to ancient belief the panther chooses his mate 
among other kinds of animals. The offspring of panther and 
lioness is the leopard (cf. also TB Kiddushin 70a.). The son 
of the panther is the same as an illegitimate connexion, a 
bastard. Cf. John viii. 41, where the Jews say to Jesus: “ We 
were not born of fornication.” 
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be seen from the fact that the Talmud also gives expres- 
sion to the view that Pappus ben Judah, a contem- 
porary of Akiba (first part of second cent., A.D.) and 
Miriam the hairdresser were the parents of Jesus. 
The only reason for connecting Pappus with the story 
of Jesus was because his wife was named Miriam (“ the 
women’s hairdresser ’’)} and she was known to be an 
adulteress. 

The one most important of the Talmudic passages, 
illustrating what has been said above, may now be 
given. It is from Shabbath 104 b., and runs as follows— 


The son of Stada was son of Pandéra. Rab Hisda 
(died A.D. 309) said: ‘‘ The husband was Stada, the lover 
Pandéra.’’ (Another said): ‘‘ The husband was Pappus 
ben Judah ; Stada was his mother; (or) his mother was 
Miriam the women’s hairdresser; as they would say at 
Pumbéditha, Sétath da (7.e., ‘she was unfaithful’) to her 
husband.” ; 


The implications of this text may be more clearly 
set out in a paraphrase: ‘‘He was not the son of 
Stada, but he was the son of Pandéra. Rab Hisda 
said: ‘The husband of Jesus’ mother was Stada, but 
her lover was Pandéra.’ Another said: ‘ Her husband 
surely was Pappus ben Judah; on the contrary Stada 
was his mother’: or, according to others, his mother 
was Miriam, the women’s hairdresser. The rejoinder 
is: ‘ Quite so, but Stada is her nickname, as it is said at 
Pumbéditha: séfath da (she proved faithless) to her 
husband.’ ”’2 

From this passage, it appears that by the end of the 
third or beginning of the fourth century A.D. the question 
was already debated in the Babylonian schools which 
of the two familiar designations was the correct one, 
son of Stada or son of Pandéra? The tradition was 


1 Miriam Mégaddela = “ Miriam (Mary), the women’s hair- 
dresser,”’ is simply a parody on Mary of Magdala (Magdalene 
who was taken to be the mother of Jesus). 

2 Cf. Laible-Dalman, p. 9. 
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hopelessly confused; it only agreed in the assertion 
_ of Jesus’ illegitimacy. 

There are also special references in the Talmudic 
literature, equally confused and legendary, regarding 
Mary. In one of these passages (Kalla 18b.) the 
mother of Jesus is made to confess the secret of his 
illegitimate birth to Akiba. In another, from the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Hagiga 77d.) a devout person 
ae that he saw in a dream various punishments in 

ell. 


He saw also Miriam, the daughter of Eli Bes4lim, sus- 
pended, as R. Lazar ben Jose says, by her breasts. R. 
Jose ben Hanina says: ‘The hinge of hell’s gate was 
fastened to her ear.’”’ He said to them [the angels of 
punishment]: “ Why is this done to her ?’’ The answer 
was: “Because she fasted and published the fact.” 
Others said: ‘‘ Because she fasted one day, and counted 
two days [of feasting] as a set off.” 


The passage itself shews, however, that this Mary, 
the daughter of Eli, cannot be the mother of Jesus ; 
otherwise her special offence could hardly have been 
stated to be an irreligious practice of fasting. Regarding 
Jesus’ boyhood, the following passage from T B 
Sanhedrin 107 b. may be quoted 1— 


The Rabbis have taught: The left should always be 
repelled, and the right, on the other hand, drawn nearer. 
But one should not do it ...as R. Joshua b. Perahya, 
who thrust forth Jesus with both hands. What was the 
matter with regard to R. Joshua b. Perahya? When 
King Jannai [i.e., Alexander Jannaeus, King of the 
Jews, 104-78 B.c.] directed the destruction of the Rabbis, 
R. Joshua b. Pérahya and Jesus went to Alexandria. When 
security returned, R. Simon ben Shetah (flourished c. 
78-80 B.c. as president of the Sanhedrin) sent him a 
letter to this effect: ‘“‘From me, Jerusalem the holy 
city, to thee, Alexandria in Egypt, my sister. My 


1 Cf. also the parallel passages in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
Hagiga ii. 2; Sanhedrin vi. 8. See Laible-Dalman, pp. 41 ff. 
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spouse tarries in thee, and I dwell desolate.’’ There- 
upon Joshua arose and came ; and a certain inn was in 
his way, in which they treated him with great respect. 


Then spake Joshua: ‘‘ How fair is this inn (’akhsanya).” 
Jesus said to him: ‘But, Rabbi, she (akhsanya =a 
hostess) has little narrow eyes.” Joshua replied: “ Thou 


godless fellow, dost thou occupy thyself with such things ?”’ 
He (the Rabbi) directed that 400 horns should be brought, 
and put him under strict excommunication. Jesus often 
came and said to him: “Take me back.” Joshua did 
not trouble himself about him. One day, as Joshua was 
reading the Shema! Jesus came to him hoping that he 
would take him back. Joshua made a sign to him with 
his hand. Then Jesus thought he had altogether repulsed 
him, and went away, set up a brickbat, and worshipped it. 
Joshua said to him: ‘‘ Be converted.’ Jesus saith : 
“Thus have I been taught by thee: from him that sinneth 
and that maketh the people to sin is taken away the 
possibility of repentance.”” And the Teacher? has said: 


“Jesus had practised sorcery and had corrupted and 
misled Israel.” 


It is doubtful whether this passage originally referred 
to Jesus at all. The anachronism is glaring, as the 
events alluded to must have taken place a century 
before the time of the historical Jesus. About the 
year 87 B.C. a wholesale execution of Pharisees was 
carried out by Alexander Jannaeus, while many members 
of the party fled to Syria and Egypt, and among them 
Joshua ben Perahya. The narrative cited above 
probably contains, in its original form, a genuine 
reminiscence of an incident of the time. Later, as a 
perversion of the Gospel account of Our Lord’s Flight 
into Egypt (Matt. ii. 13-15), the name of Jesus was 
introduced, and the whole story applied to him. 


1 Shema —i.e., the passage from Deut. vi. 4, beginning with 
the words Hear, "O Israel. It is a pious Jew’s duty to recite 
the Shema daily at certain hours. It consists of Deut. vi. 4-9, 
xi. 13-21, and Numb. xv. 37-41. 


Bee, “he who is everywhere mentioned by this title in the 
Talmud.” (Streane.) 
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The story of Jesus’ sojourn in Egypt plays an impor- 
tant part in these legends. According to the Gospels, 
it is the early years of Jesus’ life, immediately following 
infancy, that were spent in Egypt. But, in the Jewish 
legendary tradition he is represented as being there in 
early manhood. This representation goes back as far 
as Celsus, who asserts that Jesus was in service in 
Egypt and learned magic there. His power to work 
miracles is ascribed to the knowledge of magic acquired 
in Egypt. Thus, in Shabbath 104b (just before the 
passage quoted above) it is said— 


There is a tradition. R. Eliezer said to the wise: 
“Did not the son of Stada bring magic spells from Egypt 
in an incision in his skin ? ”’ 


The charge levelled against Jesus of being a magician 
is frequently made in this literature. Jerome mentions 
it, alleging of the Jews Magum vocant et Judaer Dominum 
meum.* Jesus is also charged, in these Jewish sources, 
with having deceived the people and led them astray 
(cf. John vii. 12: Some said, He is a good man ; others 
said, not so but he leadeth the multitudes astray). “ As 
Baalam the magician and, according to the derivation 
of his name, ‘ destroyer of the people,’ was from both 
these points of view a good prototype of Jesus, the 
latter was also called ‘ Baalam.’’’? 


A survey of the materials, scattered about the Tal- 
mudic literature, that deals with Jesus, only deepens 
the impression of unreality produced by the references 
in detail. It is clear that this material depends on no 
genuine historical tradition. In many cases the state- 
ments are clearly perversions of Christian ones, and 
are of a polemical character, which can only have grown 
up after Christianity had become a definitely organized 
force. There is no direct contact with the older Jewish 


1 Ep. LV. ad Ascellam. 
2 Krauss in J EZ, vii.-171. 
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tradition that lies behind the Gospels. It is, indeed, 
possible that behind the Talmudic references to Jesus’ 
sojourn in Egypt there may be an independent tradition 
which has been distorted later. But if this be so, it 
will form a solitary exception. 

In the mediaeval Toledoth Jeshu, or Jewish lives of 
Jesus, the various legendary stories and motifs sketched 
above have been worked up into detailed and continuous 
narratives, and, in some cases, the legends have been 
expanded and developed. These Toledoth exist in 
several recensions,! and read somewhat like the 
narratives of the Apocryphal Gospels. 


One type of text narrates that a pious man of the House 
of David, Johanan, at Bethlehem, was betrothed to a 
certain Miriam. Joseph Pandira, a man of bad character, 
of the tribe of Judah, takes advantage of Miriam by night, 
deceiving her, and making her suppose that he is her 
betrothed. After the lapse of three months Johanan 
discovers her condition, suspects Pandira, but being unable 
to prove his suspicions to his master, Simon ben Shetah, 
flees from shame to Babylon. Jesus is born in due course, 
and handed over by his mother to R. Elhanan as his 
teacher. Jesus by his bold and shameless conduct towards 
the Rabbis excites their suspicions that he is a mamezér 
ben nidda, a suspicion which is confirmed by Simon ben 
Shetah. Thereupon Jesus is excommunicated, and flees 
to upper Galilee. When his shameful origin becomes 
known there, he comes to Jerusalem, and by stratagem, 
and at great danger to himself, enters the Holy of Holies, 
learns the secret of the ineffable name, and successfully 
emerges with this knowledge.? He then publicly asserts 
at Bethlehem his virgin birth (as against the shameful 
story of his illegitimate origin), declares that he is the Son 
of God, and works miracles. And so on. 


1 Texts and translations of several are given in Krauss, 
op. cit., pp. 38-149. 


2 Such knowledge, if retained, was supposed to enable its 
possessor to work miracles, 
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These “‘histories’’ of Jesus were widely circulated 
among the Jews of the Middle Ages, and are still read 
in certain circles. They possess little, if any, historic 
value, as regards their statements of fact, but are of 
tragic significance as reflecting the passion and bitter- 
ness excited by the conflicts between Jews and 
Christians. 
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ANCIENT JEWISH BETROTHAL AND 
MARRIAGE 


Ir is necessary, in order to form a correct idea of 
ancient Jewish betrothal and marriage, to dismiss from 
one’s mind the later outgrowth of custom by which the 
ceremonies became invested with solemn liturgical 
associations and sanctions. Ancient betrothal and 
marriage, among the Jews as among other Orientals, 
were distinct things, separated by a substantial interval 
of time; and they were essentially social acts, which 
centred in the homes of the bride’s parents and of the 
bridegroom. There is no question of a religious cere- 
mony taking place in a place of worship, such as a 
synagogue. The ceremony of betrothal consecrated the 
bride to her husband in the most binding way; and 
the marriage proper consisted essentially in the bride- 
groom’s leading to his own home his espoused wife. 
The feasting and other social acts were simply accom- 
paniments of these fundamental facts, and were in no 
wise essential. 

The Rabbinical literature also testifies to the exist- 
ence, in early times, of certain differences in regard to 
betrothal and marriage between Galilee and Judaea. 
Edersheim (LZ J M, i. 148) sums this up as follows— 


The purity of betrothal in Galilee was less likely to be 
sullied, and weddings were more simple than in Judaea— 
without the dubious institution of groomsmen, or “ friend 
of the bridegroom,”’ whose office must not .unfrequently 
have degenerated into utter coarseness. The bride was 
chosen, not as in Judaea, where money was too often the 
motive, but as in Jerusalem, with chief regard to a “‘ fair 
degree ’’ ; and widows were (as in Jerusalem) more tenderly 
cared for, as we gather even from the fact, that they had 
a life-right of residence in their husband’s house. 
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A special term used in connexion with betrothal is 
“consecrate.” The betrothed woman is “‘ consecrated ”’ 
to her espoused husband (t.e., she becomes his by 
inviolable right). The betrothal could be effected in 
one of three ways; either (a) by a declaration, made in 
the presence of witnesses and accompanied by a pledge— 
the giving by the man of a piece of money, or something 
valuable; or (0) by a written document; or (c) by 
cohabitation. All three ways in ancient times had to 
be attested ; and, naturally, the third, though lawful 
was the least reputable. In the case of well-to-do 
people, a feast was held to celebrate the event ; but in 
the case of poorer people, such as Joseph and Mary 
were, this would be dispensed with. 

The betrothal would normally take place at the 
home of the bride’s parents, and was legalized by a 
declaration made by the man to the woman in the 
form, probably, which has become traditional—of 
course, in the presence of witnesses: 

Behold thou art consecrated to me by [one of the three 
ways mentioned above] according to the custom of 
Moses and of Israel. 


Probably the betrothed pair also then received a 
blessing, pronounced, perhaps, by the father of the 
woman, over a cup of wine (which may have been 
tasted by the pair). This probably corresponded, 
more or less, to the traditional form which is now used 2— 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
enjoined us about forbidden marriages ; who hast forbidden 
us the betrothed, but hast allowed us such as are wedded 
to us by the rite of the canopy and betrothal. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who sanctifiest Thy people 
Israel by the rite of canopy (huppa) and betrothal. 


1 The modern custom of using a ring at this point (‘“‘ by this 
ring’) only dates from mediaeval times. 
2 Cf. Singer, p. 298. 
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The betrothal, once completed in due form, was as 
binding as marriage. The tie could not be dissolved 
except in the same way as the marriage-bond itself ; 
and any connexion entered into by the woman with 
another man (unless a formal dissolution of the bond 
had been effected) would be treated as adultery. 
Betrothal carried with it all the rights and obligations 
of marriage, with the exception of cohabitation. 

The actual marriage took place after an interval of 
varying length. If the betrothed woman were a virgin, 
a year might elapse ; in the case of a widow the interval 
was much shorter. The reason seems to have’ been 
that a sufficient time must be allowed for the bride to 
make ready her wedding-equipment, and for the bride- 
groom to prepare for the wedding ceremonies. These 
centred in the house of the bridegroom, although a 
festival preliminary, called protogamya (= zpowroyapéia, 
confused (?) with zpoydua) was held a week (or the 
Sabbath) before the actual wedding, in the house of 
the bride’s parents. When the families were well-to-do, 
the ceremonies were elaborated with a certain amount 
of pomp, which, however, was discarded in times of 
danger. The following description gives with sufficient 
accuracy the normal course of such an ancient Jewish 
wedding— 

“The ceremony was always in the evening at 
sunset. The most solemn moment, that which 
marked the completion of the marriage, was when 
the bride entered the house of her fiancé, her new 
home. Hence marriage was called ‘reception,’ or 
‘introduction of the wife’ into the house of her 
husband.1 The relatives of the young girl? came 
to her father’s house to take her to the house of her 
husband. Sometimes the bridegroom himself came, 


1 “* Reception ’’ = Heb. nissu’in : cf. the Roman deductio in 


domum mariti. 
2 According to Pirke ’A both the bridegroom must be at least 18 
years old; the bride 12. 
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as in the parable of the ten virgins (cf. Matt. xxv. 
11 ff.; cf. Is. lxi. 10; Canticles iii. 11). Her rela- 
tions gave her their blessing (cf. Gen. xxiv. 60). 
She went out from her father’s house perfumed and 
adorned, and with a crown on her head.! She was 
surrounded by her young friends, who made a train 
for her and waved myrtle branches above her head. 
Each of these young girls carried a lamp which she 
had brought with her. This lamp was composed of 
a stick of wood with a little vase or plate at the end, 
in which was a wick with oil and wax. The Gospel 
speaks of ‘ten virgins,’ sometimes there were many 
more than this, rarely less. 

“The bride, as she went from one house to the 
other, had her hair loose and floating and her face 
veiled. The relations going in front of her scattered 
ears of parched corn to the children. There were 
demonstrations of joy all the way she went. If the 
husband came to fetch her, he adorned himself also, 
and wore a crown. ... In the procession were men 
playing drums or other musical instruments. Many 
carried torches, others danced and sang.’’ 2 


Arrived at the house of the bridegroom (or of the 
bridegroom’s father), the bride, after certain prelim- 
inaries concerned with the arrangement of her hair and 
veil, was led to the huppa, which was originally a tent, 
probably ; and here she was placed by her husband’s 
side, and with him received, perhaps, a benediction 
pronounced by one of the fathers, or some other impor- 


tant person (¢.g., a distinguished Rabbi) who was. 


present. Within this apartment the wedded pair were 
left alone for a time, that they might become used to 
each other’s society. Later came the wedding feast, 


1 Both bride and bridegroom wore crowns on the occasion, 
being treated as king and queen; cf. Ezek. xvi. 11-13; Is. 
Ixi. 10; Cant. ili. 11 (Jer. ii. 32). This custom was discarded 
after the Roman wars. 


* Stapfer, Palestine in the Time of Christ (E.T., 1886), p. 163 f. 
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which was held in another part of the house, specially 
prepared for the purpose. The banquet was a scene 
of much joyousness—" a banquet of music and wine ’’— 
and was illuminated with many lights.1 The guests 
were called ‘sons of the bridechamber’’ (vio: rod vuupavos, 
Matt. ix. 15 and parallels). At the end of the feast, 
the husband was conducted by his friends (‘‘ the sons 
of the bridechamber’’) once more into the huppa (or 
equivalent apartment) whither his wife had preceded 
him, and where the marriage was consummated. 

The wedding-festival normally lasted seven days 
tcremtatt, ix. 15:3 Gen. xxix=27; Judg.>xiv. 12); but 
this period was shortened in certain cases. 

“The reader will have observed,” says Stapfer,? 
“that there was no religious ceremony (strictly speaking) 
at the marriage. The benediction of the relations and 
friends was all that the newly-wedded pair received.” 
This statement is generally true of ancient marriage in 
Israel (cf. Ruth iv. 11; Tobit vii. 18). But in the 
later period the Rabbis laboured diligently to invest 
the rites with religious sanctions, ? and ultimately these 
efforts were largely successful. We may safely assume 
that the beginnings of this process were already at 
work, to some slight extent, when the betrothal of 
Joseph and Mary took place. In the case of quite 
poor people, the ceremonies would naturally be of the 
simplest character. Sometimes the bride would leave 
her native place to join her husband elsewhere. Mar- 
riages which involved the wife’s migration from Judaea 


1 For lights at the wedding-feast, cf. 2 Esdras x. 2. It is 
related (T B Bevakoth 31 a.) that when Mar the son of Rabbena 
celebrated the wedding of his daughter, he invited the Rabbis 
to be present ; but as their mirth exceeded bounds, he bought 
a costly vase, worth 400 zwz, and broke it before them, in order 
to moderate their unrestrained demonstrations. 

2 Op. ctt., p. 165. 

3 It must be remembered that no marriage-rite is prescribed 
in the Mosaic Law. 
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to Galilee, or vice-versé, though not usual, are referred 
to in the Mishna.? : 

If Joseph’s home was in Bethlehem, by taking Mary, 
his betrothed, with him when he left Nazareth for his 
home-town, he was performing the central and public 
act which proclaimed the marriage. Henceforth Mary 
was his wife, and the offspring born of her would be 
considered to be Joseph’s child. 

[See, further, Krauss: Talmudische Archdologie II, 
pp. 34-43, with the important notes, and Edersheim 
op. cit. (reff. s. v. Marriage and Betrothal in Index) ; 
also Low, Lebensalter, pp. 185-194.] 


1 Cf. Kethuboth xiii. 10, and Bartenora ad loc. (“Si aliquis e 
Galilaea duxerit uxorem in Judaea, aut vice versa, cogunt eam 
ut exeat cum eo, quia ea intentione eam duxit’’), 
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NoTeE 1 (p. 15).—The Text of Matthew i. 16 f. 


TEXTUAL EVIDENCE 


THE reading of the vast majority of MSS. and Versions 
is 

‘TaxwB S& eyévynoce roy 'lwohp, tov &vdpa Maplas, et fis eyervhOn 
"Inoods 6 Acydpevos Xpiords. 


In this majority are included not only the great 
uncials x and B, of the fourth century, but also the 
papyrus fragment cited as J), which is dated third to 
fourth century, and is supposed to be the oldest MS. 
of the New Testament in existence. 

A small but important group of MSS. and versions, 
however, has— 

"IakaB 3 eyévynce Thy ‘lwohhd, 6 pmynorevOeion mapbévos Mapidu 
eéyévunoev “Inoduy tov Aeysuevoy Xpiordy. 


This is the reading of the “ Ferrar group ”’ of minus- 
cules, a small group of comparatively late MSS., but 
containing many early and important readings; the 
Curetonian Syriac practically reproduces this text, as 
do some of the Old Latin MSS., and also the Armenian 
version. 


The Old Latin MSS. read as follows— 


(i) iacob autem genuit roseph cui desponsata wirgo 
maria genuit tesum qui dicitur (uocatur g,) 
christus @ g.. 

tacob autem genutt toseph cut desponsata uirgo 
maria peperit christum iesum d (D® is 
defective here). 

et tacob genut tosef cut desponsata uirgo maria 
genuit tesum k. 
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(ii) iacob autem genuit toseph cui desponsata maria 
genuit 1esum qui uocatur christus q. 

(iii) dacob autem genuit ioseph cur desponsata uirgo 
maria maria autem genuit tesum qui dicitur 
christus c. 

iacob autem genuit ioseph cui desponsata erat uirgo 
maria uirgo autem maria genuit iesum [qui 
dicitur christus] b. 


It should be noticed that both the Greek and the 
Latin (as given in ad g k) of this sentence are ambiguous ; 
the ¢ (cui) might be dependent on the prncrevdcioa 
(desponsata) or on the éyévvncev (gernuit or peperit) ; if the 
former, the passage would only assert that Mary was 
betrothed to Joseph at the time when she gave birth 
to Jesus; if the latter, it would assert that she bore 
Him to Joseph (i.e., that Joseph was the father). The 
scribe of g apparently took it in the latter sense, and so 
he dropped out the word wirgo ; the scribes of c and 0 
took it in the former, and amplified their sentences in 
order to make the meaning quite clear; the groups 
marked ii and iii, therefore, seem to depend on the 
group marked i. 


The Curetonian Syriac reads— 


Jacob begat Joseph, him to whom was betrothed 
Mary the virgin, she who bare Jesus the Messiah. 


This closely resembles the Old Latin MSS. c and b 
and, like them, seems to be an interpretation rather 
than a translation of the Greek text given us by the 
Ferrar group. 


The Sinai Syriac, however, varies from the above 
forms; it reads— 
Jacob begat Joseph. Joseph, to whom was betrothed 
Mary the virgin, begat Jesus, called the Messiah. 
Here, the paternity of Joseph is directly asserted ; 
the scribe has taken ¢ as dependent on eyéwnoev, and he 
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has rendered his meaning clear by repeating the word 
Joseph, just as the Curetonian Syriac and the Old Latins 
c and 6 have produced the opposite effect by repeating 
the word Mary, or adding she. 

It is, therefore, very probable, from a textual critical 
point of view, that the ambiguous reading of the Ferrar 
group is the earliest, and that the readings of c, 8, 
cur. syr., and of Sin. syr. are simply later attempts to 
solve the ambiguity in different directions. 

We are next brought to the question, which of the 
two Greek readings is original, the ordinary reading, or 
that of the Ferrar group? The ordinary reading is 
certainly the simpler ; it states directly, almost crudely, 
that “‘ Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, from 
whom was born Jesus who is called the Christ’; this 
does not look like an emendation of another text. 
On the other hand, the Ferrar-group reading is not so 
simple, and may be explained as the result of reflection 
on the ordinary text. The scribe seems to have shrunk 
from describing Joseph as the husband of Mary; was 
she not the Virgin Mary? Could she be properly said 
to be married, or to have a husband? He, therefore, 
inserted the rap§évos to emphasize her virginity, and a 
remembrance of v. 18, or of Luke ii. 5, provided him 
with a substitute for rv %&dpa; he would say that she 
was only betrothed to him; thus the simple rv tédpa 
Maptas became expanded into $ pynorevdeica ropbévos Maplap. 
If this explanation be correct, it is the strangest irony 
of fate that an alteration made in order to assert without 
possibility of doubt the Virgin Birth should have 
produced the very reading which seemed to deny it. 

We are not, however, at the end of our textual 
variations. Later in the chapter (v. 21) instead of the 
simple rétera 8& vidy, “ she shall bring forth a son,” the 
Sinai and Curetonian Syriac read “‘she shall bear #o 
thee a son’’; and at the end of the chapter, the Sinai 
Syriac, with the Old Latin k, omits the words ob« eyivworey 
airhy és of; whilst in the last sentence it again has the 
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pronoun “‘she bore to him a son” (here without the 
company of ). 

The MS. evidence for these later variants is numerically 
much weaker, and grows weaker with the recurring 
variations, until at the end sin. syr. is left alone. It is, 
of course, possible that this represents the gradual 
triumph of the “orthodox” text in extruding its 
rivals ; but it is equally possible that the persistence of 
sin. syr. in adding to thee, and to him, may be the isolated 
effort of a single scribe, or school of scribes, determined 
to give a particular interpretation to the Birth-Narrative. 


NoTE 2 (p. 16).—Was there an early Jewish belief 
in the Virgin Birth of the Messiah ? 


We have maintained that no trace of an expectation 
that the Messiah would be born of a virgin has survived 
in Jewish literature, and have shewn (cf. p. 16f., cf. 
p. 169) that the Messianic application of Is. vii. 14 in 
this sense was first made by Jewish-Christians. This 
position is traversed by Mr. Badham, who, in the 
Academy for 8th June, 1895, cites a number of Rabbinical 
passages which are supposed to attest the expectation. 
The sources of these are mainly Raymund Martin’s 
Pugio Fidei (c. A.D. 1280) and Vincenti’s Messia Venuto 
(A.D. 1659). The most important passages quoted in 
Martin (ed. Carpzov, p. 154f.). depend upon the 
authority of Moses ha-Darshan, and have no independent 


verification. He is cited as follows (in a comment on 
Gen. xxxvii. 22)— 


“The Redeemer whom I will raise up from you 
will have no father, as it is said (Zech. vi. 12) Behold 
the man whose name is the Sprout (Branch), and he 
shall sprout from his place: and in like manner it 
(Scripture) says (Is. liti. 2) He grew up as a sapling 
before Him and as a sprout out of a dry ground. David 
also says in reference to him (Ps. cx. 3), From the 
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womb (as) from the morning Thou hast the dew of thy 
natiwity+; and (further) about him it (the Scripture) 
says (Ps. ii. 7), This day have I begotten thee.” 


It is not necessary to suppose that Martin’s quotations 
from Moses ha-Darshan are forgeries. They probably 
are not. This Moses was a French exegete of the 
eleventh century, and his comments are often cited by 
Rashi. He was considered to be a Rabbinical authority, 
and was famous as an authority in Midrashic interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Hé apparently wrote a large 
Midrashic Commentary on the Bible, which is only 
known to us in quotations. He cites from ‘earlier 
haggadic works, as well as gives Midrashic explanations 
of his own. ‘“‘ Often the latter were not in harmony 
with the spirit of the Rabbinical Midrash, and even 
contained Christian theological conceptions.” 2 Thenon- © 
preservation of his original work may be due to this 
fact. Probably the citations from Moses given by 
Raymund Martin are of this character. The Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba cited by the same authority seems to 
have been interpolated from Moses ha-Darshan. 

In Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Trypho \xiii.) there is a 
curiously interesting collection of proof-passages from 
Scripture in support of the Virgin Birth. These include, 
besides Is. vii. 14, also lii. 8 (Who shall declare his 
generation ? ““seems to intimate that he, whom God 
delivered unto death for the iniquities of the people, 
had not his original from man’”’). Gen. xlix. 11 (wash 
his garment in the blood of the grape “ because his blood 
was not of human extraction, but by the will of God’). 
Ps. cx. 3 and ii. 7. The last two agree with the passage 


1 A further comment attributed to Rashi by Martin elucidates 
this: ‘Quasi ros a Domino. . . qui nunquam per hominem 
demittitur. Nonne sic designatur a Davide nativitas Messiae 
futura a Domino, sine ulla virili actione, virtute divina ? ” 

2Cf. JE s. v. Moses ha-Darshan ix. 64. 
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from Moses ha-Darshan cited above. Ps. cx. 3 is cited 
by Justin, as in the LXX., as follows— 


In the beauties of thy saints, from the womb have 
I begotten thee before the morning star. 


While this translation does not imply any idea originally 
of the Virgin Birth of the Messiah, it does express the 
belief in his pre-existence, of which there are other 
traces in the LXX. The Messiah is conceived of as a 
pre-existent angelic being in this and some other 
passages in the LXX.1 The application of the passage 
by Justin to Our Lord’s Virgin Birth is a purely Christian 
one, facilitated by the fact that Ps. cx. was undoubtedly 
interpreted in a Messianic sense in the ancient synagogue. 

That Isaiah vii. 14 had not been traditionally inter- 
preted in a Messianic sense among the Jews before 
Justin’s time follows from what Justin himself (Dial. c. 
Trypho xxi.) says— 

For you do not allow of all that I have hitherto alleged, 
except this part of the prophecy, Behold a virgin (mapévos) 
shall conceive, which you oppose and say it is Behold a 
young woman (vedas) shall conceive. And because I did, 
indeed promise to prove that this prophecy was not spoken 
of Hezekiah, as you have been taught, but of this Christ 
of mine, I will now, in order to fulfil my promise, proceed 
to prove it. 


On this passage Dr. Stanton? pertinently remarks: 
“Tf Jewish interpreters had changed its application, 
or if any school among them had held the Messianic 
view, he [Justin] would certainly, judging by charges 
he brings in many cases, have made the most of the 
fact.” 

It is a fair inference from Justin’s words that no such 
interpretation was known to have existed in any purely 
Jewish circles. 

[It is interesting to notice, however, that Irenaeus 


1 Cf. Bousset Die Religion des Judentums*, p. 303 f. 
2 The Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 77. 
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iii. 1 (Greek text) refers to the substitution of 4 veams 
in the later Greek versions of Is. vii. 14 for the LXX. 
i mapdévos as embodying a comparatively recent and 
innovating exegesis. The passage runs— 


“God then became man, and the Lord Himself 
saved us, having given the sign of the Virgin; not, 
however, as some of those say who now (viv) presume 
to interpret the Scripture (Is. vii. 14), Behold the 
young woman (i veivs) shall conceive and bear a 
son—as Theodotion the Ephesian has interpreted, 
and Aquila of Pontus, both Jewish proselytes, following 
whom the Ebionites assert that He (Christ) was 
begotten by Joseph.’’] « 


Note 3 (p. 21). 


The text of the Midrash Rabba on Exod. i. 22 runs 
as follows— 


And Pharaoh charged all his people [saying, every son 
that ts born ye shall cast into the viver|. KR. Jose bar Hanina 
said: He laid the command upon his own people. And 
why did he do this? Because the astrologers told him 
that the mother of Israel’s (future) redeemer had already 
conceived him; ‘‘ we do not know, however, whether he 
is to be an Israelite or Egyptian.’”’ Thereupon Pharaoh 
assembled all the Egyptians, and said: ‘“‘ Lend me your 
sons nine months (7.e., those born within nine months from 
the.time referred to), that I may cast them into the river ’”’— 
as it is written, every son that is born, into the river [ye shall 
cast]; it is not there written every son of Israel, but every 
son, whether Jew or Egyptian. But they (i.e., the 
Egyptians) would not consent to this, because they said, 
“A son of an Egyptian will never redeem them, but (only) 
one (who is a son) of the Hebrews.” 

Ye shall cast into the river. Why did they decide to cast 
them into the river? Because the astrologers saw that 
Israel’s saviour was destined to suffer (punishment) through 
water ; and they supposed (therefore) he would be drowned. 
But (in fact) it was only on account of a well of water that 
the decree of death was pronounced upon him (7.e., upon 
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Moses), as it is said (Numb. xx.): [And Moses and Aaron 
gathered the assembly together before the rock, and he said 
unto them, Hear now ye rebels; shall we bring you forth 
water out of the rock ?| And the Lord said unto Moses and 
Aaron, Because ye believed not in me, to sanctify me in the 
eyes of the children of Isvael, therefore ye shall not bring this 
assembly into the land which I have given them. 


The Rabbi cited as authority in the above passage, 
Jose bar Hanina, flourished within the century A.D. 
180-280, but it is clear from the Josephus-passage cited 
below that the main essentials of the story go back to 
the first century A.D., at least, and are probably earlier 
still in origin. The Rabbi may merely have developed 
the exegetical features. 

Josephus (Antigq. ii. 9, § 2) sayst— 

While the affairs of the Hebrews were in this condition, 
there was this occasion offered itself to the Egyptians, 
which made them more solicitous for the extinction of our 
nation.—One of those sacred scribes (ray icpoypappatéwy ris) 
who are very sagacious in foretelling future events truly, 
told the King that about this time there would be a child 
born to the Israelites, who, if he were reared, would bring 
the Egyptian dominion low, and would raise the Israelites ; 
that he would excel all men in virtue, and obtain a glory 
that would be remembered through all ages. Which thing 
was so feared by the King, that according to this man’s 
opinion, he commanded that they should cast every male 


child, which was born to the Israelites, into the river, and 
destroy it. 


NoTE 4 (p. 88 cf. p. 34).—The historicity of the 
account of the Baptist’s Birth given in Luke 1. 


On various grounds, the historicity of St. Luke’s 
account of the Baptist’s birth has been challenged. 
It is no part of our task here to discuss these in detail. 


+= §205f.in Niese. The translation is that of Margoliouth’s. 
revision of Whiston. 
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One point, however, which has been made by Leopold 
Low (Lebensalter, p. 96) against the Lukan narrative 
may be noticed. He asserts that St. Luke betrays his 
unfamiliarity with Jewish family custom in supposing 
that it would be possible for the first-born son of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth to bear the name of his father 
(Luke i. 59). Such a custom, he says, was only followed 
in the case of posthumous children. As Franz Delitzsch 
has pointed out, however (Horvae H ebraicae et Talmudicae+ 
on Luke i. 59), there are exceptions to this rule. It was, 
no doubt, usual in ancient times for a child to be 
named after a living grandfather. But there are cases 
in which the child received the name of the father, 
even when the father was still living. Thus, the High 
Priest Onias IV was the son of Onias III; and in the 
Talmuds such names are found as Bunyas the son of 
Bunyas (Ernbin 85b.), and Zaza the son of Zaza (Rosh 
ha-shana@ 25 a.), and there are other cases. 

It may be suggested, however, that the proposal on 
the part of the family of Zacharias to name the child 
after his father may have been prompted by the feeling 
that the birth was so extraordinary and unlooked for 
that the child might be regarded almost as posthumous. 
Just as the birth of a posthumous child was felt to save 
the remembrance (which ought to be perpetuated in 
its name) of the dead father, so the birth of a son to 
Zacharias in the old age of himself and Elizabeth, 
may have been felt to deserve a similar recognition. 


Note 5 (p. 35).—The text of Luke 7. 34-38 


The textual problem here is much simpler than in 
the case of Matt. i. 16, and hinges on the reading of a 
single Old Latin MS., the Codex Veronensis (b), which 
reads as follows-— 


Dixit autem maria ecce ancilla domini contingat 


1 Cf. also his essay published in the Literarisch Centralblatt, 
1875, No. 27. 
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mihi secundum uerbum tuum. Et respondens angelus 
dixit ili spiritus sanctus superuentet te et uirtus altissims 
obumbrauit te ideoque quod nascetur sanctus uocabitur 
filius dei. Et ecce elisabel cognata tua et tpsa concepit 
jilium in senecta sua et hic mensts est sextus wh quae 
uocabatur sterilis quia non est inpossibile deo omne 
uerbum et discessit ab illa angelus. 


Comparing this with the ordinary text, we note: 
(1) that 6 omits the question of Mary, “‘ How shall 
this be, seeing that I know not aman?” ; and (2) that 
it transposes the second utterance of Mary to the space 
vacated by the omission of the first. 

Certainly b is an extremely early and valuable witness, 
and none of its readings can be lightly disregarded. 
Nevertheless, there are two weighty reasons for regarding 
it with suspicion in this case: (1) The whole passage 
reads awkwardly in the b text; why should the angel 
give this full explanation of how the birth is to be 
possible, if Mary had asked no question and expressed 
nodoubt? Thesentence, ‘“‘ Spiritus sanctus superueniet”’ 
etc., is almost unintelligible save as the answer to a 
question. (2) The 6 text has a similar transposition 
and omission in the account of the Last Supper in Luke 
xxl. 16f.; it there places v. 19 between 16 and 17, 
and omits v. 20, thus bringing the consecration of the 
bread before the cup, and getting rid of the second 
cup. It looks, therefore, as if the scribe of 0 were, 
either from mistake or design, prone to such trans- 
positions. If the transposition in ch. xxii. was made 
designedly, it is all the more probable that the change 
in ch. i. was made designedly, and, consequently, that 
it is the ordinary text, not the b text, which is original 
there. If the transposition in ch. xxii. was the result 
of an error—and no one maintains that the 6 text is 
original there—the reading in ch. i. must be judged on 
its own merits, unless we can discover some cause 
which may reasonably explain both changes; and it is 
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possible that a purely palaeographical blunder, due to 
the length of the lines, and the number of lines to a 
column, in the exemplar, may lie at the root of both 
these transpositions; see A. C. Clark, Primitive Text 
of the Gospels, p. 78, and H. J. White, Journal of 
Theological Studies, Vol. XV (July, 1914), p. 600 f. 


St. Luke it. 5 


The Greek MSS. vary here: rH euvnorevpéry adtG is 
read bys BCe wD LD Xl. 18h. Zee; TH euynorevmevy 
aitg yuvaut by A C2vid TAA unc. 9 al. pler. 

Judging by the rules we should apply in ordinary 
cases, we should unhesitatingly conclude that 77 
euynoreruévn adtG was the right reading; the earliest 
and most valuable MSS. read it ; it is the shorter read- 
ing; and had yvvaxi been original we should have 
expected airod rather than airg. But the witness of 
the Old Latin MSS. makes this conclusion a little 
doubtful; they read: desponsata sibi (ei d) df @q°, 
sponsa sua e vy, which are apparently renderings of 
TH euvnorerpévy adrgG ; uxore sua abc, which suggests a 
Greek rq yovaxl airod ; desponsata sibi uxore ff. §, and the 
Vulgate, wxore sua desponsata |, uxore sua desponsata ei q*, 
which are either conflations or translations of r# euvnorev- 
heyn abT@e yvvasl. 

The Sinai Syriac agrees with the Old Latin a 6 c and 
has “his wife.’ These variations certainly suggest an 
early reading of 1H yuvanl airod here as a rival to 
TH éuynorerpévn ait@. At the same time, the possibility 
must be remembered that the rare ri euvnorevpévn air 
might be changed into the more familiar expression 
Th yovail abrod ; or, again, that a scribe having ‘‘ desponsata 
sibi uxore”’ before him might omit by a slip the 
“ desponsata”’ and then correct “ sibi uxore’’ into 
“uxore sua”; these are only possibilities, but it is 
never wise to neglect possibilities. 

[As has been shewn in Appendix II, Joseph’s leading 
the Virgin from her home in Nazareth to his own home 
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in Bethlehem was equivalent to marriage in the Oriental 
sense. Therefore, it would be in accordance with the 
facts to speak of Mary*in ii. 5 as Joseph’s wife, while 
in the earlier chapter (before the journey to Bethlehem) 
she is his ‘‘ betrothed.’’] 


NoTE 6 (p. 41).—The Magnificat 1s to be 
attributed to Mary and not to Elizabeth 


On the question whether the Magnificat is intended 
by the compiler to be an utterance of Mary or Elizabeth, 
there is some difference of opinion among scholars. 
The questions involved are partly textual, and partly © 
critical. There is some authority for the reading 
Elizabeth in Luke i. 46. The matter is admirably 
discussed by Mr. C. W. Emmet,! and to his essay the 
reader can be referred. Referring to the reading 
Elizabeth, Mr. Emmet remarks— 


“It seems to be too widely spread to be ascribed 
to a slip of the pen, and it is obviously improbable 
that Elizabeth should ever have been substituted for 
Mary, whilst the reverse is possible enough. On the 
other hand, the evidence for Mary is far too strong 
(including, ¢.g., Tertullian), and that for Elizabeth 
too weak to allow us to suppose the latter to have been 
the original reading. The conclusion of the majority 


1 In The Eschatological Question tm the Gospels and othev 
Studies in New Testament Criticism (1911), pp. 175-187. 

It should be noted that the authorities for “‘ Elizabeth” in 
Luke i. 46 are entirely Latin, and consist of the Old Latin 
MSS. a (elisabet) b (elisabel) c (elisabeth), two MSS. (codd. Yoss. 
et Clavom.) in a quotation by Irenaeus (iv. 7, 1), and some MSS. 
in the Latin version (made by Jerome) of Origen’s Commentary 
on St. Luke (iii., p. 940 in Delarue’s edition of Origen) ; Nicetas 
of Remesiana (iii.—iv. cent.) does not seem to know of any other 
reading ; see pp. 76 and 79 of Burn’s edition, and the short 
articles by Bp. J. Wordsworth on pp. clv.—clviii., and by Prof. 
Burkitt on pp. clili.—cliv. of the Introduction of Burn’s work ; 
Burn also refers to Spitta’s Theol. Abhandlungen, 1902, p. 224 ff. 
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of recent critics is that the real reading is Kal «nev 
(‘ and she said’), from which the variants were 
derived by way of gloss.” 


But, if so, which gloss is right ? Burn and Wordsworth 
say Mary; Burkitt, Harnack, Loisy, Schmiedel say 
Elizabeth. The general situation, and the character of 
the song, certainly favour its ascription to Mary rather 
than Elizabeth. ‘‘ There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
Mary is intended to be the real centre of the picture ; 
if she is deprived of the Magnificat, she is left on this 
occasion absolutely silent.” Mr. Emmet sums up as 
follows— 


“ Our conclusion, then, is that we need have little 
hesitation in believing the ordinary view to be correct. 
It is by no means certain that the accepted reading 
is wrong ; and even if we assume an original al «lrev, 
it will still remain probable that St. Luke intended 
Mary to be understood as the speaker of the 
Magnificat.” 


NoTE 7 (p 117).—Prof. Lake’s Emendation of 
Gal. 11. 1 (“ four” for “ fourteen ’’) 


Prof. H. J. White writes as follows: ‘I distrust 
hypotheses which require the alteration of the Greek 
text, and especially alterations of numbers, supposed to 
be expressed by Greek letters (such as i8 erwy for 8 erwy 
in Gal. ii. 1). It is with diffidence that I venture to 
criticize such a high authority on Greek MSS. as Prof. 
Lake; but my experience is that in Uncial MSS. 
numbers are usually written at length; ¢.g., dexarecoupwy 
and recoupwy [in Uncial letters], though certainly there 
are plenty of exceptions. In papyri, of course, the 
date of the document is expressed compendiously ; but 
in the text numbers seem generally to be written at 
length.” 
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Note 8 (p. 142).—“ He is beside himselt”’ 
(Mark ii. 21) 


What has been said in our discussion as to the Virgin’s 
consciousness of her Son’s mysterious origin and destiny 
may be reinforced by some remarks of a contributor 
to The Church Quarterly Review (July, 1904, p. 391), 
who says, with reference to the type of objection that 
is commonly put forward in this connexion— 


“Tt assumes that from the moment of Christ’s 
birth, Mary must always have lived in the full con- 
sciousness of the fact that her Son was an Incarnation 
of God. This is a quite gratuitous and very unphilo- 
sophical and unhistorical hypothesis. It is psycho- 
logically more probable, as it is historically more 
certain, that the Virgin developed very gradually a 
right understanding and appreciation of the character 
and nature of her Divine Son.... As the years 
passed by, doubt and questioning, wonder and 
surmise, must have mingled themselves in her mind. 
On the one hand there was her Son, a being of flesh 
and blood, entering into all the daily concerns of 
their homely life. On the other, there was the 
recollection of the wonder of His birth, and the 
gracious divinity of His nature. That His parents 
often misunderstood is, in every respect, probable, 
and Professor Lobstein’s ‘ absolutely inconceivable’ 
is agreeable neither with human nature as we know 
it, nor with history, which here, as elsewhere, shews 
more knowledge of life than do its critics.” 


Note 9 (p. 147).—The Text of John 1. 13 


The textual evidence in this passage is as follows— 
ol ... éyevvhOnoay is the reading of all the Greek MSS. 
now extant, of the Old Latin MSS. a (om. qui) ¢ (d is 
wanting here, but Ds reads éyewhéncay, without o?) 
ef #2 g (J and v are wanting), of the Vulgate, Syriac, 
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and Coptic versions; the Greek Fathers all quote it 
in this form (though possibly Justin was acquainted 
with the other reading; see below), and of the 
Latins, Hilary, Ambrose (twice), Augustine (twice). 
ds... eyevvf@m is the reading underlying the qui... 
natus est of the Old Latin MS. } and the Liber comicus 
(“ Liber comicus, sive Lectionarius Missae quo Toletana 
Eclesia ante annos mille et ducentos utebatur”’ ed. D. G. 
Morin; Maredsoli, 1893); and the quotations in the 
Latin Fathers shew it to have been early and widespread. 
Irenaeus quotes the verse three times in this form— 


“per Matthaeum ait, Christi autem generatio sic 
evat ; et quoniam hic est Emmanuel, ne forte tantum 
eum hominem putaremus (non enim ex voluntate 
carnis, neque ex voluntate virt, sed ex voluntate Dei 
Verbum caro factum est), neque aliud quidem Jesum, 
alterum autem Christum suspicaremur fuisse”’ 
(iii. 16, 2); “‘propter hoc, generationem etus quis 
enarrabit ? quoniam homo est, et quis agnoscet eum ? 
Cognoscit autem illum is cui Pater qui est in caelis 
revelavit, ut intelligat quoniam is gui non ex voluntate 
caynis, neque ex voluntate virt natus est filius hominis, 
hic est Christus filius Dei vivi’’ (iii. 19, 2); cf. “non 
ex voluntate viri erat, qui nascebatur ”’ (iii. 21, 5). 


Tertullian (de carne Christi 19) writes— 


“ Quid est ergo Non ex sanguine, nec ex voluntate 
carms, nec ex voluntate virt, sed ex Deo natus est ? 
Hoc quidem capitulo ego potius utar cum adulteratores 
eius obduxero. Sic enim scriptum esse contendunt 
Non ex sanguine, nec ex carnis voluntate, nec ex viri, 
sed ex Deo nati sunt, quasi supradictos credentes im 
nomine evus designet ”’ ; cf. c. 24 “ Non ex sanguine, 
neque ex carnis et viri voluntate, sed ex Deo natus est.” 


Tertullian, therefore, maintains that the singular verb 
is correct, and that the Valentinians have corrupted 
the sacred text by turning it into the plural. 
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The witness of Ambrose and Augustine is not all one 
way. Ambrose twice (de Noe, c. 4; and de Sir, ii. 7) 
quotes it gui... nati sunt, and so also Augustine 
(de pecc, mer. ii.; ep. 140); but in his commentary on 
Ps. xxxvi., Ambrose, in speaking of the light which 
lighteth every man, proceeds, “hoc est, illum qui ad 
imaginem et similitudinem dei vivit . . . illum hominem 
qui sic agit, quasi in hunc mundum supervenerit, 
qui non ex sanguine, neque ex voluntate carnis, sed ex 
Deo natus sit’’; here, though he is using the singular 
verb, he is referring the passage to the Christian disciple, 
not to Christ Himself. Augustine, however, in his 
Confessions (vii. 9) refers it unmistakably to Christ : 
“item legi ibi quia Verbum, Deus, non ex carne, non 
ex sanguine, neque ex voluntate virt, neque ex voluntate 
carnis, sed ex Deo natus est.” 

Sulpicius Severus (died c. A.D. 425) is also cited by 
Sabatier, “‘is enim (Christus) non conditione humana 
editus, siquidem non ex voluntate viri, sed ex Deo natus 
est, mundum istum . . . in nihilum rediget (Hist. ii.).” 

We have mentioned Justin above; it is at least 
possible that he may be referring to the “‘ Western” 
reading of this verse in two passages. In the Ist 
Apology (c. 32) he interprets Gen. xlix. 11 of our Lord, 
and adds 7d 8 cipnudvoy “ akua Tis orapvays’’ onuavrindy Tod 
exe pry alua roy paynoduevov, &AA’ ov e& avOpwrelov onépuaros 
GAA’ ex Oelas Suvduews... did yap mapOévov ths ard Tod omépuaros 
TandB . . . 5: Suvduews Oeod &mexvfOn. And in the Dialogue 
with Trypho (c. 63) he uses the same language: 
mep) of kal Mwvojs Tod atuaros, ds mpoepny, aluatt orapvats, ev 
mapaBorn elrdy, thy orodhy avrod mAvvely pn, ws TOD aluaros avTod 
ob e& dvbpwrelov omepparos yeyevynuévou GAA’ ex OeAHuaros Geod. 

Full discussions on this verse may be found in 
Sabatier’s Bibl. Sacr. Latinae Versiones Antiquae 
(iii. p. 388) and in Zahn’s Commentary on St. John 
ad loc. (p. 72) where it is maintained that of éyevvhOnoav 
is not original on the ground of the Greek. Why should 
éyev. be in the aorist if it is in apposition to morebovow ? 
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Why is the relative of, not ofwes? We may also 
argue that such a sentence as is given in the Received 
Text would be otiose, for no one, either Jew or Christian, 
would need to be told that the spiritual relation between 
God and His children was not an affair of fleshly genera- 
tion. Zahn thinks that the change to the plural was 
due to the Valentinians. It is noteworthy that Loisy 
also accepts the singular reading. B. T. D. Smith, in 
The Parting of the Roads, p. 263, maintains that even 
with the Received Text the reference must be to the 
cal oe Birth; see also W.C. Allen, Interpreter, Oct., 1905, 
p. 57 f. : 


Note 10 (p. 157).—The Birth of the Buddha 


Extract from letter to the Guardian, 3rd December, 
1902, by Mr. Sandberg— 


“None of the original standard accounts of the life 
of Gautama or Shakya-Muni, whether in Sanskrit, 
or in Pali, or in Tibetan (or even in the unreliable 
Chinese biographies) make any mention of a Virgin 
Birth. They continuously define their hero only as 
the son of King Shuddhodana (in Tibetan, ‘ Zas-tsang ’’). 
The earlier pre-Christian writings, in the Pali Vinaya 
and Tibetan Dulwa, do not even mention his mother 
or his birth. The later expanded biographies, composed 
in post-Christian times, such as the Lalita Vistara of 
c. A.D. 250, and the Abhinishkramana Sutra of the 
fifth century, A.D., describe the birth at great length. 
They make no reference to any theory of virginity in 
the mother, but aver that it was decided by the Gods in 
the Tushita heaven that Gautama should enter his 
mother’s right side in the form of a six-headed elephant. 
As soon as he was born he walked a certain number of 
paces and delivered a narrative of his origin. His 
mother died seven days after his birth, and he was 
nurtured by his aunt in Shuddhodana’s palace. I fancy 
‘an ordinary layman’ must have taken hisinformation 
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from one or other of the popular anti-Christian treatises, 
such as that of Paul Carus. The only basis I know of 
for these writers making any such statement (unless 
they count the elephant-story as proving their assertion) 
is an allegation made by the scholar Cooma de Koros, 
without chapter or verse, that in a Mongol narrative 
the virginity was alluded to. But as Mongol Buddhism 
is quite of modern introduction, barely 400 years old, 
any isolated assertion in a Mongol biography of the 
Founder of this faith cannot be held of the slightest 
weight. It could easily have been adopted by Mongol 
Buddhists from the Christian tenets which Marco Polo 
tells us were so widely spread in Mongolia in his time.” 


NoTeE 11 (p. 169).—Philo on Virgin Birth 


It has been suggested that the language of Philo is 
compatible with the idea of a sort of miraculous con- 
ception on the part of Old Testament mothers of saints, 
and that this may have afforded a basis for the 
development of the Gospel-story. 

Philo’s language is studiously vague and largely 
symbolical. He speaks of virgins and virginity, and, 
identifying with these some of the women of the Old 
Testament, correlates them with certain virtues. Thus, 
we read +— 


Now of the four Virtues some are always virgin, and 
some from having been women have changed into virgins, 
as Sarah did for it had ceased to be with her after the manner 
of women, when she began to conceive her happy offspring 
Isaac. . . . Moses, in strict accordance with the principles 
of natural philosophy, represents Leah as hated, for those 
whom the charms of the pleasures, which are Rachel, that 
is to say, the outward sense, attract, cannot be endured by 
Leah, who is situated out of the reach of the passions, etc. 


1 Posterity of Cain, XL. 
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And again — 

The association of men with a view to the procreation of 
children makes virgins women. But when God begins to 
associate with the soul, he makes that which was previously 
woman now again virgin. Since banishing and destroying 
all the degenerate appetites unbecoming a human being .. . 
he introduces in their stead genuine and perfect unadul- 
terated virtues ; therefore he will not converse with Sarah 
before all the habits, such as other women have, have left 
her and she has returned into the class of pure virgins. 


Moses is appealed to. 2 


For he introduces Sarah as conceiving a son when God 
beheld her by Himself, but he represents her as bringing 
forth her son, not to Him who beheld her by Himself, but 
to him who was eager to attain unto wisdom, and his name 
is called Abraham. And he teaches the same lesson, still 
more plainly in the case of Leah where he says that God 
opened her womb. But to open the womb is the special 
business of the husband. And she, having conceived, 
brought forth not to God, for He alone is sufficient and 
all-abundant to Himself, but to him who underwent labour 
for the sake of that which is good ; so that in this instance 
virtue received the divine seed from the first great Cause 
of all things, but brought forth her offspring to one of her 
_ lovers, who deserved to be preferred to all her other suitors. 
And when again the all-wise Isaac addressed his supplica- 
tions to God, Rebecca, who is Perseverance, became 
pregnant by the agency of him who received the supplica- 
tion ; but Moses who received Zipporah, that is winged and 
sublime Virtue, without any supplication or entreaty on 
his part, found that she conceived by no mortal man. 


In such disquisitions, it is difficult to distinguish 
between fact and symbol. Philo, indeed, uses the 
text—the facts, persons, and data given by the narra- 
tive—for allegorizing purposes. It is also clear from 
other passages that, without denying human paternity, 


1 Cherubim, XIV. 
2 Cherubim, XIII. 
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divine generation is asserted in the special cases referred 
to by Philo; that is to say, divine and human agency 
coexist in generation in these cases. Thus, at beginning 
of Ch. lxxvii. of The Allegories, Abraham is spoken of 
as the veritable father of Isaac; but later on the 
paternity is ascribed to God. But this only means 
that God is the Father of perfect nature symbolized by 
Isaac, who is the pattern of happiness in the soul. 
The real Philonic view, therefore, seems to be that in 
the case of certain saintly men, eminent as patterns of 
virtue, or symbolic of such, a divine paternity is alleged, 
which, however, does not exclude human generation, 
but uses it as an instrument. The birth is brought 
about, and is presided over, by divine power, but, in 
its physical aspect, is perfectly natural. Some would 
apply this explanation to the Birth of Our Lord, and 
say that He was conceived by the Holy Spirit, but 
without denying the paternity of Joseph. 

This view, however, fails to account for the plain 
statements of a purely historical narrative, such as the 
Birth-Narratives of the First and Third Gospels are. 
These narratives and Philo’s allegories are separated 
by a wide gulf. As Dr. Gore has said }+— 


“The mystical gnosticizing manner of Philo is 
wholly alien to the spirit both of the Old Testament 
and the New. We notice, for example, that when 
St. Paul is speaking in the case of Isaac of a ‘ birth 
after the spirit’ (Gal. iv. 22, 29), he shows no 
tendency to pass like Philo to the idea of ‘ virginity.’ 

. Further, there is no evidence justifying the 
belief that such a mode of thought as is found in 
Philo existed in the Palestinian Judaism out of 
which the narratives of the nativity have their origin.” 


Whatever may be the fact as to Philo’s influence upon 
the Fourth Gospel— 


1 Dissertations, p. 62. 
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“it may be taken for certain that he did not influence 
the language of the authorities upon which St. 
Matthew and St. Luke depend. On the whole we 
may say that there is no connexion at all probable 
between the thoughts and language of the narratives 
of the nativity and the speculations of Philo about 
spiritual virginity.” 


[The question is discussed, and reference is made to 
other discussions, in Thorburn’s Virgin Birth, pp. 11 ff. ; 
cf. also Gore Dissertations, pp. 61-63, and an article on 
“ Philo’s Doctrine of the Divine Father and the Virgin 
Mother” (containing a tabulated collection of some 
three hundred citations from Philo in English), published 
in the A J T ix, pp. 491-518 (July, 1905).] 


Note 12 (p. 178).—Parihenogenesis 


Those who are interested in the scientific aspects of 
parthenogenesis may be referred to a brief, but useful, 
summary of evidence contained in Thorburn’s Virgin 
Birth (Appendix G, pp. 169-174). The application of 
this explanation to Our Lord’s Birth was made by 
Dean Freemantle in an address given to the Churchmen’s 
Union in October, 1901. He said— 


_““In Darwin’s book on the changes of Plants and 
Animals under Domestication, he points out that 
Parthenogenesis is found much higher than is generally 
known in the organized creation, and he asks why the 
operation of the male is required, the germ or ovum 
of the female being complete in itself. He answers 
that he can give no reason except, probably, that 
force and energy are thus added. If, then, the 
accounts in the Gospels .. . are true literally, the 
meaning of my suggestion would be that the yearn- 
ings of a young Hebrew woman, longing with intense 
and holy desire to be the mother of the Messiah (which 
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longings were the direct action of the Holy Spirit) 
excited and quickened the germ within her, and 
produced in this case what is usually produced by the 
action of the male. This seems to me the only mean- 
ing that can be got out of the words of St. Luke, 
unless you are to ‘invoke the word miracle.’ ” 


This theory is criticized by Dr. Briggs! as follows— 


‘““The Church has never thought of any such thing 
as parthenogenesis. The doctrine based on St. Luke, 
as given in the Apostles’ Creed, is: .Who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. ... 
A parthenogenesis would give us an individual man 
with a human personality, and therefore be just as 
much against the Christian faith as the natural 
fatherhood of Joseph. Hippolytus says (Comm. 
Luke ii. 7): ‘The Word was the first-born of God 
who came down from heaven to the blessed Mary and 
was made a first-born man in her womb.’ ... The 
Gospels make the Holy Spirit the active agent.” 


Note 13 (p. 182).—The Brethren of the Lord 


The three principal theories regarding the relationship 
of Our Lord to His “ brethren”’ are known as the 
Epiphanian, the Helvidian, and the Hieronymian 
(Jerome’s). They are thus briefly and broadly defined 
by Lightfoot (Galatians, Dissertation II)— 


“In the early ages of the Church, two conflicting 
opinions were held regarding the relationship of those 
who in the Gospels and Apostolic Epistles are termed 
“the brethren of the Lord.” On the one hand, it 
was maintained that no blood relationship existed ; 
that these brethren were in fact sons of Joseph by a 
former wife, before he espoused the Virgin ; and that 


1 Art. The Virgin Birth of Our Lord, in AJT xii, 406 f. (1908). 
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they are therefore called the Lord’s brethren only in 
the same way in which Joseph is called His father, 
having really no claim to this title, but being so 
designated by an exceptional use of the term adapted 
to the exceptional fact of the miraculous incarnation. ! 
On the other hand, certain persons argued that the 
obvious meaning of the term was the correct meaning, 
and that these brethren were the Lord’s brethren as 
truly as Mary was the Lord’s mother, being her sons 
by her husband Joseph.? The former of these views 
was held by the vast majority of orthodox believers 
and by not a few heretics, the latter was the opinion 
of a Father of the Church here and there, to whom it 
occurred as the natural inference from the language of 
Scripture, as Tertullian, for instance, and of certain 
sects and individuals who set themselves against the 
incipient worship of the Virgin or the one-sided 
asceticism of the day, and to whom, therefore, it was 
a very serviceable weapon of controversy. 

“Such was the state of opinion, when towards the 
close of the fourth century Jerome struck out a novel 
hypothesis. Helvidius, who lived in Rome, had 
attacked the prevailing view of the superiority of 
virgin over married life, and in doing so had laid 
great stress on the example of the Lord’s mother who 
had borne children to her husband. In or about the 
year 383, Jerome, then a young man, at the instiga- 
tion of ‘the brethren’ wrote a treatise in reply to 
Helvidius, in which he put forward his own view. 
He maintained that the Lord’s brethren were His 
cousins after the flesh, being sons of Mary the wife of 
Alphaeus and sister of the Virgin. Thus, as he 
boasted, he asserted the virginity not of Mary only, 
but of Joseph also.” 


The matter is fully discussed, and the various arguments 


1 This is the Epiphanian theory. 
2 This is the Helvidian theory. 
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examined, by Lightfoot in the Dissertation referred to, 
and he concludes in favour of the Epiphanian theory. 
He lays special stress on one point— 


“Our Lord in.His dying moments commended 
His mother to the keeping of St. John: ‘ Woman, 
behold thy son.’ The injunction was forthwith 
obeyed, and ‘ from that hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home’ (John xix. 26, 27). Yet according 
to the Helvidian view she had no less than four sons 
besides daughters living at the time. Is it con- 
ceivable that our Lord would ‘thus have snapped 
asunder the most sacred ties of natural affection ? 
The difficulty is not met by the fact that her own sons 
were still unbelievers. This fact would scarcely have 
been allowed to override the paramount duties of 
filial piety. But even when so explained, what does 
this hypothesis require us to believe ? Though within 
a few days a special appearance is vouchsafed to one 
of these brethren, who is destined to rule the mother 
Church of Jerusalem, and all alike are converted to 
the faith of Christ ; yet she, their mother, living in 
the same city and joining with them in a common 
worship (Acts i. 14), is consigned to the care of a 


stranger of whose house she becomes henceforth the 
inmate.” } 


If the Epiphanian theory is right, the “‘ Brethren” of 
Our Lord will be foster-brothers older than Himself. 
Joseph, their father, probably died during Our Lord’s 
boyhood, or early manhood. 

Dr. J. B. Mayor also discusses the question at length 
in his Epistle of St. James, and strongly maintains there 
the Helvidian view. The Hieronymian view is ably 
defended by Dom J. Chapman in the Journal of Theol. 
Studies, Vol, VII (April, 1906), p. 412 £. 


1 Galatians 258 f. 
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NoTE 14 (p. 195).—A ‘‘ reduced” Christology 
and a “ veduced”’ Christianity 


Dr. Briggs has trenchantly stated the issues as 
follows +— 


“Tt is not merely the Virgin Birth that isin question, 
in the interest of the more complete humanity of our 
Lord, it is also the doctrine of original sin and the 
sinlessness of Jesus: it is also his bodily resurrection 
and ascension, and the giving of his body in the 
Eucharist. It is, moreover, the whole nature of the 
atonement and Christian salvation with its doctrine 
of sacrifice and propitiation. All of these doctrines 
are trembling in the balance in those very minds 
which doubt or deny the Virgin Birth. Those who 
give up the Virgin Birth will be compelled by logical 
and irresistible impulse eventually to give up all 
of these. 

“ Jesus Christ was man, but not an individual 
man, altogether like other men. He was unique in 
his humanity, because he is the only God-man. 
The centre of his complex being was not human but 
divine. Jesus Christ became man to identify himself 
with man and nature for ever. If Jesus were only 
loosely connected with the divine being within him, 
if the union were merely an ethical one, then there 
could not have been any real sacrifice for the sins of 
the world ; his death would be only that of a martyr 
and his blood have only educational value. If the 
Son of God were only loosely joined with the man 
Jesus, a resurrection of his body would be useless, 
and if no resurrection of the body, then no giving of 
his body in any sense in the holy Eucharist, and that 
most sacred sacrament of our religion would become 
merely a love feast. A second advent and a World 
Judgment also disappear from the scheme of such a 


1 Art. The Virgin Birth of Our Lord, A JT, xii. 209 f. 
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theology. And what have we left ? A religion such 
as the brilliant Harnack gives us in his Essence of 
Christianity, a quintessence, indeed, but with all the 
life and glory of Christianity squeezed out of it, a 
religion such as never has existed, and never can 
exist, except in speculative brains. 

“T do not mean to say that men may not hold to 
many, if not the most, of the essential doctrines of 
our religion without belief in the Virgin Birth ; but I 
do say that the very same influences which lead some 
men to discard the Virgin Birth lead others to discard, 
some, one of these doctrines, some, others; and that 
these are really to the logical mind all linked together 
in one massive chain, a comprehensive whole, the 
historical faith of the Christian Church; not of any 
one denomination of Christians, but of them all; 
not as special to any particular age, but as the one 
faith transmitted from Christ and his apostles; not 
merely dogma, but the vital experience of all 
generations of Christians for nineteen centuries.” 
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In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 8 illustrations, 558 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. As illustrated by the 
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DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. Published annually in 
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and is used in the House of Commons and Government Offices, 
Leatherette, 32mo. 6s. net. 


THE DREDGING OF GOLD PLACERS. By J. E. Hopason, F.R.G.S. 
With 17 illustrations. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 5s. net. 
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Prospectors, and the investing public. 


CHART OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE ACTS. A new 
system showing the workings of the Act on a single sheet. Size 
41 in. by 31 in., printed in colours on paper, in stout envelope. Is. 
net ; mounted on linen, varnished, with pollicis and tape for 
hanging. 3s. 6d. net. a 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACTS, ro11 and 1913; MEDICAL AND 
SANATORIUM BENEFIT REGULATIONS, Etc. Edited by 
J. Henry Lioyp, for Charts, Ltd. Containing the full text of the 
clauses in the Acts and Regulations, together with the principal 
Memoranda, Circulars, etc., issued by the Insurance Commissioners, 
concerning Medical and Sanatorium LBenefits. Classified in a 
practical manner for the use of Doctors, Chemists, Members and 
Officials of Insurance Committees, Approved Society Officials, etc. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 236 pp., with indexes and tabbed guides 
for reference. 5s. net. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND THE INSURANCE ACTS. A Guide 
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8vo. 9d. net. 


FAMOUS SPEECHES. First Series. From Cromwell to Gladstone. 
Selected and Edited with Introductory Notes by HERBERT PAUL. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 470 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


FAMOUS SPEECHES. Second Series. From Lord Macaulay to 
Lord Rosebery. Selected and Edited with Introductory Notes 
by HERBERT PauL. In demv 8vo cloth. 398 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOCIALISM. By Professor RoBert Fiint, LL.D. New, Revised and 
Cheaper Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. net. 
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the principles and policy propounded by the advocates of Socialism. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. 


THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ GUIDE. A Handbook of Information 
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by the Rev. J. B. Hatpane, M.A., Secretary of the Southwark 
Diocesan Social Service Committee, with assistance from Fifty 


Experts. In crown 8vo, cloth, 500 pp., with over 500 articles. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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THE NEW MAN: A Portrait Study of the latest type. By PuiLip 
Gisss, Author of ‘‘ The Street of Adventure,’ ““ The Eighth Year,” 
etc. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. Pioneers in six fields. By the Rev. 
A. R. Buckianp, M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. By the Rev. J. Witson HARPER, 
D.D. In crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TEACHING OF MODERN SUBJECTS 
IN ENGLAND. By Foster Watson, M.A., D.Litt., Emeritus 
Professov of Education in the University College of Wales 
Aberysiwyth ; Gresham Professor in Rhetoric. In crown 8vo, cloth 
7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN ELOCUTION. A guide to the theory and practice of 
the art of public speaking and reciting, with over 100 selections 
for Reciters and Readers. By E.M.CorBoutp (Mrs. Mark Robinson.) 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register. 2s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE. Each in foolscap 8vo, cloth, with 32 full 
page plate illustrations. 2s. net, 


WESTMINSTER. By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 
ETON. By AN OLD ETOoNIAN. 

HARROW. By ArcHIBALD Fox 

RUGBY. By H. H. Harpy. 


THE ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. By J. J. Trotter. 
With 32 illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS (conid.) 


FRENCH PROSE WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
AFTER. With Biographical and Critical Notices in French, and 
Literary and Bibliographical Notes in English. By Vicror 
LEULIETTE, B-és-L., A.K.C. Incrown 8vo, cloth gilt, 350 pp. 
3s. net. 


THE REVERIES OF A BACHELOR: or, A Book of the Heart. By 
the late Ik MarveLt. With an Introduction by ARLO Bates. In 
foolscap 8vo, gilt top, limp lambskin. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE CHILD. An Attempt to Set Down what is in the 
Mind ot Children. By FREDERICK Doucias How. In foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. net. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. Compiled and Edited by C. E, 
Tuomas. Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, with 36 illustrations, 
1s. 6d. net. 


OVERHEARD AT THE ZOO. By Grapys Davipson. With 2 
coloured plates and 26 black and white illustrations. In foolscap 
4to, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIGHTER .MOMENTS. From the note-book of BisHop WaALSHAM 
How. Edited by his son, FREDERICK DouGLas How. In smail 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 2s. 6d. 


THE CELLAR BOOK: or Butler’s Assistant in Keeping a Regular 
Account of his Wines, Liquors, etc. 4to. Is. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, ETC. 


THE A BC OF POULTRY. By E. B. JoHNsToNE. in crown 8vo, 
cloth, Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 


CATS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. By Miss Francgs Simpson. 
Third Edition. In crown Svo, with 25 beautifully reproduced 
photographs of famous prize-winning cats. 2s. net. 


PEEPS INTO NATURE’S WAYS. By Joun J. Warp. Being chapters 
on insect, plant and minute life. Illustrated from photographs and 
photo-micrographs taken by the Author. Cheaper Edition. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHOW CHOW. By Lapy Dunsar or Mocurum. With 24 
illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PLANT WORLD : Its Past, Present, and Future. Ry G. Masssze. 
An Introduction to the Study of Botany. In crown 8vo, with 
56 illustrations. Second Edition, Revised. 3s. net. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY, RECENT RESEARCHES IN. By W. R. G. 
Arxins, M.A., Sc.D. (Dubl.), F.I.C., Assistant to the University 


Professor of Botany, Trinity College, Dublin. In crown 8vo, with 
28 illustrations. 9s. net. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. (contd.) 


ROSES AND ROSE GROWING. By Roser G. Kinestey. With’a 
Chapter on ‘‘ How to Grow Roses for Exhibition,’’? by the Rev. 
F, PacEe-Roserts. In demy 8vo, with 28 full-page coloured plates 
and 9 half-tone illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW ROSES. Being a Supplement to ‘“ Roses and Rose Growing.’’ 
In demy 8vo. 9d. net. 
TRAINING THE DOG. By R.S. Lemmon. A simple guide on how 


to bring up an all-round dog. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated. 
2s. net. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, & LITERARY HISTORY 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By StToprorp A. BROOKE. 
Original issue. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. 

(See also Dainty Volume Library, page 5.) 

TENNYSON: HIS ART AND RELATION TO MODERN LIFE. By 
the same Author. Original issue. In demy 8vo, cloth giit 7s. 6d. 
(See also Dainty Volume Library, page 5.) 

A STUDY OF CLOUGH, ARNOLD, ROSSETTI, AND MORRIS. With 
an Introduction on the Course of Poetry from 1822 to 1852. By 
the same Author. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. net 
(See also Dainty Volume Library, page 5.) 

FAMOUS REVIEWS. Selected and Edited, with Introductory Notes, 
by R. BrimMLEY Jounson. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PLAY-WRITING. Six plays in Verse and Prose 
with an Introductory Essay. By JoHN LawrENcE LAMBE. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net: 

THE POEMS OF JAMES HOGG. The Ettrick Shepherd. Selected 
and edited, with an Introduction, by WiLL1AM WALLAcE, LL.D 
With photogravure portrait frontispiece. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 5s. 

MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Lacy CoLiison-Mor-ey, 
Author of “ Guiseppe Baretti and his Frtends.”” In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 360 pp. 6s. net 

A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. From Homer to 
Julian. By Witmer Cave Wricut, Ph.D., late of Givion College, 
Cambridge. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 544 pp. 6s. net. 


THREE FACES IN A HOOD. A collection of poems. By the Rev. 
W. J. FERRAR, Author of “ Fritillaries”’ and “ Sacved Poems.” In 
foolscap 8vo, 64 pp. Is. net. 


SCIENCE 


GREAT ASTRONOMERS. By Sir RoBertT Batt, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With numerous full-page and other illustrations. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s, 6d. net. 
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SCIENCE (conid.) 


IN STARRY REALMS. By the same Author. The Wonders of the 
Heavens. With numerous full-page and other illustrations. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. By the same Author. A popular account 
of recent interesting astronomical events and phenomena, with 
numerous full-page and other illustrations. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 4s. net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR EVERYBODY; By Professor Simon NEWCOMBE, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Sir Rosperr Baru. Illustrated. 
A popular exposition of the wonders of the Heavens. In demy 8vo 
cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


BY LAND AND SKY. By the Rev. Joun M. BACON, M.A., F.R.AS. 
The Record of a Balloonist. With four illustrations. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. For 
General Readers. In crown 8vo, cloth, with 134 illustrations. 
Popular Edition. 4s. net. 


ENGLISH MEDICAL WOMEN. Glimpses ot Their Work in Peace 
and War. By A. H. BENNETT. With a Preface by STEPHEN 
Pacet, F.R.C.S In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


DISSECTIONS. By C. Gorpon Bropiz, F.R.C.S. With 73 Coloured 
Plates, drawn and lithographed by PERcy HieuitEy. A Graphic 
Handbook for Surgeons and Students of Human Anatomy. In 
one volume, imperial 8vo, flexible backs, plates mounted on tape, 
21s. net. Second Edition, Revised. 

THE UPPER LIMB. 17 Coloured Plates. 

THE LOWER LIMB. 20 Coloured Plates. 

HEAD, NECK, AND THORAX. © 20 Coloured Plates. 
ABDOMEN. 16 Coloured Plates. 


THEOLOGY 


THE PRAYER BOOK DICTIONARY. An Indispensable Volume of 
Reterence dealing with the origins, history, use, and teaching of the 
several authorised editions of the Book of Common Frayer within 
the Anglican Communion. Its scope embraces all accompanying 
ceremonies and supplementary rites, the ornaments of the Church 
and of all ministers, Church structures and fittings in their relation 
to worship, ecclesiastical persons and bodies, and the legislative 
judicial or administrative authorities now or heretofore empowered 
or exercising powers in regard to the above. Edited by GEorcE 
HarRForD, M.A, Vicar of Mossley Hill, Hon. Canon of Liverpool ; 
and Morty STEVENSON, M.A., Principal of Warrington Training 
College, Hon. Canon of Liverpool. Assisted by J. W. Tyrer, M.A., 
Formerly Vicar of St. Luke the Evangelist, Walton. Preface by 
THE Lorp BisHop oF LIVERPOOL. 
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THEOLOGY (contd.) 


Articles by nearly 150 Contributors, including : The Archbishop 
of Dublin; Lord Hugh Cecil; Dr. Hermitage Day; The late Dr. 
Dowden (Bishop of Edinburgh) ; Canon Driver; The Bishop of 
Ripon ; The Provost of King’s College, Cambridge ; The Bishop of 
Lichfield ; The Rev. T. A. Lacey ; The Bishop of Moray and Ross; 
The Bishop of Aberdeen; Bishop Montgomery; The Bishop of 
Durham; The Bishop of Exeter; Canon Simpson; Chancellor 
P. V. Smith; Canon Staley; Dr. Eugene Stock; The Dean of 
Canterbury ; Canon Bullock Webster; The Rev. James Baden 
Powell; Professor H. B. Swete; Dr. H. P. Allen; Professor Du 
Bose; Dr. Guy Warman; Dr. St. Clair Tisdall; Mr. Robert 
Bridges; Mr. Francis Burgess; Mr. Edwin H. Freshfield, F.S.A. ; 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A.; Sir T. Sydney Lea, Bart. ; 
Sir Charles Nicholson, F.R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Romanes; Professor J. E. 
Vernham. The work is complete in One Volume, crown 4to, half 
leather gilt, gilt top, 850 pp. 25s.net. Write for 16 pp., Prospectus 
containing lists of Contributors and articles, specimen pages, ste. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF JESUS. A critical examination of the Gospel 
Narratives of the Nativity, and other New Testament and Early 
Christian evidence, and the alleged influence of heathen ideas. By 
G. H. Box, M.A., Lecturer in Rabbinical Hebrew, King’s College, 
London; Hon. Canon of St. Albans. With a Foreword by THE 
Lorp BisHop or Lonpon. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Newly Translated with Introductions, 
Critical Notes and Explanations by G. H. Box, M.A. Together 
with a Prefatory Note by S. R. Driver, D.D., Late Regius Professor 
of Hebvew in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with two maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EZRA-APOCALYPSE. Being Chapters 3—14 of the Book come 
monly known as IV. Ezra (or II. Esdras). Translated from a criti- 
cally revised text, with critical Introductions, Notes and Explana- 
tions; with a General Introduction to the Apocalypse, and an 
Appendix containing the Latin text. By G. H. Box, M.A. 
Together with a Prefatory Note by W. Sanpay, D.D., ADE BE 
Litt.D., Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christi Church, 
Oxford. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 488 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Judaism from the New Yestament Period. 
By W. O. E. OzstEr.ey, D.D., and G. H. Box,M.A. Indemy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with eight illustrations. Second, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MESSIANIC IDEA. A study in Com- 
parative Religion. By the Rev. W. O. E. OxzstErLEy, D.D. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 
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THEOLOGY (contd.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. An Essay in Interpretation, 
By the same author. In crown 8vo, cloth, 176 pp. 3s. net. 


THE CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY or, Some Account of the Times of 
Christ. By S. P. T. PripEaux, D.D., Rector of Dogmersfield, and 
late Incumbent of Chelsea Old Church, and Dean of Whitelands 
College. With a Foreword by the REv. JoHN VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Canon of Winchester. In crown 8vo, cloth, 178 pp. 2s. net. 


THE FUTURE LIFE AND MODERN DIFFICULTIES. By F. 
CLaupE Kempson, M.B. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with diagrams. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF DEATH. By RicHarp, Jones, B.A. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. net. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. An account of the leading 
forms of literature in the Sacred Writings. By Professor R. G. 
Moutton, M.A., Ph.D. Cheaper Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ST. PAUL’S HANDBOOKS. Edited by E. Hermitace Day, 
D.D., F.S.A. Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 

This new series makes a strong appeal to the large number of 

busy Churchpeople who desire to obtain clear guidance for them- 


selves upon those questions of faith and practice which emerge 
from time to time into the field of controversy. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH. By E. HeErmitacE Day, 
D.D A. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By the Rev. Canon DovuGLas 
MACLEANE, M.A. 


THE PAPAL QUESTION. By the Rev. G. BAYFIELD ROBERTS, B.A. 


THE CHURCH IN THE MODERN STATE. By FREDERICK 
ROGERS. 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN. Being Teaching for our Day Recorded 


Exclusively by St. Luke. By AGNES STANLEY LEatTHeEs. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON SOME OF THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. As Marks 
of the Way of Life. By the Right Hon. and Most Rev. Cosmo 
Gorpon Lane, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top. 6s. 


THOUGHTS ON SOME OF THE PARABLES OF JESUS. By the same 
Author. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 6s. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE, M.A., 
LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 6s. 
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THEOLOGY (conid.) 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN LIFE. By the same Author. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 6s. 


FAMOUS SERMONS BY ENGLISH PREACHERS. From the VENER- 
ABLE BEDE to H. P. Lippon. Edited with Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notes by Canon DouGcLtas Macrzane, M.A. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt. Gs. net. 


LAY SERMONS FROM “THE SPECTATOR.’’ By M.C. E. With 
an Introduction by J. St. Loz Stracwry. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, silk register. 5s. net. 


THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST. By the late Bishop THorotp. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


ON LIFE’S THRESHOLD: Talks to Young People on Character and 
Conduct. By Pastor CHARLES WAGNER. Translated by EpNna 
ST. Joun. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. By the same Author. Translated from the 
French by Mariz Louise HENDEE. With biographical sketch by 
Grace Kine. New Edition. In foolscap 8vo, cloth. Is. Gd. net. 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. By the Rev. R. F. Horton. 
Popular Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By the same Author. Popular edition. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 


HELP FOR THETEMPTED. By Professor AMos R. Wetits. Withan 
Introduction by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. In foolscap 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top. 2s. 6d.; also in paper covers, ls. 6d. 


THE INDWELLING CHRIST. By the late HENRY ALton, D.D. In 
large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR LENT. Readings for the Forty Days’ Fast. 
By the Rev. VERNON StaLEy, Hon. Canon of Inverness Cathedral. 
Author of “‘ The Catholic Religion,” etc., etc. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. net; leather gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR ADVENT. Devotional Readings for the 
Season. By the same Author. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. By the late R. H. BENson. 
In feolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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THEOLOGY (contd.) 


A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF MARY. By F.M. Groves. Preface by 
Hts EMINENCE CARDINAL Bourne. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, wits 
frontispiece. 2s. net. Leather gilt, gilt top, photogravure 
frontispiece. 3s. net. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF THE LOVE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By 
the same Author. In foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. Leathes 
gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN OUR LADY’S PRAISE. An Anthology of Verse. Compiled by 
E. Hermirace Day, D.D., F.S.A. With Preface by the Right 
Hon. Viscount Hatirax. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, with photo- 


gravure. 2s. net; leather gilt, gilt top, with photogravure 
frontispiece, 3s. net. 


IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. Testimonies of Personal:Experiences. By 
BisHop Boyp-CarRPENTER, the late DEAN oF SALISBURY, Canon 
Knox Lirrite, M.A., the late Rev. Dr. JoHN Watson (“‘ IAN 
MAcLaREN ’’), Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, the late Rev. HuGH PRICE 
HuGuHEs, and others. Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 2s. 


THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By C. ScumipT. 
Translated by Mrs. THorPE. With Preliminary Essay by R. W. 
Daz, LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERNISM. A Record and Review. By the Ven. A. LESLIE 


LILLey, M.A., Archdeacon of Ludlow. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
6s. net. 


BODY AND SOUL. An Enquiry into the effects of Religion upon 
health, with a description of Christian works of healing from the 
New Testament to the present day. By PERcy DEARMER, D.D. 


Ninth impression. Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE. A Handbook for all persons, whether 
Clerical or Lay, who require a Book of Reference on questions of 
Church Law or Ecclesiology. Edited by ARTHUR REYNOLDs, M.A. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 368 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH ACCOUNTS. A Simple, Concise Method of Account Keeping, 
for use by the Clergy, Churchwardens, and other Officials. With 
Model Accounts. Compiled by the Rev. W. G. Dowstey, B.A. 


Size 153 in. by 94 in., half-leather, 106 pp., with interleaved blotting- 
paper. 6s. 6d. net. 


COMPANION TO HYMNS, A. AND M. By the Rev. C. W. A. Brooke, 
M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth, 200 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

For the convenience of the Clergy, Choirmasters, and persons 
interested in hymnology, this book is also bound up with the 
Hymnal itself, as follows: in cloth gilt, 6s. net; and in leather gilt, 
gilt top, on India paper, 9s. net. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
THE NATIONS IN THE GREAT WAR 


are exhaustively dealt with in the notable 


Countries and Peoples Series 


The books present a clear and truthful picture of the people, 
both townsfolk and countryfolk in all classes, from King or President 
to the peasant, their tastes, their habits, their ideals. The country 
in each case is faithfully presented. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The combination of good informa- 
tion with a natural and easy tone of narrative and a wealth of 
photographs gives them an informative and popular style.” 


Each in imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with full-page plate 
illustrations and maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMERICA OF THE AMERICANS. By Henry C. SHELLEY. 
GERMANY OF THE GERMANS. By Rosert M. BErry. 


AUSTRIA OF THE AUSTRIANS AND HUNGARY OF THE HUNGA- 
RIANS. By L. KELtNER, PAULA ARNOLD and ARTHUR L. DELISLZ. 


TURKEY OF THE OTTOMANS. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
FRANCE OF THE FRENCH. By E. Harrison BARKER. 
BELGIUM OF THE BELGIANS. By Dremerrius C. BouLcER. 
RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS. By H. WuitmorEe Wittiams, Ph.D. 
JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. By Professor J. H. Lonerorp. 
SERVIA OF THE SERVIANS. By CuHEpo MijaTovicu. 

ITALY OF THE ITALIANS. By HELEN ZIMMERN 

EGYPT OF THE EGYPTIANS. By W. Lawrence Batts. 
PORTUGAL OF THE PORTUGUESE. By Ausrey F. G. BELL. 
GREECE OF THE HELLENES. By Lucy M. J. GaRNeErtT. 
SCOTLAND OF THE SCOTS. By G. R. BLakeE. 


HOLLAND OF THE DUTCH. By Demetrius C. BouLceEr. 
SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. By Mrs. VILLIERS-WARDELL. 
SWITZERLAND OF THE SWISS. By FRANK WEBB. 
SCANDINAVIA OF THE SCANDINAVIANS. By H. Gopparp LEAcuH. 
MEXICO OF THE MEXICANS. By Lewis SPENCE. 
Other Volumes in preparation 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY (contd.) 


THE STORY OF GONDWANA. An Account of the Ancient Gond 
Kingdoms of Central India. By the Right Rev. EyrE CHATTERTON, 
D.D., Bishop of Nagpur. With a Foreword by The Hon. Sir 
BENJAMIN Rogpertson, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. With nearly fifty full-page plate 
illustrations and map. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES 


“One of the best works on modern India that it has been my good 
fortune to read.” 


—Sir Harry JOHNSTON in the Saturday Westminster Gazette. 


“A fascinating chapter of Indian history, and one that is com- 
paratively unfamiliar, is contained in the ‘Story of Gondwana.’ ” 


—The Illustvated London News. 


A book ‘“ of importance on many grounds—antiquarian, topo- 
graphical, ethnological, and religious.” 
—The Church Times. 


“This admirable volume does really supply a blank in our know- 
ledge of ancient India, and supplies it in a deeply interesting manner.” 


—The Daily Graphic. 


‘Bishop Chatterton’s book, with its excellent illustrations, will 
interest his readers as affording further evidence of the triumphs of 
British rule in India.” 

—The Times. 


ruued by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Bath, England 


CATALOGUES, ETC. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Lid., have pleasure in calling attention to 

the following Catalogues of Books published by them. They will be 

pleased to send on application any of these Catalogues, all of which 
are kept up to date. 


{B] PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL HANDBOOKS. 75 pp. 
{D] PITMAN’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (Primary). 80 pp. 


{H] PITMAN’S SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING AND STATIONERY 
CATALOGUE. 32 pp. 


PITMAN’S SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CATALOGUE. 54 pp. 


PERIODICALS 


PITMAN’s JOURNAL; PITMAN’s SHORTHAND WEEKLY ; EDUCATIONAL 
HaNDWoRK; UNITED EMPIRE; ETC., ETC. 


Any who may be in the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
are cordially invited to visit 
Str Isaac PITMAN & Sons’ SHOWROOM, 
14 WARWICK LANE, 
where their publications may be examined at leisure. 
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